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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SALEM, MASS. 


We present our readers in the accompanying 
article, with a series of views drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilburn, and as gm the neighbor- 
ing city of Salem, Mass. It is one of the most 
interesting places in our State. One of the ear- 
liest colonial settlements, it has a quaint, old- 
fashioned air about it, that is quite attractive to 
those who love to dwell upon the memorials of 
the past. It is not, to be sure, comparable to 
Newport in antiquity of appearance, for a large 

portion of its structures are modern and ¢ 

t, as our engravings show, but there are suf- 

mt vestiges of by-gone generations and de- 
parted styles of architecture to give it a peculiar 
character. The irregularity and narrowness of 
many of the streets speak of a when the 
fature greatness of the country had not dawned 
upon the founders of American cities. The situ- 
ation of Salem is low, but is remarkably healthy. 
It is built chiefly on a tongue of land formed by 
two inlets of the sea, called North 
and South Rivers, and communi- 
cates with Boston by means of the 
Eastern Railroad. 

The Custom House, shown in 
our first engraving, is a fine spec- 
imen of the style of architecture so 
much in vogue in the early part of 
the present century. Hawthorne 
has rendered this building classical 
in the amusing preface to the 
“Scarlet Letter,” as Lamb im- 
mortalized the South Sea House 
in his essays. 

* As a memorial of days gone by, 
we present in our second engrav- 
ing a sketch of an old building sit- 
uated at the corner of Washington 
ani Lynde Streets. Its peaked 
gables and projecting second sto 

are teristic. Su 

an old house, perhaps this identi- 
eal house, Hawthorne had in his 


lorious romance, the “‘ House 
Seven Gables.” 

The East India Marine Hall 
forms the subject of our third view. 
It is a neat structure, well adapted 
to the purposes to which it is ap- 

7 


- when he sketched the /ocale of 
of 


plied. The East India Marine Society, which 
was formed in 1799, by those who, acting as 
either captains or supercargoes, had doubled 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope—“ mar- 
iners of the lon: voyage,” as they used to be 
called, have in this building an admirable collec- 
tion of curiosities from the farthest ‘“‘ Ind,” and 
indeed from almost every quarter of the globe. 
The next engraving shows us the front and 
side of the City Hall, a fine building faced with 
granite, built in 1837. Tha shade trees which 


enhance its effect are characteristic of 
many of the streets being lified with 


elms. 

The State Normal School, shown in our fifth 
engraving, is a neat brick building, two stories 
in height, and was built by money jointly raised 
by the city and the board of education. 


The subject of the sixth picture in our series is 
the Asiatic Building, on Washington Street, a 
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OLD BUILDING CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND LYNDE STS. 


fine freestone edifice of recent construction. It 
is by the Asiatic Bank, the Merchant's 
Bank, Savings Bank, Oriental Office, Post Office, 
Loan and Fund Association, ¢tc. From the 


cupola of this building a fine and extensive pan- 
oramic view of the 


and its environs is 
obtained. 

The seventh view shows us Mechanic Hall, a 
fine building situated on Essex Street, and occu- 
pied by the Salem Mechanics’ Society. 

Salem is ly built of wood, but contains 
many substantial stone and brick buildings. The 
city honorably distinguished by its literary and 
scientific institutions. In addition to the East 
India Marine Society, there are the Essex Insti- 
tute, organized in 1848, ._— union of the Es- 
sex Historical and the x County Natural 
History Societies, the Salem Athenswum and the 
Essex Agricultural i According to the 
census of 1850, there were in Salem 10 public li- 
braries, with an aggregate of 23,300 volumes} 
27 private libraries, of over 1000 volumes each, 
forming an aggregate of 55,650 volumes ; public 
school libraries, 3995 volumes, and Sabbath 
school libraries, 4700 volumes—making a total of 
86,643 volumes. The public schools of Salem 

joy a high character. The harbor of Salem is 

and it is a place of considerable commercial 

er merchants were formerly 

largely engaged in the East India trade, but of 

late years, that trade has been diverted to Boston 

and New York. now carried 
on to a considerable extent. aggregate 

ital of the banks is about $2,000,000, Salem 

planta- 


Plymouth settlers having forced 
them to reside at 
most minent 
Rey. John Lydford and Roger 
Conant, the latter and their com- 
panions were selected by Mr. 
White and his associates to man- 
their affairs at Cape Ann. 
nant, thinking Naumkeag pre- 
ferable to Cape for a perman- 
ent settlement, gave notice of it to 
his friends in land, and this 
information gave birth to @ project 
for procuring a grant for settling 
a colony in Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1628, a patent having been 
obtained, Captain John Endicott 
sent over with about 
persons, to carry on the p 
tation at Naumkeag, where he 
arrived in September. For his 
dwelling he purchased the mate- 
rials of a house which had been 
located at Cape Ann, and belong- 
ed to the Dorchester company. 
paned throagh sovers afc: 
through severe afflic- 
A large died of 
and diseases. In 
1629, the Massachusetts company 
obtained a royal charter, author- 
izing them to administer the government of the 
colony. Their title was the “governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land.” The device on their was an Indian 
with a bow in one hand and an arrow in the 
other, with a label in his mouth, with the Scri 
ture expression, ‘‘ Come over and help us.” The 
spirit of emigration now gained new strength, 
and additional emigrants came over, bringing 
with them cattle, tools, provisions, arms, ammu- 
nition, etc. On the condition of the plantation, 
Mr. Higginson wrote: ‘“ When wecame first to 
Nehumkek, we found about a score of houses : 
we found also abundance of corn planted by 
them, very good and well liking. , T are in 
all of us, both old and new planters, about 300, 
whereof 200 of them are arrived in Nehomkek, 
now Salem. All the rest have planted them- 
selves at Masathulets Bay, beginning to build a 
town there, which they do call Cherto or Charles- 
, & Hebrew word, signifying peace. It 
pears that the natives had forsaken the spot, a 
that “ none ever claimed it.” Salem at first in- 
creased very slowly, but it soon surpassed i 
neighbors. The following description of 
in 1639, is from Wood’s “ New England Pros- 
pect,” and affords a pleasant contrast to Salem 
as it is. “Salem stands on the middle of a 
necke of land very pleasantly, having a south 
river on the one side, and a north river on the 
other side. Upon this necke where most of the 
houses stand, is very bad and sandie land, yet 
fof seaven years together it hath brought forth 
— corne, by being jished but every third year. 
n some places is very good ground and good 
timber, and divers springs close by the seaside. 
There likewise is store of fish, as basses, eels, 
lobsters, clammes, etc. Although their 
none of the best, yet beyond their rivers 


We 
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t 
q 
tion at Cape Ann. e Kev. John White, of | 
a Dorchester, England, was much interested in es- 
< tablishing colonies in Massachusetts, as places of 
if refuge from the persecutions of dissenters by the 
| ish government. A disaffection among the 


the whole patent, 
having a water horse or two. 


“This 


being 
bors, which lieth within Derbin’s fort, which 
, if it were well fortified, might keep shippes 
landing forces in any of those two places.” 
Let us make one more extract from the records 
of the past, showing the style of dress among our 
ancestors, and how ve legislators interfered 
with the fashions of the day. In 1634, “the 
court taking into consideration the great, - 
fluous and unn ex occasion 
reason of tial fashions, as 
also the ordinary wearing of silver, gold and silk 
lace girdles, hat bands, etc., hath therefore ordered 
that no person, either man or woman, shall hereaf- 
ter make or buy any apparel, either woolen or silk, 
or linen, with any lace on it, silver, gold or silk 
thread, under penalty of forfeiture of such 
clothes, etc. Also, that no , either man or 
woman, shall make or buy any slashed clothes, 
other than one slash in each sleeve and another 
in the back. Also, all cut works, embroidered 
or needle-worked caps, bands and rayles are for- 
bidden hereafter to be made or worn, under the 
aforesaid Also, all gold and silver gir- 


dies, nds, belts, raffs, bea 


ver hats are pro- 
hibited to be bought and worn hereafter, under 
the aforesaid penalty. Moreover, it is agreed, if 
any man shall judge the wearing of any of the 
forenamed particulars, new fashions, or long hair, 
or anything of the like nature to be uncomely or 
ey ge to the common good, 
and the party offending reform 
not the same u notice given 
him, that then next assistant, 
being informed thereof, shall have 
wer to bind the party so offend- 
court, if the case so require. Pro- 
vided, and it is the meaning of the 
court, that men and women shall 
have the liberty to wear out such 
spparel as they are now provided 
(except the immoderate 
sleeves, siash apparel, immoderate 
t rayles, long wings, etc.)” 
he year 1692 was signalized in 
witchcraft delusion 
ts icting consequences. 
This excitement commenced in 
Salem vi , since Danvers, in 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Parris, 
the clergyman of the place. A 
fourth part of the inhabitants left 
the place in consequence. Twenty 
persons were executed for witch- 
put on trial, pressed 
to death. The vie- 


in the colony, and afterwards 
arrested with 


in more human circumstances.” But we learn 
to look with charity on the delusion of our ances- 
tors, in view of numbers around us who believe 
in the existence of greater marvels than Mather 
himself records. During the revolutionary war, 
Salem exhibited an energy in the oes 
which has crowned her with undying fame. No 
fewer than sixty armed vessels mained by four 
thousand men, are said to have sailed from m 
harbor. Shoulder to shoulder with Boston, she 
upheld the honor of old Massachusetts through- 
out the one struggle, and one of the initial 
acts of the Revolution was performed within her 
limits. The city charter of Salem dates from 
1836. We know of few pleasanter places in New 
England for a residence than Salem. With the 
exception of a few localities through which the 
tide of commercial activity flows during’ the 
busier hours of the day, it unites the quiet of the 
country with the conveniences of city life. 

man of leisure and taste may find here the c 

of polished society, libraries and scientific collec- 
tions to aid his mental culture, and the m 
agreeable scenery in the environs to gladden hi 
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good soyle, where they have taken farms, and ot the town, ever since known as “Gallows 
get their hay and plant their corne ; there 
crosse these rivers with small cannowes, whi was a firm beli in the existence of the Salem 
are made of whole pine trees, being about two | witcheraft, and wonderful are the stories he re- 
foot and a halfe over, and twenty foote long. In | lates concerning it in 2 and curious 
these likewise they foe a fowling, sometimestwo | Magnalia. “Some scores of people,” he says, 
leagues at sea. There be more cannowes in | “first about Salem, the centre of all the towns ; 
household atural vexations 
towne wants an alewife river, which is @ great | in their bodies, and a variety of cruel torments 
convenience. It hath two good harbors, the one | which were evidently from the demons of the 

, invisible world. The people that were infected 
and infested with such demons, in a few days’ 
time arrived unto such 
eyes, r tormentors ; 
they saw a devil of little stature and of a tawny 
color, attended still with spectres that appeared 
| 
= 
iF, 
Ams Of popular delusion were 6x- — 
ecuted on a hill in the westerly BAST INDIA MARINE HALL, SALEM, MASS. ©” 


CITY HALL, SALEM, MASS. 


eyes when he goes forth to take theair. Besides 
a thousand historical associations, brilliant and 
thrilling, or sad in tone, cluster round the vener- 
— It was here the fancy of Hawthorne 


able 
cang' 


t many of those tender and many of those 
tragic hues whose refiections on his pages have 
eharmed so many thousands of readers. Salem 
claims her share of distinguished names in art 
and science; among whom that of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, author of the “ Practical Navigator,” 
is identified with its fame and nautical achieve- 
ments. This work, which has 
translated into every European » 18 CO- 


LIFE IN ITALY. 
In a late number of Blackwood’s 

is an interesting article, sketching life as exhibit- 
ed at “the seaside in the Papal States.” While 
sojourning at Neltuno, a delightful old hamlet on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the writer made 
the acquaintance of a worthy Franciscan monk, 
not ago, is nown. 

A steward of Torlonia, one of ‘one vast farms 
on the Pontine marshes, was sent with a great 
ae Oe laborers and herdsmen on the 
farm. He took every precaution, though they 
did not turn to actount. He was compelled to 
pass the night inthe townof Braccielo. Instead 
' of going to the public tavern and tuking the usual 
risk of travellers, he went to the governatore, and 
told him of the money he carried, and that 
he feared to be plandered. The governatore, 
after commending his prudence, anh thinking it 
over, sent him to the house of the Padre 

re re pom | 


and the stranger, with his treasure and 
tols, went to rest. About the middie 


slee 
. ing lightly, as men 
ho carry treasure, was awake 
and listening. It was dark—he 
had no light—and his chamber was 
on the opposite side of the housee ; 
but he could still hear. The next 
sound that came to him in the 
darkness, after the unberring of 
the door, was the sound of a pis- 
tol shot—a sound one does not 
mistake when one hears it in the 
depths of the night. This sound 
roused the steward to draw forth 
his own pistols and barricade his 
door with the furniture. Then he 
heard the good padre come forth 
to ask why he was wanted, and 
what the commotion was. Then 
sounded another pistol shot, and 
another groan, and the steward 
knew he now could have no hope but to defend 
himself, Shortly he heard the steps of the as- 
sassins. They knew where he was lodged and 
assailed his door, which be had locked and bar- 
ricaded without any loss of time. At a venture 
he fired, taking all the aim he could from the 
sounds he heard—for he was bold and in despair 
Twice he fired, and twice a groan and a fall 
showed him that it was notin vain. When he 
had waited a little, and heard nothing, he with- 
drew his barricade and rushed out. men 
there before his door. He rushed to the house 
of the governatore to claim protection. When 
he had roused some one to answer him, the gov- 
ernatore was not to be. found—he was absent ; 
then the poor man hastened to the secretario. 
The secretario was gone al-o. The steward re- 
turned to the house at last, with lights and a 
body ofthe townsfolk. There lay Padre Roberto, 
dead, and his housekeeper ; and above-steirs, were 
the two men, one of them still living, with muf- 
fied faces. When they uncovered the robbers, 
there lay the governatore and secretario ; 
was the explanation of the mystery. The liv- 
ing robber went to the galleys.’ 


PROVERBS WORTH PRESERVING. 

Hasty people drink the wine of life scalding 
hot.—Death’s the only mester who takes his ser- 
vants without a character.—A sour faced wife 
fills the tavern.—Content’s the mother of good 
dizestion.— When Pride and Poverty marry to- 
gether, their children are Want aod Crime. 
—Where hard work kills ten, idleness kills a 
hundred. men.—Folly and pride walk side 
uci rope—He too good for good 
ro is too good for his neighbor’s company. 
—Friends and phs never flatter.— Wis- 
dom’s always at home to those who caill.—The 
firmest friends ask the fewest favors. 
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= - night, some one came knocking 
violently to the padre’s door; the 
housekeeper rose to ask who it 
was—for the house of a priest 
= must be ever open to the demands 
of his flock. It was some one in 
the town who would see the priest, 
25 and was dying, was the answer ; 
| 
| 
pis- 
of the | — 
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RUNNING A SLAVE CARGO, 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Ir was on one of those deliciously fragrant 
tropical mornings which render the early day so 
poem pose beautiful in Cuba, that I found 
myself awakened from a refreshing night’s slum- 
ber upon the — of Dr. Finley, near Al- 
quizar. M t was abroad before me, early 
as it was, and I reached the broad shaded piazza 
just in time to see the slaves file past it, directed 

the overseer, towards their field labor. They 
were a cheerful, thoughtless set of beings, chat- 
tering and laughing among themselves, and in 
their various native dialects, the doctor now and 
then calling some favorite one by name, who 
would and pleasantly answer him. 

At my host’s s ion, we took an early cup 
of coffee before the ladies were p to 
breakfast, and mounting a couple of his little 
ambling Cuban horses, we dashed off down the 
long alley of palm trees which formed the en- 
trance fo the plantation, and soon turned our 
faces towards south shore of the island over 
a finely made road, lined for miles with fragrant 
lime hedges in full bloom. It would be impos- 
sible not to grow enthusiastic, surrounded by 
such delicious fragrance, such richness of foliage, 
such abundance of fruits, and such tropical gran- 
deur of vegetation. I breathed in of the soft 
beauty of the scene, and cantered by my friend’s 
side, elated and happy. 

I was aware of the purpose of our ride. The 
doctor had already told me that a cargo of 
“boys ” (all male slaves are called boys) was to 
be landed during the day on the south coast, and 
if I was desirous I could witness the scene. A 
smart ride of a couple of leagues or more 
brought us to a gentle rise of ground, which 
opened to our view the ocean and 
a line of coast extending for 
miles. The mist of the morning 
yet hung over the still waters, but 
a gentle breeze just then began 
to disperse it and to lift the veil 
from the face of the waters. For 
a long time we could discern 
nothing ; but my companion was 
sure that this was the spot chosen, 
and that by exercising a little pa- 
tience we should be witnesses to 
the scene. 

Directly the indistinct outline 
of a graceful tracery of spars met 
the eye through the misty gauze, 
and gradually grew more and 
more distinct, commencing at the 
top hamper and descen ing to- 
wards the deck, until at last there 
lay, with a look of treacherous 
tranquillity, the beautiful outline 
of a three-masted brigantine. She 
was perfect in model, but the rig 
was new to our eye, and novel in 
the extreme. Her deck was flush 
fore and aft, not so much as a 
rise of visible for her 
quarter deck, leaving great capac- 
ity below decks, the line of w 


up over the mist, which holds to the surface of 
the sea, three masts, the stately set of which, 
with their firm rig, an 
once detect, betrayed the faet that floated 
beneath the hall of an English or French man- 
of-war such as cruise in these waters to in 
the traders from the coast of Africa. But there 
are watchful eyes in the brigantine, for ere our 
gaze was withdrawn from the caps of the three 
ant masts, a dra; of snow white can- 
vass had fallen like magic the spars of the 


slaver, ready to catch the first breath of the 
was brinving 
bank of fog 


northerly breeze which the 
down with him, as he cro a 
Why aid not the slaver ‘effect landing 

“Wh not a 
under cover of the night ?” we asked. 

“ She has been kept back by the fog,” said the 
doctor, “and after running im as near as she 
dared to do, has dropped her anchor, and waited 
for daylight and a breeze to clear away the mist.” 

“ Bat the slaver is off without raising her an- 
chor,” we suggested, as she to move 

fully southward. 

“She has slipped her cable, but will be back 
to pick up the baoy attached before many hours. 
Nothing on the coast except a steamer can hold 
‘speed with those fly-aways. She will leave yon- 
der cruiser a wild goose chase, double on her 
track and land her cargo before midnight, de- 
pend upon it. See, it ig a Frenchman, and you 
can make her out to her flag dangling at her 
peak. She must scent the game, for she cannot 
see the slaver.” 

But the wind now fast cleared the waters of 
the Caribbean Sea, and both the cruiser and the 
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0 within two fot of the bulwark cape 
Wiiiecs A single glance sufficed to identify the rak 
nO] craft as a Baltimore clipper, of a couple of han- 
nanaanrnmelratinitin dred tons, and a slaver. 
Bat see ! to windward there looms 
‘ 
| 


upon us. As we came out 
i a view, we saw the slaver 
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brigantine rose in full view of each other. The 
canvass, ly jib, main-topsai 
and ; butas a was of the 
d not hear, a 


crip) 
shots, firing first from the larboard and 
from the starboard port, but the distance was at 
least long range, and the shot flew wide. Though 
it would have seemed that the immense spread 
of canvass the a carried might have af- 
mar ot lag she was untouched, and 


steady, but light wind that pre- 


The brigantine was now as close in shore as pos- 
sible, and a broad plank shipped from her 

way to a _ propecting rock, over which a line of 
dark naked objects at once poured like a flock of 
sheep in single file. Mostly they were full grown 
men, but occasionally a woman or a boy came 
out and hurried forward like the rest. e 
proached the spot of disembarkation. Scarcely 
a word was uttered by any one, the 8 iards 
worked understandingly, with despatch, not a 
moment being lost, and ere an hour had passed, 
the whole cargo, of which I counted two hun- 
dred and eleven souls, were marching inland in 
gangs of twenty or more, by different routes, and 
guarded only by two or three armed Spaniards 
to each 


gang 
As the various parties filed past us, the doctor 
who was well versed in African nationality, de- 
scribed to us the tribe of each, and the striking 
characteristics of the people to which they 


belonged. 

“Yonder go a couple of Congos,” said he, 
“they are small, but agile and laborers. 
*T would amuse you to hear the fellows sing, they 
never whistle, but are humming constantly. 
That woman and the half-dozen men behind her 
are Fantee ; you see they are a larger race than 
the rest, but they are revengeful and apt to be 
uneasy.” 

~ But here comes one than the Fantee.” 

“Ah, yes, that fellow is from the Gold Coast, 
he will a heavy sum in doubloons, and will 
be sold in Havana for a domestic servant, a ca- 
lisero perhaps ; they are a favorite tribe, too, with 


the ” 
= a squad that must have white 
blood in their 
“No, they belong to the Ebros tribe and are 
hey too are very faithful, but slow, 
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and ‘Yankee ham, which, 
with sour wine, fo 
our meal. We passed the after- 
= flower begirt aisles and fragrant 
— ‘ paths of a neighhes 
| tate, and sun 
1 the doctor as 
ish which the land 
a fi doctor, who was all impatien 
reach the shore as soon 
slaver should anchor ; for it 
=. announce her return that the 
las he lord had so suddenly darted 
Se. Just rounding small promontory, 
— water enough to float her. All 
was at ones on beard and on 
shore. ‘Lhe spot was comparative- 
. , ly a lonely one, and not twoscore 
CS of people were in the vicinity, but 
: these were persons who understood 
ee | their business, and who were interested parties. 
ng of dark objects peopled the shrouds and 
af tho choot after chest of 
heavy duck was lowered and sheeted home, until 
the mountain of canvass propelled the dark hull 
of the vessel ata rapid rate through the water. 
In the meantime the brigantine had not been ‘ 
; idle ; in addition to the regular squaresails of a 
t brig, she had a short mizzen-mast stepped well 
: aft, not four feet from her taffrail, upon which 
; she now hoisted a spanker and a gaff-topsail, 
| completing a most graceful and effective rig. 
| The cruiser got her bow chasers to bear upon 
vailed, was creeping gradually away from . 
man, bnt id not a ship’s 
chase with all bis effort. 
“ She steers due south,” said age cad 
away among isles, where he will get | 
i ow = of fate, with his big bull ond | 
heavy draft of water.” 
In half an hour both were out of sight, the | 
breeze hoving with my companion | 
village inn of Lenoir. We ate appe- | 
tites after our long ride, and never did any home | 
dishes, with which I am familiar, taste more pal- | 
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See these three shackled 
have thrived but — on 

are 
They are sturdy and serviceable fellows, but 
they must be humored, the lash will not subdue 


“Of what tribe are those slim and quiet- 
ociing mee whe are standing behind the palm 


trees 

singular superstitious 3 are hi 
esteemed planters, but why 
landed. T must be first domesticated, for 
they believe after death they will return to 
their native land, and consequently they are 

to commit suicide.” 

As the doctor spoke, the last of the human 
freight which had been landed was put in march- 
ing trim, and moved inland, while at the same 
moment there boomed over the sea a report of a 
gun, which called our attention to the distant 
sea. A change bad taken place since we had 
last turned that way. The moon at intervals 
now lighted up the waters, but was often ob- 
scured by clouds. Off in the southern board 
there was seen the French cruiser, which-had re- 
turned just in time to be too late. 

The brigantine was standing seaward with 
every sail, and we could discern her quarter boat 
now leaving her side with a couple of hands, and 

for the shore, while at the same time a bright 
sprang up amidships, and in a moment 

more crept like a living serpent from shroud to 
shroud, and from spar to spar, until the graceful 
tine was one brilliant sheet of flame. She 
performed her mission, had made a fortune 


with 
Ashantees, 


blazing matter heavenward, and a 
shock and 
rt filled the atmosphere, as 
beantifal but guilty brigantine was 


blown to atoms. 


Exp or Trovsite.— 
‘ot long ago a bridegroom return- 
ing home from his wedding, was 
met by a friend, who thus addressed 

: “ Well, Jack, I’m glad to see 


swer, “I hope I have.” Abont a 
month aftewards the two friends 


SCHILLER IN BOYHOOD, 

The earliest years of his hood tas 
spirit of independence, a soaring imagination, a 
genial affection for all ee tee His 
education, it is true, was little calculated to de- 
velop these tendencies, except that the very re- . 
straint it imposed te him drove his ardent 
soul into rebellion. Placed in the military acad- 
emy of the Duke of Wurtemburg, in whose ser- 
vice his father then was, he had much to saffer 
from the narrow martinet method prevailing in 
the institation of that despotic princelet,—so 
much so that he often formed with his 
companions for escaping from the yoke which 
daily became more galling. This mind of fire, 
this Promethean spirit, was strapped down by a 
hundred petty bonds, in the name of “ subordina- 
tion.” With an imagination constantly commu- 
ning with the gods on Olympus; with a heart 


thirsting for great deeds, and a consuming desire 


to be up and doing that which would rouse his 
country from lethargy and startle the — 
oung Schiller found himself, as it were, pinio 
the strait-waistcoat of the most un 

mil discipline. Even the mental food for 
which he craved was denied him. He had to 
read by stealth, with fear and difficulty—behiad 
lock and key, some friendly companion’ keeping 
watch the while—the standard works of the then 
classic authors of his country! But the severér 
the trammels imposed, the bolder flew his fancy 
into the boundless realms of free thought. In the 
midst of petty miseries, he built up an ideal 
world of his own. With the pains and penalties 
of the barrack constantly before him, he 

to mould himself to the classic pattern of Plu 
tarch’s antique worthies. T: er with his fellow 
sufferers, he in secret adopted as a device ex 

sive of their aspirations, a lion fms with the 
motto—“ Jn tyrannos.”—Karl Blind. 
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‘ill 
| 
. 
by her ill gotten freight, and, as ible, custom | 
now when escape is hardly possi was thus i 
‘ destroyed We watched the bril- 
liant bonfire, and saw the cruiser 
cautiously haul her wind and bear pe ae 
away, for fire was an enemy she — i eS i 
could not contend with, and anon 
there rose a shower of broken and 
thee in thy happy position, thou’st 
seen the end of thy trouble now.” th: 
got wed! Didn’t thou say I'd 
seen th’end of my trouble?” “I 
did,” said Bill, “but I didn’t 
tell thee which end.”—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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which follow, we 
ictures of some of the modes re 


himself into the saddle again when his arm is 
the driver rapes Mem bag of stones 
with,him, which he hurls from ‘time f time at bis 
animals with unerring a , and these stones 
are sometimes used terrible effect upon each 


other when two muleteers chance to come into 
collision. The diligence is divided, it will be 
seen, into three compartments, the sents of which 
vary in elegibility and” price. The vehicle is 
quaint and curious old world affair, a huge 

mass of timber, iron, leather and glass. it 
would be top-heavy but for its breadth of beam. 


A SPANISH DILIGENCE. 


| ig 
In the three | 
i and the Kast. 
locomotio' in Europe 
The ish diligence, a cumbrous af- 
first is a Spanis e, ~ 
fair, in man pects resembling the old French 
diligen fallen into disuse, and quite 
a, de i les and one 
as umey, drawn by nine 
shouts Nad of the drivers 
The ride r the ly horse in the team is plying 
the line of mules. He will throw 
| 
| 
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corel diligencia sometimes makes good 
speed, thanks to frequent relays of mules. But 
slow and sure” is the motto of these convey- 
ances for the accommodation of the public. The 
drivers have a very great res 
the bare and tortoles Suill it must not be s 
that a journey in a Spanish diligence is 
void of all romance. By no means. To say 
nothing of the interesting character of the coun- 
try, with its broad vegas, and stern sierras—the 
rivers with names as musical as the waves—the 
storied cities through which you pass—the pic- 
ogy but uncomfortable posadas at which 
you halt—the manners and costumes of peas- 
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ants, inn 


and priests, which have 
little since 


immortal Cervantes wrote his 

tory of “ that ingenious gentleman, Don Quixotte 
de la Mancha,” there are “inklings of adven- 
ture,” which occur to almost every one who 
travels much in Spain, worthy to figure on the 
pages of romance. What say you toa highway 
robbery, Senor Traveller? The jaded mules are 
drawing your diligence through a rocky defile 
skirted with wood on either hand. We will throw 
in an escort of half a dozen cav soldiers by 
way of picturesque effect. Suddenly a groap of 
fanciful villains, such as you see on the operatic 
stage, well mounted and armed with carbines, 


it 
ut 
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” which was of no value to the robbers, an 


escort haven’t 


1 now makes the driver and passengers aligh 
appropriating their watches, rings and purses by 
way of remuneration for his polite attention. 
The order is now given—boca a tierra (faces to 
the ground), and you must lie down prone to the 
earth, so that you may not witness rifling of 
the diligence. Woe be to you if raise your 
head the command! One of the robbers is 
on the watch, knife in hand, and if you venture 
to disobey, he will insert the blade between your 
shoulders with such practised skill that you will 
never know anything more in this world after- 
wards. The robbers are very expeditious in their 
operations, and in a short space of time you have 
exquisite pleasure of hearing the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs dying away in the distance. 
Your watch is gone, but you may console your- 
self with the indisputable proposition of Bom- 
bastes Furioso—“ watches were made to go.” 
Your cash has been abstracted—but you 
have still a circular letter of credit in your —e 
you have not an extra ounce of lead in your cra- 
nium, or a stiletto sticking in your pericardium. 
This is no fancy sketch. On the contrary, such 
an event used to be common in Spain, and 


is still not such a rare thing as to cause any 


amount of concern. Lieutenant Slidell was rob- 
bed in this way, and ge 2 hic account of 
it in his “Year in Spain.” "Phe salteadors of 
Mexico, in this co: , are the legitimate de- 
scendants of those of and their manner of 
operating is identical. ‘he Spanish mules, such 
as are delineated in our engravi » are very ser- 
viceable and frequently handsome animals. 
J. N; Hambleton, Bsq., of the U. 8. Navy, as 
quoted by J. 8. Skinner, says : “ Mules are more 
used in Spain and P. than in any other 
countries -I have visited. The King of Spain 
used them for his carriage when I was in Mad- 
rid. and most of the grandees. In Lisbon, I was 
told, $1500 was often paid for a pair of carriage 
mules. The Duchess of Braganza (Don Pedro's 
widow) was a decided mulewoman, and drove six 


of the most + ny grays lever saw. Donna 
Maria used lish horses. I went through her 
stables with her coachman, who was an English- 
man. He told me that in that mountainous 
country, native horses were best for service— 
mules better thaneither. I travelled in the dili- 
= from Barcelona to Madrid, via Valencia, 
‘our hundred miles and back. Mules were used 
the whole route, six to the team, and travelled as 
fast as our 8 usually do. Their public ve- 
hicles are much heavier than ours.” Mules are 
raised extensively in some parts of our country, 
and have many advocates. They are hardy, free 
from disease, and are in their prime at the age 
when the horse begins to decay, and require but 


family on their wards patient camel, the 
“desert ship,” so admirable adapted by Provi- 
dence for travelling the arid wastes of sand that 
abound in the East, bears the burden of a h 
frame covered with cloth, which contains 
veiled women and children of the Turkish fami- 
ly. This contrivance must be well balanced and 
ballasted to keep it trim. _— Turk paces 
beside it on his barb, preceded by a Nubian ona 
diminutive donkey. The young camel driver is 
also a Nubian. Another engraving of the series 
represents a Persian farmer’s cart—a sort of truck 
with very oe wheels, drawn by a couple of 
buffalo bulls. The rude vehicle is pretty well 
loaded with passengers, to say nothing of the 
market baskets. A young man is 
playing an air on arustic pipe. These 
people belong to Khosrovah, a vi situated in 


the middle of a fine plain near Lake Ourmyah, 
three or four days’ journey from Tabriz, 
the capital of mages jan, one of the ten prov- 

ts 


inces of Persia. inhabitants, numbering 
about 1200, are of Chaldaic origin. They 
were formerly Nestorians, but are now Catholics, 
having been converted to Catholicism about a 
century ago. Industrious and intelligent, these 
people have succeeded, notwithstanding the taxes 
which burthen them, in acquiring a degree of 
ease in their circumstances not common with the 
subjects of the Shah. Persia is poor—the people 
—— occupy, in common with their e, 
miserably cold and smoky huts. At Khosrovah 
the houses are clean, and well built. There 
are many gardens, and the cultivation of the sur- 


lands attests more agricultural knowl: 


edge and care than is generally found among the 


POPULAR INTELLIGENCE. 


It is a common error to overrate the intelligence 
ot the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
\ in the intellectual scale; for, although our no- 
madic ancestors were long without the cultivation 
of knowledge and literature, they were not, 
fore, mentally inert. There is an education of 
the mind, dastinct from the literary, which is 
ually imparted by the contingences of active 
ite, Io this, which is always the education of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors 
were never deficient. The operation of practical 
but powerful intellect may be traced in the wis- 
dom and energy of their frost political mechan- 
isms and montcipal institutions. It pervades 
their ancient laws ; and is displayed in full di- 
| mensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, 
in that collection of our native jurisprudence 
which one Braston has transmitted to us. The 
system of common law there exhibited, was ad- 
mirably adapted to their wants and benefit ; and 
has mainly contributed to form the national bul- 
warks, that individual character by which Eng- 
land has been so long enriched and so vigorously 


upheld.—Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxons. 
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and sabres, appear in the road, and the | two-thirds the feed of a horse. Their proverbial 
driver to | obstinacy is rather the effect of bad’ breaking 
: halt, on the ow of a brace of bullets than a natural characteristic. 
craniim. But you have et w 
back the ruffians and clear the ot 
; test idea of showing fight. They know 
a9 Castilian blood is too precious to be wasted 
a highway brawl. They oe théir car- 
bines at random, and then turn bridle, set spurs 
to their nags and gallop off at a furious rate, sav- 
| ing their necks if not their credit. Robber No. | 
| great | 
i most everywhere employed in the raising of 
crops, and is an art perfectly familiar to the Per- 
sian agriculturist, having been practised from the 
remotest antiquity. 


THE FRENCH CONSCRIPT. 


are pa 
and truth to nature. Tho first depict; the * De- 
gail The scene of this 
War han heveght its evil 
. tumes, in Bretagne. ar t its evi 
home to the heart of a peaceful, rural vil 
whose inhabitants have no aspirations for glory, 
and are probably ignorant of the national dispute 
which has ren a levy of men inevitable. 
The fatal lot of conscription has fallen upon the 
best-loved, the Benjamin of a little raral family. 
In the distance the drum is beating the rappel, 


< 


ing the roll-call. The conscript hears 
preasee the decpeet angutch. mock: 
presses eepest i i m 
er, almost ove cen) by her emotions, droo 
her head upon his shoulder, and clinging 
to her darling, sighs out her sad farewell. On 
the other side of the youth stands his father, a 
toil-worn man, whose hard features, as he gazes 
on his son and clasps his hand, are relaxed by 
and tenderness. The young brother, who 
ds the conscript’s wallet, and who is to accom- 


| 
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| and the young conscripts are falling into ranks, at 
| the summons of the non-commissioned officer : 
Me 
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pany him to the rendezvous, also stands the 
ture of grief. An older sister, with a babe in 
arms, is hiding her tear-filled eyes with her hand. 
Even the dog gazcs wistfully on the little group, 
as if conscious of the distress of the family to 
which he is attached. It is a bitter moment for 
all. Turn we to the second picture. Years 
have passed. We are standing on the same spot 
—before the same doorway. A pent roof 
been added to it—and even the decay of that ad- 
dition attests the march of time. The conscript, 
bronzed by the suns of Italy and Egypt, ripened 
from a soft youth into a stern, bearded man, 
rushes to meet his old mother, whose J gee: for 
his preservation on the field of battle, nightly 
and daily poured forth, have prevailed. In the 
shadow of the doorway the youthful brother, now 
a fall grown man, is advancing to greet the wan- 
derer. We miss the figure of the father. Sire 
and son will never meet again on this side of 
eternity. The old man is laid to rest with his 
fathers in the churchyard. In one of the boys in 
the foreground we can scarcely 
brother ; bat that thin figure cottage door, 
basket has dropped in the moment of sur- 
prise, and whose eyes are seeking to reconcile the 
the conserigt's eater, 
is undou ipt’s sister. 
de have heard the news, and are rushing to- 
gether to give a welcome to the soldier. The 
two pictures are suggestive of quite a little 
drama. The conscription, or enlistment of the 
inhabitants of a country e of bearing arms, 
is distinguished from recruiting, or voluntary en- 
listment, and its name is derived from the an- 
cient military system. Every Roman citizen 
was obliged to serve as a soldier from his 17th to 
his 45th year. According to the Roman law, 
four legions of infantry, each consisting of 6666 
men, were annually levied. All citizens capable 
of bearing arms were compelled, under penalt 
of deprivation of fortune and liberty, to assemble 
in the Campus Martius, or near the capitol, and 
the consuls, seated in their curule chairs, assisted 
3 the legionary tribunes, made their selections 
men. In the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion it was declared to be the duty and honor of 
every French citizen to serve in the French army. 
Every French citizen was born a soldier, and li 
able to serve from 12 to 40 of age. The 
young men of the desi; age assembled an- 
nually at appointed places, and the selections of 
the requisite number from é¢ach locality was 
_ made by lot. According to this system, no rank 
in society is exempt from the duty of defending 
the state, and it is not unusual to see young men 
of fortune and title serving in the ranks as pri- 
vate soldiers. Many such have made the cam- 
paigns of Algeria as Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique. It is this feature in the composition of 
the mch armies that rendered the French 
troops so superior to the English in the Crimea. 
The large infusion of educated and refined men 
gives the French troops a moral effectiveness 
which their allies want. Moreover, in the French 
army rank is not the p tive of money and 
official favor. The humblest soldier in the 
ranks may, if he is brave and intelligent, become 
a marshal of France. In the English army, on 
the contrary, the private that he 
can never aspire to the epaulette. He may shed 


recognize the baby | 


. work alarms his indolence ; 


his blood for the honor of his country and the 
glory of his chief, but his sword can never carve 
out advancement for himself. The French have 
from time immemorial been distinguished for 
their feats of arms and for their love of military 
glory. It was the boast of the ancestors of the 
present race of Frenchmen, that, even if the arch 
of heaven were to sink, they would sustain it on 
t lance points. In theory, every man in 
France is born a soldier—and in fact, there is 
scarcely a man among the many millions of 
France, who has not, in the course of his life, ex- 
perienced the thrill of military ardor. Even the 
women have been infected with this ion. In 
the wars of the old republic, General Dumourier 
had for his aides-de-camp two of the most bean- 
tiful women in all France. They were seen under 
the heaviest fire, rallying the faint-hearted and 
heading the heroic soldiers in the most desperate 
charges. In the civil ware of Paris, grisettes 
have fought and fallen beside their lovers ; and 
an epaulette and spur go a t way in winning 
the smiles of the French fair. Louis Napoleon 
has made good use of the Gallic love of arms, 
and his throne may be said to rest on bayonets. It 
is an alarming fact that in France, in every 
twenty years, at least a million. and a half of men 
are restored from the army to agricultural pur- 
suits, a large proportion of whom are unfit to re- 
sume their stations in civil life, from the idleness 
and vicious habits engendered by campaigning. 
M. Alletz says: “ Look at the soldier just freed 
from service. He spends before his de re, in 
some coarse cane the money that he has re- 
ceived from home to enable him to return. Re- 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to sup- 
ply the deficiency thus created, he reaches his 
native place half naked, drooping with fatigue 
and hunger. In a few days is exhausted the 
natural joy he feels at finding himself among his 
friends again. Accustomed to the excitement of 
danger, if he has been in the field, or to the vag- 
abond indolence which he leads in great cities 
during a long peace, he soon feels a heavy and 
ennui. Everything is strange and monot- 
onous to him; the uniformity of life which he is 
compelled to lead wearies him, used as he is to 
change; the solitude of the village 

gives no scope to his the necessity ot 
is newly-acquired 

liberty embarrasses a character broken by disci- 
pline; he misses the public places of the cities ; 
ennui makes him irritable and hard ; he seeks out 
old companions of arms and idleness, gets drunk 
with them, quarrels, rains or drives his family to 
despair; shortens, perhaps, the days of his 
mother ; becomes an evil example to youth, ex- 
cites the indignation of all respectable people, is 
a cause of affliction and dishonor to his family, 
and disturbs the repose of the magistrate. It is 
asad thing to say, but it is too frequent to find 
old soldiers among the greatest criminals. Lou- 
vel, Fieschi, Alibaud, moreover, had been sol- 
diers.” M. Randot, also, says that the fifty 
thousand men who ly return per annum to 
civil life, find it difficult:to compete with work- 
men whose education has not been disturbed. 
They generally go and inhabit towns, and, ac- 
cording to him, form an army always ready for 
insurrection. In civil war, therefore, it is against 
old soldiers that the young recruits have to fight. 
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THE FATAL HELMETS.* 
A GALLIC LEGEND. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR. 


Tr was on a dark in the month of 
February, 814, that two horsemen, clad in com- 
plete armor, and mounted on fleet and powerful 
changes, rode rapidly towards one of the gates of 
the city of Paris. were young and gallant 
knights, favorites of ates ne, now 
bound for the ancient palace of , with 


* The basis of this sketch may be found in that very 
— and valuable illustrated work,‘ Les Rues de 
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sealed despatches for its sensechal, from the new 
monarch, Louis, the brother and successor of 


the Frat emperor. 
* Look, Raoul!” said one of the on. 
ert de Guercy, addressing his companion, 
de Lys, “the clouds have lifted a little, and 
through a rent in the murky canopy of heaven, 
one star beams out, a prestige of good fortune. 

“Ay, Robert,” replied brother in-arms, 
and methinks I behold, rising in the distance, the 
hoary battlements and time-worn towers of the 
old palace. Dearer to me, that old Roman pi 
in all its rude severity, than the fairest citadel 
other lands—for is it not the bower of my ladye 

“ Not peerless!” answered Guercy, “ 
forget her sister Gisla.” — 


by 
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“They are twin-stars of said Raoul. 
—worthy sisters of the imperial emagne.” 

What think you the monarch will say to 
our attachment 

“I know not. I have not learned to read his 
character. But I fear his and pride. 
Yet a little while, Robert, must our loves be hid- 
den. We have wooed and won our mistresses in 
secret—let us still shroud our passions in the veil 
of mystery. The hour will come, believe me, 
when we can avouch it in the face of day. When 
we have carved our fortunes with our swords, 
and earned with our blood the highest honors of 
chivalry, each can claim the hand of an emper- 
sister as. his guerdon. But here we are at 


gate. 
Raising his b 
orous and martial blast. The gate was o , 
and the knights, setting spurs to their horses, 
dashed under the archway, the flambeaux of the 
throwing a ruddy light upon their gleam- 
companions as ro , & few cavaliers 
mounted in haste, ond as far 
as palace of Thermes. 
party on at speed, the iron- 
shod feet of the horses dashing fire from the 
stones that lay scattered in the narrow, unpaved, 
and ill-kept streets. At length they reached the 
old palace, where the knights dismissed their es- 
cort. The seneschal, an old man, whose white 
beard descended half-way to his girdle, reeeived 
them with the honors due to couriers from the 
emperor, and gave orders that their pre ort 
should be cared for, while he himself marshalled 
the way into a long, vaulted hall, wainscotted 
with oak, upon the walls of which hung panoplies 
of arms and banners of all nations, many of 
them wrested from their original 
the gallantry of Charlemagne. Yet it was a 
place, and the night-wind, that found its 
way through the loop-holes, swayed the nernes 
banners to and fro with a dismal, moaning sound, 
that of of the prophet of evil. 
old seneschal, conducted the 

“ You are from Aix-la-Chapelle ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Raoul. “And we have ridden 
all the way on the 
along the route. I know not how a 
ion feels, he will answer for himself; but for my 
own part, I am as weary in limb as after a day 
heads upon a field of battle. 

ut a venison pasty and a flagon of wine before 
retiring to rest would not come amiss. What 
R obert qv 


might be tempted to break it, for my necessities 
are oe answered De Guercy. 

at your despatches, noble nights,” said the 
we By the I had almost forgotten,” 

mass ! most said 
Raoul, producing the packet from his breast. 


D 

arms,” and he placed it in the hands of the old 
The seneschal carefully broke the seal, 
and unfo! parchment, began to read the 


contents. T 


in his features. 
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When he had read every word, the seneschal 
raised his head, and addressing the bearer of the 
despatch, said : 

“You are named Raoul de Lys?” 
Raoul inclined his head. 


de G 
“Then, Robert de Guercy and de Lys,” 
said the seneschal, ‘I arrest you both.” 

“By whose authority t’’ demanded Raoul, 


fiercely. 
“By the emperor's,” the seneschal, 
striking the-parchment with his withered hand. 
The two knights looked at each other with 
astonishment. 

“ You will surrender your swords,” said the 


seneschal. 
Raoul and Robert disdainfully gave up their 


weapons. 

“At least tell us of what crime we are ac- 
cused,” said Raoul. 

“It is not specified in the letter,” replied the 
seneschal, “only that you are to be imprisoned, 
and my orders command your separation.” 

“ Our separation !” cried Raoul, throwing him- 
self into the arms of his friend. ‘‘ Robert is m 
brother-in-arms—my companion in peril 

ure. Part us not.” 

“Compel me not to use violence,”’ said the 

al, gravely. “Obey—and trust to 


fortune. 
* Good-night, then, ” said Raoul, sadly. 
“What may be the issue of this affair ven 


with his other prisoner, 
and Raoul de Lys heard the door barred and 
locked behind him. Throwing himself upon an 
oaken bench, he reflected painfully pore the sud- 
den change which had fallen on his fortunes. A 


before, he looked forward to a rapturous meeti 
with Rotrude, now he was from her an 
pe forever. As these painful thoughts 
h his mind, the iron tongue of the 
lfry of St. a ow 
swung open on its hinges, Robert de Guercy, 
holding a lamp in his hand, and followed by a 
_— figure, entered the hall. Raoul to 
is feet. 
“Raoul! brother! friend!” cried the knight. 
“ We must up and act. Theemperor has doomed 
us to imprisonment.” 


” 
“ Too true,” replied Gisla. “And ere many. 
hours, my brother will be himself in Paris to en- 


force his orders.” 
Lg did we our swords?” said 
Raoul, furiously —* it wo have been better to 


have died fighting like knights and gentlemen, 


than perish like rats in a dungeon. But where 
is Rotrude?” 
“ Here, Raoul,” the soft voice of a 


glorious, ‘dark-eyed creature, who glided into the 
: ll and threw herself into the arms of her 
lover. 


young knights watched his coun- 
depicted 


tenance, and saw surprise 


| 
| “ And yeu?” the seneschal continued, turning 
| | to the second 
| 
| 
qi : few days since, he was a favorite of the greatest 
4 monarch of the earth—now, he was a prisoner by 
| the command of his successor. A few moments 
“ How know you this ?” 
Robert de Guercy pointed to the shrinking fig- 
} “T have made no vows of abstinence, orI | ure of Gisla. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
if 


Gisla wrung her hands and wept. 
“ Fie, sister !’" said Rewede, soning from the 
embrace of Raoul. ‘“ These tears are unworthy 


court-yard. Let us fly while we have the 


“And wherefore fly #1!’ asked a deep voice. 
Rotrude turned in terror, and Louis himself, 
mane from the secret passage, stood before 


“Thou here ?” cried Rotrade. 
“Ay—sister mine,” cried the monarch. “ Why 
you fly before me, maidens, like startled doves. 


ine ape nest warm ; I knew you could not 
had 
“ But how could win way hither ?” 
irl,” secret 
the old are as well known to me as to the 
architect himself. I could find my way through 
their labyrinthine windings blindfolded. So,” 
be added, turning to the twe knights, “ you are 


“and un- 


noble knights, that love 
these damsels fair 
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= 
sister of Charlemagne—the mistress a | 
| _ gallant knight. All is not desperate. The sen- | 
ba eschal is sound asleep. I have corrupted the | 
guards. Four fleet horses are saddled in the | 
| 
4 | Yes, my liege,” answered Raoul, 
| armed and prisoners by your order.” 
| _ “ Valor may well be a prisoner, when beauty is 
. his jailer,” said the monarch, smiling. “Am I 
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“And you are not disposed to be cruel ?” asked 
Louis, turning to the two sisters. 

Their blushes answered in the affirmative. 

“Ah!” cried Louis, reproachfully. “ Why 
did you not make a confidant of me, and treat 
me as a friend and brother? You should have 
been wedded royally. Now, since it seems to me 
that the ceremony must immediately take place, 
there is no room for splendor. I havea priest in 
waiting. Go, sisters, and put on your 
bravest attire, and return to me at once.” 

The sisters obeyed. ; 

Raoul was astounded. 

“Can I have heard aright!” he exclaimed. 
“Does your majesty really intend to bestow on 
poor knights the sisters of your majesty ?” 

“ If you live,” replied the monarch, ye shall 
wed them ere the morning dawn. Poor ini hts! 
say you? Those who enjoy a sovereign’s favor 
can never be called poor. And as a token of 
my countenance, I hereby present two costly hel- 
mets with the accompanying armor, which f pray 
you to put on immediately. A warrior should 
wed in mail.” 

At asignal from the monarch, four attendants 
appeared from the secret passage, bringing two 
complete suits of armor. 

These are curious,” said the monarch “You 
will value them as having once belonged to my 
illustrious brother—may his soul rest in peace! 

y were made in Italy, and sent him from Ra- 


venna, in return for a huge goblet filled with 
stones.” 
As he spoke thus, the attendants disarmed the 


knights, and clad them in their new armor. This 

accomplished, Louis bade them be seated, 
and await in the hall the return of himself and 
their brides. / 

When, after the lapse of some time, the two 
sisters, apparelled from hea@ to foot in virgin 
white, and holding each other by the hand, re- 
entered the hall, they found the two knights sit- 
ting motionless in the huge oaken chairs where 
Louis had left them. Eath. lady, distinguishing 
her lover by his stature, repaired to his side. The 
warriors did not rise to welcome their brides. 

“Raoul!” said Rotrude, placing her white 
hand on the shoulder of her lover. 

Raoul replied not—and the cold steel sent a 
aon shudder through the frame of the beauti- 

girl. 

“Speak to me, Robert!” cried the other sister. 
“Tt is is Gisla, beloved one.” 

Robert de Guercy neither spoke nor moved. 

Rotrude raised the hand of Raoul; when she 
relinquished it, it fell like lead. A wild shriek 
burst from the lips of the heart-broken sisters. 
At the same moment both had made the discov- 
ery that their lovers were dead. 

A mechanical apparatus, the contrivance of 
some malevolent genius, was contained in each 
helmet, the operation of which excluded the air, 
while the throat of the wearer was griped as in 
an iron vice, and life was » ily extinguished. 
Louis had probably devided that the mere fact of 
two humble knights aspiring to wed the sisters 
of their sovervign, was sufficient to merit death ; 
bat whatever his motive, his vengeance was speedy 
and effective. Of the two sisters, Gisela died on 


the spot in her lover’s death. Ro- 
trude, removed to a convent by order of the em- 
peror, soon lost her reason, and died also, in the 
course of a few weeks, a ravitiy maniac. 
Many—many years afterwards, when the old 
palace was crumbling away, two suits of armor 
were brought to light, enclosed in a secret cham- 
ber. On examination a skeleton was found in 
each. But the visor of each helmet, on being 
raised by mechanical agency, discovered a ghast- 
ly head in a state of extraordinary preservation. 
These were the fatal helmets, and the heads 
those of the ill-starred lovers of (iisla and 
Rotrude. a ‘ 


ABUSE OF OUR STOMACHS, 

No other civilized people, probably, are accus- 
tomed to abuse their stomachs so badly as we 
Americans of the United States. Our food is 
often badly~ chosen, and still more frequently 
spoiled in cooking, and always eaten in utter dis- 
regard of dietetic rules. We eat far too much 
flesh meat (and especially pork, in its most ob- 
jectionable form), and too little bread, vegetables 
and fruits. Our hot, soda-raised biscuits, hot 
griddle-cakes, saturated with butter, and the hot, 
black, intolerable coffee, which form the staples 
of our breakfasts, are, in the way in which they 
are taken, among the most deleterious articles 
ever put upon a table. 

Pies are another American abomination, and 
have no small share of our ill-health to answer 
for. The mince pie, as it is generally made, is 
the abomination of abominations. Some describe 
it as “ white and indigestible at top, ve 
moist and indigestible at the bottom, and untol 
horrors in the middle.” Even our bread is un- 
wholesome. It is made of the finest of fine flour, 
and fermented till its natural sweetness and a 
large portion of its nutritive elements are de- 
stroyed, or raised with those poisonous chemi- 
cals, soda and cream of tartar. In either case, 
it is unfit to be eaten. The rich cake which our 
good housekeepers deem so indispensable, are 
still worse, and so on.—Jacques’s Hints 
Physical Perfection. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH STATISTECS. 

The Church Almanac, for 1860, contains the 
usual yearly summary of facts and information 
relating to the Episcopal Church, from which 
we gather as follows: The Episcopal Church 
in the United States contains 33 diocesses. The 
present number of bishops, provisional bishops 
and assistant bishops is 43 ; priests and deacons, 
2030; parishes, 2110. There were ordained 
during the year 78 deacons and 93 priests. 
Number of candidates for holy orders, 281. 
Churches consecrated, 69. The baptisms were 
as follows: Infants, 24,415: adults,.5121; not 
stated, 487 ; total—30,023. Number of confir- 
mations, 14,596; communicants added, 14,794; 

resent number, 135,767; marriages, 7059; bur- 
ials, 12,442; Sunday school teachers, 14,091; 
scholars, 118,069. he amount of contributions 
for missionary and charitable purposes was 
$1,627,183 12. 


CLOUDS 
And through ie fgets watch the hanging clouds, 
Those play thnsies of the mighty 
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A LOVER’S LAMENT. 


BY sales FRANKLIN FITTS. 


‘The mirage of Egyptian sands, 
inusive, fading like a dream : 
The shadowy touch of moonlight hands 
Upon the cheek-in fitful gleam— 
These are the types of transient bliss, 
More futile than the moonbeam’s kiss! 
Of brief delights, full-mixed with shade; 
Of flowers that bloom, alas! to fade, 
And leave us, when their time is o'er, 
More sad, more wretched than before! 


Is it a dream ’—or have these eyes 
Beheld, in truth, thy living form? 
Do phantoms of my brain arise, 
Like boreal lights in winter skies,” 
To vex me with enchantment warm? 
“Nay ! I have listened to thy words, 
More pleasant than the song of birds ; 
With rapture have these senses known 
Thy presence in those moments flown ; 
The witchery of thy soulful eyes 
Has filled my breast with love-lorn sighs! 
Each dear enchantment of thy mien, 
Thy face, thy form, thyself once seen, 
Are graven on my heart’s blank leaf, 
Imperishable types of grief! 


Tis over now—the dream has fled, 

Like mirage vain, or moonbeam wan! 
The hopes, the joys which thou hast led 

In happy train, with thee are gone! 
An hour, a day—’tis little time 
To linger o’er in mournful rhyme; 
Yet hours like these are few and brief, 
Fit to be wept with silent grief! ¢ 
And thou art gone—and other skies 
Enfold thee in their varied dyes. 
O, may they softly, gently shed 
Their dewy blessings on thy head! 
Others by thee to-day are blessed, 

» woe is me! perhaps caressed. 
lady, thou wilt not forget 

The lonely stranger haply met ; 
Thy parting hand-clasp, warm and true, 
Thy sweetly-spoken, sad adieu, 
Are memories which may not depart 
From out this weary, sorrowing heart, 
Although—0 heart of mine, be calm !— 
That voice may be no more thy balm; 
Although—0O weeping soul, give o’er!— 
That hand be pressed in mine no more! 


+ 
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DANGERS OF COUSINSHIP. 


BY EDWARD O, TUCKERMAN. 


Wuen you were still in jacket and trousers, 
dear reader, if you are of the masculine gender, 
or in frocks and pinafore, if you belong to that 
gentler sex whose name is a synonyme for love- 
liness, did you not feel distressed at always find- 
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ing a moral trailing at the end of your favorite 
fairy tales, like a piece of dirty paper catching 
at the skirts of a magnificent silk dress, and 
dragged along over the pavement by its charming 
wearer, wholly unconscious of the grinning chim- 
ney-sweep and shop-boys? We recollect very 
well the vexation of spirit that filled our own 
youthful bosom, when gorgeous palaces and fair 
princesses vanished at the approach of some 
axiom of commonplace morality, such as “Be 
virtuous and you will be happy,” “ Vice always 
produces misery,” and the like. If your moral 
is a necessary accompaniment of your story, why 
not give it to your little victims at the beginning, 
rather than at the end, on the same principle that 
physicians give the nauseous dose of cod liver 
oil first, and then afterwards the nice little bit of 
preserved ginger, to “take the taste out?” We, 
however, hold that a moral is a disagreeable ex- 
crescence, a wen on a beautiful nose, the fifth 
foot of the five-footed calf, the one great and tire- 
some superfiuity. We preface the following vera- 
cious history, therefore, with the frank avowal 
that there is no moral to it that cannot be 
summed up in this short maxim—“ Pretty cous- 
ins are dangerous things.” But if you, sage 


.| reader, still believe that the moral is the soul, and 


the story only the body, why, just bury this soul- 
less body in the grate, and turn your attention to 
that useful and instructive little work, entitled— 
“Plums for Good Boys: or, How to buy a 
Pound of Happiness with an Ounce of Self- 
Denial.” 

Who does not krfw the pleasures and conve- 
niences of cousinship? If you are a lively 
young bachelor, how pleasant it is, when ,you 
make your annual visit up country, to be greeted 
by half a dozen rosy faces with a—“ Fie, Cousin 
Tom! you ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
your impudence!” Then, your male cousins 
are capital fellows to go partridge.shooting with ! 
What royal times you have with them tront- 
fishing! Moreover, cousins pre-suppose uncles 
and aunts; and who ever made mince pies so 
well as Aunt Mehitable, or told a story so well 
as Uncle Josh? The delights of cousinship are 
manifold; and so are the conveniences, too. If 
your cousins are nice girls and hearty, pleasant 
fellows, it makes them tenfold nicer and pleas- 
anter to know they are your own kith and kin; 
and if otherwise, they are only cousins, afver all, 
not brothers and sisters—and, good gracious! 
who cares for his cousins? But these consider- 
ations are palpable and self-evident ; did you ever 
reflect on the dangers of the relationship? If 
not, read this warning exposition of them, and 
ponder its awfn! lessons with due solemnity. : 


PART I. 

"IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A RASH VOW. 

In the retired little village of Hanaford (don’t 
consult your map—or if you must, look at 
Cochin-China ; you will find it there as soon as 
anywhere) no man was better known or more 
highly respected than Squire Ketchup. A 
selectman, a justice of the peace, the owner of 
some three hundred good acres and some ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars safely invested, he found 
life a “ toler’bly pleasant kind ofinstitooshun,” as 
he phrased it; and he seemed disposed to make 
it “toler’bly pleasant” to those around him. 


He was very benevolent and open-handed, but 


shrewd withal; he had as keen ascent for an im- 
postor as a dog has for a woodchuck, and about 
as much mercy, too. If one of his fellow-towns- 
men had a few hundreds to invest, he would 
“happen in” upon the squire some afternoon, 
and in the course of an hour or so, carelessly 
remark : 

“ Wall, squire, I dunno much about them ’ere 
sort of things, ‘cause I aint so much in the way 
of hearin’ on ’em as you men of prop’ty air, but I 
hearn ’em telling down at the store, t’other day, 
that the Hodge Podge. Railroad is a doin’ a 
purty smashing business, now-a-days, and makes 
consid’able dividends to the stockholders.” 

“Wall, yes,” the squire would dryly say, 
“ p’r’aps it doos do a purty smashing business ; 
I cale’late it’ll go to smash one of these days, 
directors and all. Tell ye what, néighbor, it 
don’t pay to make dividends of ten per cent., 
_ and borrer the money to do it with.” 

“Wall, I kinder thought as much,” the other 
would say, closing his fingers tightly over some- 
thing he had in his coat-pocket. “I sez to my 
old ’oman last week, ‘ Polly,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
b’lieve the Hodge Podge Railroad is worth half 
so much as the Cat’s-Wool Factory ; and Polly,’ 
sez I, ‘if I had a thousand dollars, it shouldn’t 
go to the railroad, Polly. Eh, squire?” 

“ Folkses has diffrent opinions,” the squire 
would rejoin, with a sly twinkle in his eye. “I 
never sot much by the factory myself, but it’s a 
free country, neighbor. I don’t mind telling ye 
I consider them ‘ere two critters mighty resky 
kind of cattle. If I had a peck of dimes I 
didn’t want to lay out on manure, and if there 
wasn’t no claims upon me, sech as wife longing 
for a decent gown to go to meetin’ with, or suth- 
in’ of the sort, wall, I dunno, I guess I might 
p’r’aps buy a few shares in the Farmers’ Bank, 
or invest ’em in a safe mortgage. It doosn’t do 
no good to make haste to be rich,’ ’cause Scrip- 
ter’s agin it, and Scripter is gen’ally about 


right, I expect. If I was you, 

money in somewhere that you know i 

safe and pay you six per cent. 

loses than wins when they play at speculatin’.” 

“ Wall, I didn’t exactly say, squire, that I’d 
any thought of layin’ up money myself, jest 
now, but p’r’aps I may bimeby, if the Lord 
prospers me. Poor men like me, squire, hey 
other things to think of. Fine day, squire— 
good for the hayin’.” 

Now the worthy squire lived in a substantial, 
two-story house, with barns and outhouses 
around it, situated on the edge of a hill sloping 
gradually to the waters of the Assaquot River. 
Everything in the neighborhood, the orchards, 
the cornfields, the kitchen. garden, the little flower- 
plot in front of the house, the honeysuckle over 
the little porch, all betokened the careful farmer 
of easy circumstances. A matron of the true 
New England stamp, busy, good-humored and 
“smart,” together with an only daughter, con 
stituted the family of the squire; and it was 
commonly increased by the addition of a hired 
man or two. The daughter (we will be com- 
municative and frank with you, gentle reader— 
she is our heroine) was a blithe, merry damsel of 
seventeen, of a generous and affectionate dispo- 
sition, but withal, self-willed and (it must be con- 
fessed) a little coquettish. All the gay bloods 
of the quiet country village paid their homage at 
the feet of the triumphant little beauty, who was 
fully aware of her own charms and conquests. 
There was great strife and contention as to who 
should drive her to the temperance lecture, 
which was occasionally delivered in the “ middle 
of the town,” or drive her back from the husk- 
ings or other merry-makings, which were the 
especial scenes of her victories; a staf which 
not unfrequently resulted in the total discomfiture - 
of all the contending parties, while she saucily 
declared that Pete Brown drove too slow and 
Jehu Crane drove too fast, and Ichabod Frey 
did not mind his driving at all, but kept looking 
at her; for her part, she couldn’t conceive why 
he looked at her all the time. Was she a black 
slave from Kamschatka (her geography was 
rather vague), that she was to be stared at for- 
ever? And by this time, having worked herself 
into quite a little miff, she would jump into her 
father’s sleigh, and vow she admired to ride 
three on a seat; while the rival aspirants to the 
honor of being her protector, were left to settle 
the quarrel among themselves as best they might. 
Her father used to watch her proceedings with 
a dry smile on his face, and simply say : 

“Take care, Bess—it’ll be their turn by- 
and-by !” 
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‘Things had been in this state for a year or 
two, and Bess had been growing more and more 
until the little tyrant was hardly to 

be endured, even by her most devoted admirers. 
In vain her father satirized, and her mother more 
seriously reproved her ; she could no more help 
- flirting than a bee could help buzzing. Her heart 
-was kind, almost to excess ; and the tears would 
come, at the mere thought of another’s grief or 


suffering. 

But the giddy-brained girl had never loved 
in her life, and how could she know that 
love is at once the root of half of the happiness 
and half of the misery in the world? ~Sho could 
not conceive that Jerry Williams could be 
touched, except in his vanity, when she smiled 
on his rival, Ike Jones; she did not care a snap 
of her pretty little finger for any of thom—why 
should they care for her? So she coquetted and 
flirted to her heart’s content, and felt lonely 
enough, when she sat down by herself to think ; 
and she did think, once in a while. 

For a long time past, the inhabitants of the 
little community of Hanaford had been ambitious 
to have an academy of their own, that they 
might “teach the young idea how to shoot” 
with guns of Hanaford manufacture. No one 
had been more energetic in promoting this 
scheme, than the squire; and at the last town- 
meeting he, with two others, had been appointed 
& committee to carry it into execution. An ap- 
propriation, deemed sufficient to start this school, 
was passed without one dissentient voice, except 
old Asa Stickleback, a crabbed, hard favored 
elder, who said that the town shouldn’t put its 
fingers into Ais pockets, “jest to give Aaron 
Washburn’s , boy his schoolin’ for nothin’.” 
Of this Smmittee, the squire was chairman ; 
and on him devolved the duty of providing a 
teacher. Now there was some trouble in procur- 
ing just such a man as was wanted; and the 
squire was in some perplexity of mind about the 
matter, when one pleasant day in the latter part 
of July, the Dingletown and Gresham coach, 
which passes semi-weekly through Hanaford, 
rolled up to the squire’s door, and dropped a 
young man with a carpet-bag and umbrella in 
his hand. 

As he approached the door, he cried out in a 
cheery, manly voice : 

“ How d’ye do, all? Why, uncle, how hale 
you look! Never looked so well in your life— 
never !” 

“Wall, lad, I aint in a consumption,” re- 
sponded the individual addressed, complacently 
regarding his burly proportions, and shaking his 
nephew heartily by the hand. 
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. “And aunt, too! I declare, you must have 
lived in clover since I saw you last. And Bess! 
why, how you’ve grown! Must have one, the 
Great Mogul to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

And bending down to take a cousinly salute, 
he was somewhat startled at receiving such a box 
on the ear from the insulted beauty as made his 
head ring on his shoulders. 

“ Take that, Mr. Impertinent, and learn to ask 
in a different style next time,” she cried, laugh- 
ing at the young man’s look of bewilderment. 

“Bets, Bess!” exclaimed the scandalized 
mother, “aint you ashamed of yourself to treat 
your cousin Roger in such a hoydenish man- 
ner? I’m sure I don’t know what that girl 
will come to,” she added, parenthetically, with a 
sigh and shake of the head, as she folded up her 
glasses and put them in her pocket. « 

“Now, Cousin Bessie,” said Roger, good- 
humoredly, “they used to call me in college the 
Grand Unsophisticated Etherial Roaring Ramp- 
ing Invincible Tiger, because I never gave up 
what I once undertook, you see; so you must 
excuse me (seizing her in his arms) since you de 
cline to help me voluntarily to Venus’s Patent 
Panacea for the ear-ache, if (smack, smack) I 
ev (smack) er (smack) help—ev (smack) myself 
(smack, smack, smack).”” 

“ Let me go, sir—let me go,” screamed the 
surprised and mortified girl, “ or I’ll never speak 
to you again as long as I live—never!” And 
she ran off up stairs to hide her tears of anger 
and vexation. 

“Served her right, boy—served her right!” 
said the squire, as soon as he could recover from 
his astonishment at his nephew’s unexpected 
coup d’etat, and the long peals of laughter to 
which he gave vent on its signal success; “but 
I reckon you’re down in her black books now. 
Haw, haw, haw! I calc’late you’re the first man 
ever did that to her—eh, Roger? I guess it’ll 
be long enough ‘fore you git another.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Roger, demurely. 

“Perhaps not!” echoed the squire, incred- 
ulously ; “you don’t expect to ketch her agin, 
do ye? Mebbe you air a purty snfart hunter, 
but you wont trap that ‘ere rabbit agin, I can 
tell ye.” 

“©, I sha’n’t trouble myself at all! she will 
come into the trap of her own accord,” said 
Roger, following his uncle and aunt into the 
house, and depositing his carpet-bag and um- 
brella in the entry. 

“ What in the old gallus doos the boy mean ?” 
said the squire, turning short round and facing 
his nephew so abruptly as nearly to throw him 
sprawling backwards. 
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“ Why he means, whele,” said Roger, laugh- 
ing, “that the next time he gets a kiss from 
Cousin Bessie, she will give it to him of her own 
accord, without his asking.” 

“Wall, yes,” replied the squire, dryly, “I 
reckon that will be the next time.” 

Roger felt.a little piqued at the skeptical tone 
of his uncle’s voice, and deliberately planting a 
chair by the open window and seating himself in 
it, he said: 

“If you will give me leave to try, uncle, I’ll 
engage that before three weeks are over, she will 
kiss ‘me of her own free will before your face and 

e Wall, you’d better leave her alone,” an- 
swered the squire; “ you'll only burn your fin- 
gers if you handle hot coals, and she isn’t zactly 
a cold ’un. It doos well enough once, for a 
joke ; but you'd better make up with her, and 
not mind her tantrums. You'd come off kinder 
second-best, I reckon. But I'll give you my 
best mare Dolly the day you can coax her to 
kiss ye.” 

Roger said no more, but mentally resolved to 
make a little experiment with his pretty cousin, 
and prove his own ingenuity by obtaining from 
her, malgré his uncle’s predictions, one of those 
delicious little bonbons of the arch-confectioner, 
Cupid, which our expressive Anglo Saxon tongue 
christens a kiss. He had considerable confidence 
in his powers of fascination, and still more in his 
strategical abilities ; the combination of the two, 
he reasoned, could not but bring his plans to a 
successful issue. Meantime the steam of the 
dinner which was in process of preparation, 
assailed his nostrils, and sharpened his appetite, 
never very dull, to such a degree that he wel- 
comed the call to the table with the greatest 
alacrity. 


PART II. 

SHOWING HOW THE VOW WAS KEPT. 
Ir was not long after the arrival of Roger 
Wheaton at his uncle’s house, that the squire 


rode over "to Deacon Covenant’s, to have a con- 
sultation with him and his brother committee- 
man, Colonel Bearskin. This visit was speedily 
followed by the news, which ran like wildfire 
through the little town, that Mr. Wheaton, the 
squire’s nephew, who had just graduated at 
Dartover College, would open an academy in 
the middle of the town, and would receive appli- 
cations until the twentieth of September. 
There were enough gossiping tongues in the 
neighborhood to make every man, woman and 
child in Hanaford acquainted with the fact that 


tion fees of the scholars were his own 

sites, in addition to the two hundred dollars, he 
made his mind quite at ease on the subject of his 
next year’s operation. Moreover, as he was to 
board at “his uncle’s, he saw the way clear for 
carrying into execution a scheme his fertile brain 
had already concocted for securing the now coy- 
eted kiss from the rosy lips of his fair cousin, 
To be sure, he sometimes regretted his bragga- 
docio boasting, when he looked at her spirited 
little head, and he felt secret misgivings that he 
should never bestride the handsome mare Dolly 
as his own property. He saw plainly enough 
that notwithstanding her coquetries and saucy, 
self-reliant manner, she was at heart coy and shy 
as a wild deer of the woods, and was far more of 
a mature woman than he had given her credit for 
being. He felt half inclined e#give up this mock 
chase, and then perhaps—pshaw ! what a fool he 
was! So he watched his opportunity. 

Two weeks elapsed, and Roger had long ago 
made peace with Bess, and they were often to- 
gether. The bilberries furnished an excuse for 
many a ramble in the pastures and fields; but 
Roger was not altogether pleased to see that for 
some unaccountable reason Bess was almost sure 
to be accompanied by her friend Jennie Single- 
ton, who lived in a little house, on the banks of 
the Assaquot. Why he should objecf'to the s0- 
ciety of a very pretty and intelligent girl, who 
evidently liked him much, we leave to better 
magicians than ourself to divine; but as to the 
fact itself, there can be no doubt. He concealed 
all chagrin, however, and devoted his energies to 
making himself as attractive as possible to his 
cousin, who found him of a very different char- 
acter from her other admirers ; for the first time 
she had met her equal. 

They were in the squire’s garden together, one 
forenoon, only two days before the expiration of 
the three weeks, and, strange to say, Jennie Sin- 
gleton was not present. A peach tree, well 
loaded with luscious fruit, hung its gifts near 
where they were standing, and one large downy, 


mellow peach caught the fancy of the young 


girl, who pointed it out to Roger. 
“ What! that one?” said he. “Perhaps I 
might reach it, if my arm were as long as the 
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Boston Liberty Pole. Is there any particular 
star in the milky way you would like me to fileh 
for you, Bessie t” 

“No, thank you,” she replied, with a mock 
curtesy, “ my cousin Roger is more brilliant than 
is always visible in my 


any star, and he 
” 

“ He will be most happy to set, if his radiance 
is too refulgent,” said Roger, taking off his hat 
and making a low bow. 

“J should prefer to see him rise, at least as far 
as that peach,” was her answer; “but perhaps 
such a star would be put out, if it had to climb a 
tree.” 

“Well, then, here I go, Bess, regardless of 
expense!” exclaimed he, with a face of feigned 
terror,as he nimbly swung himself among the 
branches. “Adam fell because of an apple, and 
if Roger Wheaton falls because of a peach, re- 
member it was a woman tempted them both !” 

So saying, he climbed up as high as he thought 
the branches would bear him, but found the 
peach still beyond his reach. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to give up, perhaps through fear of losing 
his soubriquet of the Invincible Tiger, he strained 
forward as far as he could, keeping hold of a 
small bough with one hand, while he reached 
forth with the other. But his last words were 
ominous ; just as he was on the point of securing 
the prize, the bough which supported his weight 
gave way, and after an ineffectual effort to save 
himself by clutching at nother branch, he fell 
heavily to the ground and lay motionless. Bessie 
stood aghast for a moment, and then, without 
‘losing her presence of mind, ran to her cousin 
and raised his head—at the same time calling 
loudly for her father. Before many seconds had 
elapsed, her father and two hired men were 


carrying the senseless form of the young man 


into the house, where they laid him on. a bed, 
and tore off his cravat. 

“No bones are broken, thank God!” ejacu- 
lated the squire, feeling his legs and arms; “ but 
no thanks to the pesky tree. Rub his wrists, 
wife, and wet ’em in cold water; and here, 


Bess,” he added, turning to the poor girl, who, 
now that she could do no more, stood “ like 
Niobe, all tears,” “ chafe his temples, and pour 
cold water on ’em, too !”’ 

By some chance, the two women exchanged 
offices; good Mrs. Ketchup took his head, and 
Bess his wrists, laving them plentifully with na- 


ture’s ever-ready restorative (prythee, kind 
reader, do not take us for hydropathists), and 
using their best efforts to resuscitate the lifeless 
figure before them. As Bess looked at the pale, 
handsome face of her prostrate cousin, a new 


feeling sprang up in her bosom, different from 
any previous tenant of that lovely mansion, 
which she called to herself by the harmless 
name of pity. (And here, O fair reader! let a 
friend speak a word to you in confidence—all for 

your own good, of course—when you begin to 
v pity” a handsome young fellow, no matter for 
what reasons soever, beware! beware! for the 
little god masks himself in no disguise oftener 
than in the garb of Pity.) The truth was, Roger 
was by no means an ill-favored twig of the tree 
of humagity; and Bess waa never so fully aware 
of this interesting fact as at the present moment, 
when he lay helpless and insensible through his 
desire to gratify an idle whim of hers. Her 
mother, too, was so struck with a likeness to her 
own honored spouse, whom the good lady dearly 
loved—a likeness all the more prominent from 
the perfect immobility of the features—that she 
stooped down and gently kissed the pale white 
forehead of her nephew. The young man 
opened his eyes. 

“Uncle!” said he, faintly, while a feeble 
smile played over his face. 

* Wall, lad, how be you now?” was the an- 
swer, as the squire bent down to catch the words 
his nephew was essaying to speak. 

“Is Dolly safe?” 

The squire looked with a puzzled expression 
now at his wife and now at his daughter. 

“Is Dolly safe, I say?” repeated Roger. 
“Tl trot her out to-morrow, and see how it 
feels to own a lively mare.” 

“ Not so fast, I reckon,” said the squire, fully 
understanding the young fellow’s drift by this 
time, and with the faintest ghost of a smile 
flickering round his mouth. “I cale’late she 
wont change hands in a hurry, boy, though 
you're welcome to ride whenever you're able.” 

Roger turned his head so as to see Bess, and 
at once comprehending his mistake, said, with a 
decided blush and a much more energetic ex- 

of voice than before : 

“ Hang the luck! I needn’t have played ’pos- 
sum quite so long.” At the same time, he got 
up slowly and limped to a rocking.chair, with a 
strange mixture of amusement, mortification 
and physical pain in his fine face. 

Bessie looked in astonishment at her cousin, 
evidently thinking him out of his mind, and then 
at her father, for some clue to the riddle. But 
Roger laid his finger on his lip, when her head 


was turned, and glanced meaningly at the squire. 
The two women, however, were so rejoiced at 
his recovery, that they asked no questions as to 
what they merely considered the incoherencies of 
returning consciousness. But the look of per- 


plexity that occasionally clouded Bessie’s brow, 
showed that this explanation was not fully satis- 
factory to her, at least. 

The next day, Roger exhibited few signs of 
having been seriously injured by his fall; on the 
contrary, he found himself able to walk as far as 
Miss Singleton’s dwelling, and to request to see 
the young lady. She was somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected honor, but did not refuse an 
audience to her young and handsome visitor. » 

The interview was not very long, but Roger, 
as he left the door, wore a look of satisfaction 
and complacency on his countenance, and there 
was a quizzical expression on the features of the 
young lady as she watched his retreating figure. 
All that day he was more than usually attentive 
to his cousin, and, as she felt some compunctions 
of conscience at having caused the accident of 
the preceding day, she received his attentions 
with more than her usual urbanity and kindness. 
The squire watched his motions with a curious 
eye; but in the imperturbable gravity of his 
strongiy-marked physiognomy, you could read 
little of what was passing within. 

After tea, which took place at the old-fashioned 
country hour of half past five, the squire and 
his nephew were sitting together in the growing 
twilight, while Bess and her mother were en- 
gaged in their household duties, in another part 
of the house, when a light rap was heard at the 
door, and a soft voice inquired : 

“ Ts Bess at home to-night, squire ?” 

“Wall, yes, I guess so,” was the reply; 
“*nless she’s harnessed the horse and cleared out 
in less than no time. She was here half a 
minute ago. Come in, Jennie! Sit ye down, 
and I'll call the gal right away.” 

With these words, he left the room and pres- 
ently returned, followed by Bess. The room 
was nearly dark by this time, as candles were 


and, just as she took her hand and leaned for- 
ward to kiss her mouth (how provoking to see 
women waste their honey on one another!) the 
treacherous Jennie slipped her head aside, and 
the ready mouth of Roger received the proffered 
salute. A suppressed giggle at her side first 
warned poor Bess of the mistake she had made ; 
but when she heard her cousin say to her father, 
“ Well, uncle, perseverance is a ‘rum ‘un,’ and 
T'll try Dolly to-morrow. if you please,” the 
whole truth flashed across her mind, and with a 
low sob, covering her face, she noiselessly stole 
out of the parlor. 


The squire made no response to Roger's re- 
mark. Deliberately lighting a candle, he looked 
around for Bess, but found her gone. Having 
carefully snuffed the candle and @losed the win- 
dows, he left the room, and his heavy boots were 
presently heard ascending the stairs that led to 
Bessie’s chamber. Roger and Miss Singleton 
looked in one another’s faces without speaking a 
word, alarm unmistakably painted on her every 
feature, and uneasiness as plainly written on his. 
At last she likewise left the room, and merely 
saying—* I am afraid, Mr. Wheaton, I have hart 
my friend and done you no good,” she took her 
homeward path down the hill. 


PART III. 

SHOWING THE RESULTS OF THE Vow. 

Art breakfast, the next morning, Bess appeared 
silent and wholly changed in her demeanor ; her 
sprightliness was gone, and her eyes showed 
signs of a restless, perhaps tearful, night. The 
squire likewise was rather taciturn, and made 
no allusion to the events of the preceding even- 
ing. Although Roger endeavored to dispel the 
gloomy atmosphere of the breakfast-table with 
his accustomed raillery and jocoseness, his shots 
rather hung fire, and provoked but little merri- 
ment. No sooner was the ceremony of the morn- 
ing repast concluded (and it was not much more 
than a ceremony), than Roger seized his gun and 
started for the woods, hoping that by noon the 
effects of his unlucky pertinacity in keeping his 
resolve might have worn away. 

For an hour or two he strolled through the 
woods in search of game, but at last, wearied 
with ill success and his own uneasy thoughts, he 
turned his steps toward the banké of the Assa- 
quot; and finding himself not far from an old 
haunt of, his boyhood, he resolved to visit it 
again, and rest awhile in the shade. The woods 
descended from the top of a hill of considerable 
elevation to the water’s edge, and half a dozen 
large trees formed a little clump together nearly 
in the form of a semi-circle; while in front the 
river had hollowed out the broad pool much 
deeper than the rest of the stream, in which the 
water slowly eddied round and round. Here 
Roger and his cousin had been accustomed to 
float paper boats in former years; and his boy- 
ish ingenuity had formed a delightful little arbor 
by weaving evergreen branches together, from 
trunk to trunk, and carefully clearing away all 
dead boughs and underbrush. This romantic 
little retreat he had christened with the name of 
Bessie’s Bower, and many a happy half-day had 
they spent in its calm seclusion, before they had 
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if 
only so many baits for mosquitoes; and the 
. squire’s only weakness was a terror of those 
winged pests of summer. In the uncertain light 
Bess advanced hesitatingly towards her friend ; 
| 
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been separated by his departure for college. By 
some impulse which he did not care to analyze 
too closely, Roger was drawn to visit the spot 
once more; and, pre-occupied with his own 


cealed from view by intervening bushes and 
trees ; but as he was turning aside to find the old 
entrance, he was startled by seeing his cousin, 
with her hands clasped before her, leaning care- 
lessly against a veteran pine. For several 
moments he stood petrified at the sight. Her 
bonnet lay beside her, and her hair, escaping 
from its confinement, lay drooping upon her 
shoulders, its wavy brown tresses mingling and 
twining in exquisite confusion. The perfect 
colorlessness of her face, enhanced by the dark 
back ground of the tree’s trunk, gave her beauty 
a more delicate loveliness than usually belonged 
to her fresh, rosy face. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the river, and her whole attitude was ex- 
pressive of entire self-forgetfulness. Roger was 
unable for some minutes to do aught but contem- 
plate the beautiful statue before him ; and it was 
only with an effort that he at last broke the spell 
and said in a low tone of voice : 

Bessie !” 

The girl startled, and, meeting his glance with 
a frightened air, for a moment stood irresolute 
what course to pursue. The only exit from the 
arbor was by the opening where Roger now 
stood, and she seemed at first to shrink from ap- 
proaching him ; but soon recovering her self- 
possession, she moved forward with a quiet dig- 
nity which Roger had never beheld before, and 
said, calmly : 

“Let me pass, if you please, sir.” 

“No, Bessie,” exclaimed thé young man, pas- 
sionately “stay just a moment, if only to hear 
me ask forgiveness for my shameful conduct, and 
to tell me that you will pardon it.” 

The pale face before him, which as yet had 
not changed color, became suddenly suffused 
with a blush so deep that the rebellious blood 
mounted even to the roots of her hair, and tinged 
her neck with its rosy hue. 

“T cannot stay,” she replied, hurriedly. “I 
have nothing to pardon; or if I have, it is all 
forgotten. You must let me pass, indeed you 
must.” 

“ Bessie, dear Bessie,” pleaded Roger, retiring 
& step, but holding out his arms to prevent her 
egress, “ I have been a wretch, a cruel, heartless 
wretch, and wounded the feelings of her I love 
best in all the wide world. Yes, I love you, I 
love you,” he cried, with increased vehemence, 
“and I would die for you, if that would make 
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you happier. ©, believe me, Bessie dear, and 
tell me you will forgive the past.” 

“T have told you so already,” said she, turn- 
ing again pale as ashes, and trembling from head 
to foot; “ but how can you speak to a woman of 
love, when you prove by your conduct that you 
do not respect her? Yes, you make her the 
subject of a disgraceful bet, and that, too, with 
her own father, and then insult her still more by 
speaking of love! ©, Roger, Roger !”’ 

The poor girl covered her face with her hands, 

“Tt is too true, Bessie, dear,” said the young 
man, sadly, “ and the second crime is worse than 
the first. I have no right to speak of love where 
I have sinned so deeply, and I will go where I 
can love alone, without paining by my presence 
the heart of her I love better than my own life. 
May God bless you, dearest, and send you a 
worthier, nobler heart than mine to lean upon.” 

The poor fellow dashed his hand across his 
eyes, and stooped down to pick up the gun he 
had dropped. As he rose again, he cast one 
look back at Bessie, before leaving her to go or 
stay, as she chose. She had dropped her hands 
from before her face, and was looking at him 
with all her soul in her blue, moist eyes. In their 
clear depths shone what a world of earnest, 
strong, unspoken love! It was but a pause—a 
step—a cry—and the two were locked in one 
another’s arms. 

Reader, will you believe it ‘—Bessie’s soft lips, 
of their free will, imprinted a kiss on the mouth 
of her Cousin Roger ; and what is worse it was 
not the last time they did it! 


VERY CONCLUSIVE. 


“John,” inquired a dominie of a hopeful 
ie “A man who 


“0 Hopeful, quite readily. “Vi 
good. Soo TOne whe 


makes tails,” was the equally quick 6 *@ 

blockhead,” said the dominie, biting his 
lips: “a man who makes tails, you ever !”” 
“To be sure,” quoth Hopeful; “if the tailor 


sure. I didn’t think of that. Beats Watts’s logic! 
Go to the top of the class, John ; you’ll be mem- 


ber of parliament some day.” —English Paper. 


they Would to God I could cry 
to young working woman, “ Never encour- 
age 8 sweetheart !” and to every young 


| 
thoughts, he found himself there before he was 
aware of it. The little arbor was partly cqn- 
| 
i 
| didn’t put tails to the coats he made they wo 
| all_be jackets!” “ Eh !—ah !—well !—to be 
MEN’S SINS. 
There are two great sins of men—drunkenness 
in the lower classes ; a still worse form of vice in 
the higher, which I believe women might help to 
live to give children to  loose-principled, 
| Life for a Life. 
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THE UMBRELLA BITER BIT. 


It rained hopelessly. The clouds came down 
in sheets and Wiices Mons. de H—, an elegant 
“of the first, water,” found this second water too 
wet for him. He was islanded under another 
man’s ico, and not a hackney-coach or an 
umbrella within screaming at. Suddenly around 
the corner comes a plain citizen, ho under a 
ng canopy of blae cotton and wha lebon ; 
under this enviable umbrelia, walking alone. 
A thought seizes Mons. de H—. He rushes to 
the citizen’s side, and seizing him affectionately 
by the arm, commences an r narration of a 
touching event. Not os = astonished lis- 
tener time to res » he ies him along— 
sharing his umbrella, of course, as he goes—and 
clinging closely to his ‘side, and vociferating the 
confidential communications till they arrive at 
the Boulevard, he stops at a café, and then, for 
the first time, apparently, takes a cugprioet look 
at the face of his umbrella-lender. Overwhelm- 
ing apologies—had wholly mistaken the person 
—thought it was his most intimate friend— 
ten thousand pardons—and dodges into the 
inside of a coffee-house. But the fun was to be 
in telling the story. To a convulsed circle of 
delighted fellow-dandies, Mons. de H— was tell- 
ing his adventures, when, by chance placing his 
hand upon his heart, he missed the usual protu- 
berance in his vest et. The valuable gold 
watch was gone! In his close clinging to the 
apparently plain citizen, the gay joker had 
hugged a pickpocket, and—“ uence was |” 
But he was, subsequently fonder of “a dry joke” 
than a wet one.—Paris Letter. 
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TRACES OF DREAMS. 


Persons are frequently at a loss to account for 
the reception of certain impressions, which are 
commonly a source of erroneous judgment. Sir 
H. Holland observes: “There are few who 
have not occasionally felt certain vague and 
fleeting impressions of. a past state of mind, of 
which the recollection cannot by any effort take a 
firm hold, or attach them to any distinct points 
of time or place; something that does not link 
itself to any part of life, yet is felt to belong to 
the identity of the being. These are not improb- 
ably the shades of former dreams ; the conscious- 
ness, from some casual association, wanderi 
back into that world of thoughts 
feelings in which it has existed during some ante- 
cedent time of sleep, without memory of it at 
oe or in the interval since.”—Medical 
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PLAIN FEATURES. 


Plainness of features is not at all incompatible 
with beauty. There is a great deal of difference 
between a person’s i and being ugly. 
in, and yet attractive 

interesting in countenance and manner, 
and surely no one could call such a person ugly. 
An ugly face is repulsive. There are no rules 
that can be depended on for the settlement of 
beauty; and still less can ugliness be defined, 
otherwise than by itself. If wewere asked to say 
what constitutes an ugly woman, we could not 
reply. We know there are such, for we have 
seen them.—Home Journal. 


THE MYSTERIOUS PIANO. 


Not long since I was invited to pay a visit to 
some friends out of town. In the family were 
three young ladies, besides young children. Be- 
ing musical, we spent the greater part of the 
first evening of my visit in singing and pla 
and at the proper hour retired for the night, as 
we sup . As I was a great favorite with all 
the gi , each one wanted to sleep with me, and 
to e this, it was decided that instead of going 
to my room, I should remain in their double- 
bedded room. Accordingly, instead of going to 
sleep, ae ay talked (as girls often do) some 
hours. y touched me on the arm in the 
middle of a most interesting account of the 


“C., do that?” 
“Hear what? I do not listen to people w 
they are not talking to me,” seteselie. an posing 
she referred to Margaret and Fanny, who were 
hare! girls, don’t you hear it? Some 

o ! now, girls, t t 
one is playing on the eats: 

“ Who can it be ?”’ said Milly. be did you 
not lock it, Fanny—it is ay pea to do it ?” 

“ Well,” said Fanny, “I did; and the key is 
in the pocket of my ~ 

This, of course, we would not believe. So, 
trembling from head to foot, she got up, dark as 
it was, found the dress with the key in its pocket. 
All this while we heard the piano, sounding in 
simple scales from top to bottom, and vice versa, 
but producing the most wonderful quality of tone, 
resembling those of a musical box more than 
anything else. 

é had all heard of spirits, and were quite 
sure there were some in the house, for it was not 
probable that any of the children would be up at 
that hour of the night. So it was decided 
we should hold each other by the hand, and go 
across the hall to father’s room. ill this time 
the scales were being played on the piano, as if 
some one had been ordered to practice for an 
hour. We succeeded in awakening Mr. W., and 
in a few minutes he came out with a light in his 
hand, when we formed a procession after him, 
with chattering teeth, but withal eager faces, for 
our curiosity was s' than our fear. We 
while ts jamal played rep 

, while ut is bei 
ularly and distinetly.” The father Bre. for the 
—all the girls scream out ateonce : 
* Don’t open it; it must be spirits.” 

But Mr. W. does not believe in piano-playing 
ae and opens the instrument, while we are 

huddled together, and he exclaims : 

“ Gracious me, it’s a mouse !” 

How we hed and screamed, and looked 
for the little animal ; but ’twas no use, mousy 
had practised his lesson and gone. 

It was easy to account for the evenness of his 
playing, as he was too small to skip a note, and 
therefore touched every one.—Musiwal World. 


PRAISE. 
0, who would ever care to do brave deed, 
Or atrive in virtue others to excel, 
If none should yield him his deserved meed 
Due praise, that is the spur of doing well? 
For if good were not praised more than ill, 
goodness 


AL.) 
EMBARKED. 


Embarked at last! For many years 
The vessel lay a tossing wreck, " 
Blown where no warning light appears 
The clouded sky with hope to fleck ; 
From year to year, in creaking pain, 
To drift and dash the rocks again. 


That bay, wherein it idly cast 
The fairest winds of time away ; 
Those stagnant waters of the past, 
Those heavy clouds that held their sway ; 
All were of passion’s stormy bane, 
But nevermore the ship to gain. 
For one fond day a beauteous star 
Pierced strugglingly the lowering sky ; 
With loving beams it bathed each spar, 
And hushed each sail’s unceasing sigh ; 
The vessel sprang with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure light. 


There rose a fairer, gentler breeze, 
And cleared away the angry sky ; 
In sparkling beauty rolled those seas 
Before concealed from weary eye ; 

Bright isles of verdure reared afar 
Their winning arms beneath the star. 


The builder came, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking part 
So long degraded, yet to stand 
Accepted by his yearning heart: 
Now, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 
The vessel wooes the prosperous gale. 


THE CONFESSION OF AN UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


I am in deep affliction. The poisonous breath 
of authorship has envenomed my being—its mis- 
eries have pierced my soul. I know now, by 
the test of sad experience, the strength and bit- 
terness of that mysterious curse invoked by “ the 
man of Uz” upon his unnamed foe, “O, that 
mine enemy would write a book !”’ for, possessed 
by the mania scribendi, I feel that my better an- 
gel has departed, and I am fast becoming de- 
moralized, weakened, unmanned. 

Will you, good Mr. Editor, listen to the con- 
fession of my miseries? Will you give them to 
the public, that so, perchance, some fellow- 
traveller, warned by my example, may shun the 
wild Charybdis against which my bark of 
happiness has been shattered ?+ Contrary to the 
irregular Horatian maxim of plunging “in 
medias res,” I will “begin with the beginning” 
and end with the end. 
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My antecedents will perhaps account in part 
for my tastes and predilections, for I came of a 
bookish family. My grandfather destroyed his 
eyesight by the common error of reading at 
twilight, in his old, well-thumbed volume of 
Josephus; my paternal relative was a great 
reader from his youth up, and I have a distinct 
memory of his always poring over some volume 
during the nooning in haying time, and the long 
winter evenings of my boyhood ; and my mother 
was a learned woman, though gentle and un- 
pedantic in the greatest degree. Then I had 
scores of uncles, and grown-gp cousins who were 
either lawyers, doctors, or teachers—thus you 
see it ran in the family to take to books. 

In my early boyhood it was a matter of aston- 
ishment how great a number of books I had de- 
voured. All was fish that came to my net. I 
borrowed, when my own stock and the limits of 
the little library in the old farm-house was ex- 
hausted ; I devoured Homer, Milton, and Shak- 
speare, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Robert- 
son, Rollin, and the old dog-eared edition of 
Josephus, besides sea stories, magazines, and all 
the newspapers and light romances I could man- 
age to procure. Later, I raced through the 
Waverley novels, and Cooper’s ; and in my teens 
was an intense admirer of Professor Ingraham’s 
style. 1 lost a night’s sleep over Consuelo, and 
fasted two days over the Wandering Jew. And 
small need to recall here the exciting mysteries 
of the Count of Monte Christo, and other kin- 
dred tales. During my days of history reading 
I was conscientiously apposed to the habit of 
skipping—I wanted to say truthfully that I had 
read a work through—but latterly, when quality 
was exchanged for quantity, I fear I grew super- 
ficial. Like the gourmand who performs huge 
gastronomic feats, I gorged myself with the 
solids of the intellectual world of food, then 
finished off with such a repletion of the lighter 
trifles of the dessert, that the only wonder now is 
that I did not drop down some day in a sort of 
mental apoplexy produced by a surfeit of good 
things 


But, passing all this dreamy, bookish, blissful . 
period of boyhood, I will speak of that time 
when, after a course of academic preparation, 
my good sire informed me one day that the 
profits of the farm would allow him to put into 
execution the favorite plan of himself and my 
mother, to wit, that I should be sent to college. 
Very fresh was the foster-chicken who sheltered 
himself under the wide-spread, protecting wings 
‘of our venerated Dartmouth. It was the part- 
ing wish of my mother, before I followed the 


trunk packed with my new shirts and warm 


knitted socks to the stage-coach in waiting at the 
farmhouse gate, that I should distinguish myself 
in college, and obtain the valedictory. In this, 
however, my kind mother was destined to dis- 
appointment, for so quiet and musing had my life 
been among my bvoks, that I failed to catch the 
spur of emulation; and I may as well say here, 
that, while buried in college studies I was dis- 
tanced in the race for college honors. 

But it was there that I acknowledge to have 
first imbibed the ambition of authorship. It 
was in one of the debating societies so common 
to all institutions that I first actually uttered my 
own thoughts, next, became a contributor to 
the “ Lit. and Sci.,” a magazine edited by the 
students, and labelled incipient genius from one 
brown cover to the other. 

I produced two poems and an essay over the 
modest signature of Tryphiodorus, and though 
the seniors were high, careless and cold, the 
juniors jealous, and the sophomores too busy in 
hard study or harder frolicking to praise my 
bantling efforts (for, somehow, the secret of their 
paternity soon leaked out), I found my comfort 
in the freshmen. They—I well remember 
them—a set of honest, unhackneyed fellows, 
who gave me a warm panegyric without a lim- 
iting clause! Unsophisticated, fresh-hearted, un- 
selfish boys! They entered bears, I made them 
lions. I treated them to the sweetest wines, the 
best principes, the fattest oysters. I even intro- 
duced them to my sweetheart (for there was a 
blue-eyed girl in Hanover whom I found infi- 
nitely more agreeable than my alma mater)— 
Heaven forgive the most daring of ’em who cut 
me out, for I never did! But, personal piques 
aside, I will eulogize those freshys. 

From the day when my articles were published 
and praised, I date my ruin. The itch for writ- 
ing and the lust for fame shot like fire through 
all my being. The abundant leisure left from 
the performance of college exercises was em- 
ployed in writing. I sent aromance to the editor 
of a popular magazine. It was accepted. I 
was in ecstacies. My nom de plume should ring 
from the pine woods of Maine to the bayous of 
‘Texas. About that time it was, too, that the 
aforementioned freshy supplanted me in my 
dulcinea’s affections ; thus I had ample leisure 
to court the muses instead. I would show her 
yet, when the country should resound with my 
fame, whom she had slighted and scorned for a 
beardless freshy ! 

As I said, the lust for writing was in my veins. 
T had written and been praised again. Some of 
these articles were published, some rejected, and 
some remained suspended like souls in “ limbo 
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patrum,” uncursed and unbeatified, for I never 
learned their fate. Perhaps, from this, I should 
have taken warning, but the spell of au 

was on me, more powerful than the Circe’s of 
old, and I could not resist. I was another being 
than the quiet bookworm student who had en- 
tered those venerated walls. Ever since the birth 
of my first born, and its arrayal in types and 
paper, I had become another man. I no longer 
lived in myself, but in my children—the bant- 
lings of my brain. No more did I worship lit- 
erature and imagination for their own sweet 
selves ; but, like a priest at the altar, profession- 
ally. I began to look jealously upon other 
authors, too, lest they appropriated laurels which 
might be mine; I regarded the whole fraternity 
as odious rivals, whose triumphs were builded 
on the ashes of my defects. So I wrote on— 
much, and sometimes not wholly ill—robbing 
myself often of needful rest and sleep in pursuit 
of the shadow—fame. 

There was one thing which troubled me in those 
days. Did I take pride in any particularly fine 
sentiment, or new thought, I was sure sometime 
to stumble on the same thing, under cover, per- 
haps of a slightly different garb, away back in 
some old volume I took up when weary. It 
vexed me. I began to believe there was no such 
thing as originality, because they chanced to 
write first. What right had they to appropriate 
the privilege of “ squatting ” over the whole realm 
of imagination, leaving no wild spot for future 
pioneer to clear? “The old poets be hanged,” 
I said, “‘ they have left us nothing but miserable, 
refuse ideas, or common-place imitation.” I 
hated them in a body, and banished all but 
Shakspeare, consoling myself with the thought 
of his splendid originality and completeness. It 
is often thus that a little mind takes shelter un- 
der the shadow of a great one, as a little boat 
sends its passengers aboard, and swings by the 
and storm-tossed. 

But not to be prolix, I pass on. Toft college. 
Though I did not win salutatory honors, I passed 
for a fair student, and came off with good repute. 
My mother came up to see me graduate. My 
father sat in the hall, too, and between com- 
mencement exercises read through a copy of the 
New England Farmer, with an eye to the crops 
at home, I suppose; but for all that, I felt he 
was proud of his boy, and thought him almost 
as erudite as any big wig of the college faculty 
on.the rostrum. 

I went home to the farmhouse ; but it was too 
dull there, besides, it had been decreed that I 
was to become a lawyer; so, after a month 


yet come when I could avow that a mightier 
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among the granite hills, I was duly entered as 
student in the office of Judge Roscoe, at 
Portsmouth. 

It is true that at this era my preferences for an 
author’s life and vocation were asserted, but 
these my father stoutly contested. 

“ Nonsense—write books—the world is full of 
‘em now. It’s a starving trade. Go take the 
law, and make the fame you’re talking about with 
a comfortable fortune tacked on the end of it. A 
writer ?—I wont listen to’t.” 

And so, to appease paternal I 
forsook for a season the more flowery walks of 
literature. The old judge gave me the credit of 
saying he never had a harder student. But it 
grew dry food soon—the law—dryer than the 
fare at the college commons. Acts and sections 
would transform themselves into cantos and 
verses—lengthy dogmas would disappear in son- 
nets and imaginative weavings. I scribbled quo- 
tations from the bard of Stratford-upon-Avon all 
over the title page and blank leaves of my law 
books, and tied up manuscripts for the magazines 
with the red tape on the lawyer’s table. 

About this time, too, as almanac makers 
say, a new star dawned on my life. I still wrote, 
but mostly snatches of sentiment and sonnets 
now, and my existence became at once halved 
and two-fold. For I had given, and had 
received. 

“ What was the matter? Was I in love? 
Should he serve a subpcena for the court of Hy- 
men ?” jokingly queried the old judge one day in 
a bantering mood. 

I did not answer him, for the time had not 


than the love of authorship was upon me. But, 
Mr. Editor, truthfulness to you demands that I 
should here speak of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misery of my life—that I should speak 
of her whose love I had the happiness to appro- 
priate while the dew of youth was on her. Her 
beauty, grace and purity I shall not attempt to 
describe, for they were indescribable. Her pic- 
ture is best drawn in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay : ? 


“ Wild, witty, winsome, beautiful, and young.” 


I will call her Jennie, for that is a sweet name, 
though there’ is never a Jennie in the world so 
sweet and lovely as she—Jennie Roscoe, the 
‘judge’s only daughter. 

There wasn’t a particle of pride in her, or I 
am sure the courted beauty never would have 
looked encouragingly on her father’s law stu- 
dent ; but she did, and she told me she loved me 
in her soft, endearing way, and though I mustn’t 
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let pape know it yet awhile, she'd coax him over’ 
by-and-by—she could do anything with papa— 
and she was very sure she loved me. 

So said little blue-eyed Jennie Roscoe. And 
so the thrilling hope of one day calling her 
mine, was like nectar of the gods to my thirsty 
lips. But I must hasten to the unhappy circum- 
stance which I cannot fail to attribute to the 
miserable fact of my being an author. 

One evening in June, a soft, rose-scented eve- 
ning, I remember it well, I found myself in the 

t parlor where Jennie looked bewitchingly 
like a blush rose in her young beauty. We 
talked long at the open window; then Jennie 
ordered lights, for she had a new song she wanted 
to sing for.me. I listened to her sweet, bird- 
voice, and I suppose she read my admiration in 
my eyes; then, just before leaving, I took up the 
June number of the —— magazine, which lay 
on the parlor table. 

En passant, Mr. Editor, let me tell you that 
Jennie liked this magazine, and I wrote for it, 
though she did not know that, and that this very 
number contained one of my effusions. With a 
lover’s natural desire to obtain his mistress’s ap- 
probation, I read aloud the poem, and then asked 
how she liked the “Lines to a Dove, in blank 
verse 

“ Well, then, if you want my opinion,” she 
replied, gayly, “I think they were written by a 
great goose, and had better be named ‘ Lines to 
aGoslin!’ Blank verse—that is rightly called— 
blank enough, destitute of either melody or 
sense. I could grind better poetry than that . 
myself out of our Bridget’s coffee mill !” 

I forgot to mention, Mr. Editor, that Jennie 
was always inclined a little to innocent satire ; 
but you will have perceived that. I was horri- 
fied, shocked, petrified. An author’s nature 
could not endure it. I quite forgot prudence, 
and also that Jennie was innocent of intentional 
unkindness. I remarked testily : 

“ Then if you think so very meanly of these 
verses, Miss Jennie, it is evident I never can 
suit you.” 

“George, you must be the author, and I did 
not know it. Why didn’t you tell me? For- 
give me,” and she laid her little hand in mine, 
“ T have unconsciously wounded you.” 

“ I suppose you judge: me to be its author be- 
cause it is devoid of either harmony or sense. 
Those were your words, Miss Roscoe,” I replied, 
angrily, flinging her hand away. 

“Don’t, dear George,” she said, sweetly and 
soothingly, in a pained voice. “You distress 
me. I only judged this because of your sudden 
anger. Besides, 1 hardly heard you read the 
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poem—I was thinking of something else—and I 
dare say I should find it excellent if I listened 
aright. You will surely forgive me ?” 

But anger was in complete possession of me. 
“Tdare say you were thinking of something 
else— somebody else perhaps, Miss Roscoe,” 
I answered, satirically. “A thousand thanks 
for your kind offer to find something excellent 
in the poem; but I will relieve you of that 
trouble. Ido not covet of your kindness what 
your taste cannot appreciate.” 

“Very well, sir,” she retorted with flashing 
eyes, and cheeks red as the scarlet roses gone to 
sleep on the bushes in the frontyard of her 
father’s mansion, “ if this is a fair specimen of 
your temper, I believe you told the truth when 
you said you would not suit me.” 

“ And I am very certain, miss, that you would 
never suit me, for your sarcastic tongue would 
fire a statue. Good evening, miss,” and straight- 
ening myself a /a poker, I prepared to bow my- 
self from her presence. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she returned, indignantly, 
and her little form got taller, and her cheeks 
redder, “I wish you joy of your amiability. 
But hadn’t you better take along with you your 
‘ Lines to a Goslin?’” And she lifted the mag- 
azine from the table witha polite gesture. “ For 
if the little musician should ever grow to healthy 
goosehood, it might furnish additional feathers 
for your cap.” 

As I stalked away from Judge Roscoe’s front 
door in about the tallest kind of rage I ever 
boiled in, how I wished his daughter was a man, 
that I might kill her ! 

That night I read over with savage gusto that 
old classic, Juvenal’s Sixth Satire—the most 
merciless invective ever hurled by man against 
gentle woman. 

But with the morning came cool repentance 
and reflection. I sent her a note of apology. It 
was brought back by her father’s office boy, un- 
opened. Intheevening I called. But the maid 
who answered the bell brought me a card on 
which was pencilled that the cause of my hasty 
fever the evening before had given her a chronic 
chill, and consequently she should continue in- 
disposed—to see me. 

It was enough. I could not humiliate myself 
farther, and I left that house. I have never 
called on her since; but I have met her several 
times in the street, pale, self-possessed, and love- 
lier than ever, and I have turned away with a 
sharp, quick pang at my heart, followed by days 
of blue-devil companionship and haunting 


Thus, good Mr. Editor, have I confided to 
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you this greatest woe which came upon me be- 
cause of my unhappy authorling propensities, I 
could enlarge to infinitude on other particulars, 
but I forbear. I will only say, that, from that 
period I abandoned Judge Roscoe’s law office 
and his books, and sought solace for my miseries 
in their cause, as the Orients apply one poison 
as the antidote for another. 

I have projected a work to be issued in serial 
form, entitled “The Life and Miseries of an Un- 
fortunate Author.” The Harpers, to whom I 
have written, asking their opinion if such a work 
would meet the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, have 
not yet replied to me. But I shall doubtless hear 
from them soon, for I am confident that this 
work will bring fame to both publisher and author. 

I am collecting material for five novels, a 
grand epic, and threedramas. I work furiously, 
rapidly. I have in course of preparation a “ Treat- 
ise on Metamphycosis,” which must be completed 
before the expiration of the month, and an ar- 
ticle for the ‘Great Cochituate Fulminator,” as 
well as a poem in twelve cantos for the new 
“ Parnassian Dipper.” 

There is this originality about all my writings 
—I get up taking, popular works—novels, poems, 
dramas and others, without a single romantic 
sentiment. I have sworn to eschew such hence- 
forth from everything my pen gives to the public. 
Indeed, I intend devoting a long treatise to a new 
theory, called “ Anti Love-Life,” in which I de- 
sign to prove that the world would be infinitely 
better off without women. , 

My friends tell me that I am toiling too hard, 
that I look neither healthy nor happy. And I will 
be frank with you, kind Mr. Editor, though I am 
not with them. I am neither well nor happy. I 
only write steadily, day after day, to kill time and 
drown memory. This typeoid fever which is upon 
me is consuming my life. 

' My friends advise sanatory measures—a new 
regimen—and I have taken enormous doses of 
medicine, lived on cold water and cucumbers, and 
whatever else was depletive ; but all to no pur- 
pose. Reduction of the physical system only 
renders the mind more feverisiity active. 

They recommend to me now the water cure, 
and I may be induced to give it a trial, for-I feel 
that unless the overcharged mind be relieved, I 
must surrender to inevitable death. 

Can you advise me to any new sanatory meas- 
ures, good Mr. Editor? Mayhap, during the 
course of your long acquaintance with the literary 
world, you have encountered a case similar to 
mine. If so, can such be cured? For truth 
compels the confession that mine cannot long be 
endured. 
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regret. 


T love each flower beneath the sun, 
Wherever it buds and blows; 

From the pale arbutus that hides like a nun, 
To the flushed and queenly rose. 


But the cardinal flower to me is best, 
As, close by the rivulet’s brim, 

It regally wears its flaming crest, 
In the woodlands old and dim. 


When I walk from the dusty town at morn, 
To rest where the waters flow, 

And pluck from its long and stately stem 
The flower that is mirrored below ; 


Though I turn again to the ways of trade, 
I care not for gain or loss, 

But seem to lie in the pine-tree’s shade, 

_ Or tread on the tufted moss. 


And I peacefully fail asleep at night, 
To the sound of singing streams, 
While the gleam of a thousand leaves of light 
Illumines the realm of dreams. 


> 
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_ BY MARGARET VERNE. 


PART FIRST. 


Miss Heven Lorimer dropped her handker- 
chief. Richard Warner picked up the dainty 
lace trifle and gave it back into the little pink- 
gloved hand from which it had slipped. In re- 
turn for the service, he received a smile, a bow, 
and a musical “ thank you.” 

If Mr. Warner had been a young man of 
wealth and position, the bow might have been 
the thousandth part of an inch lower, and the 
smile sweeter by as much as six grains of honey, 
and the “thank you” might have had a trifle 
less of the iceberg formality, and a trifle more of 
the sunshitte of cordiality in its silver melody. 
But he was only a poor clerk of her father’s with 
asalary of seven hundred a year, and no person- 
al possessions beyond a handsome face, fine figure, 
and widowed mother—the latter item to be sup- 
ported out of the seven hundred. Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly. 

Mr. Richard Warner walked on very coolly 
after the little act of courtesy above-mentioned. 
Miss Lorimer let her great black eyes follow him 
admiringly fora moment (if his salary hadn’t 
been but five hundred, she couldn’t have helped 
admiring such a fine face and figure), and then 
she turned them back, half languishingly, half 
disdainfully to the expressionless countenance of 
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Augustus Stickney, who had just 
standing position beside her. 

Mr. Stickney was a young man who had a 
habit of saying and doing all manner of inex- 
pressibly soft things, in all manner of indescrib- 
ably soft ways. He was the owner of a very 
weak pair of milky blue eyes, a pale yellow 
moustache, the reputation of a roue, and an ex- 
pectation of a cool fifty thousand in his own 
right, when the paternal Stickney should see fit 
to “ shuffle off his mortal coil.” Miss Lorimer 
conducted herself accordingly again. 

“A very fine-looking fellow—that young 
Warner—don’t you think so, Mr. Stickney ?” she 
asked, arching her pretty brows in a very patron- 
izing manner. 

“ Passable,” replied the young man addressed, 
lifting with exquisite tact and grace, an eye-glass 
to the weakest of his weak eyes, and scrutinizing 
Warner through it with one of those long, aris- 
tocratic stares peculiar to well-bred people. “ But 
who is he?” 

Now Mr. Stickney didn’t ask the question for 
information. He knew, as well as he knew 
that the habit of wearing No. 4, ladies’ size 
gaiters was giving him some most excruciating 
corns, that the gentleman about whom they were 
conversing, was only a salaried clerk in the em- 
ploy of his pretty companion’s wealthy father. 
The query, taken in connection with the inquir- 
ing lift of the eyelids, and the slightly severe 
tone in which it was put, was intended to indicate 
in a delicate way, the great difference between 
seven hundred dollars annually, with a widowed 
mother to be supported out of it, and an inheri- 
tance of fifty thousand, with only a six foot ma- 
hogany coffin between him and its possession. 
Miss Lorimer understood and appreciated the 
hint. 

“O, he’s nobody to be sure! But father has 
some very eccentric notions, and insists upon 
our asking him to all our parties, as much 
as though he were a young lord.” 

Mr. Warner had made the circuit of the rooms 
again during this conversation, and was appro&ch- 
ing the place where they stood—this time with 
Miss Adelaide Lorimer on his arm. There 
couldn’t have been a greater contrast, had some 
little roseate morning cloud taken it into its head 
to run away with its grandfather, the midnight, 
than there was between the above-named couple 
—Warner, with his tall, proud figure, in its suit 
of well-worn, but glossy black broadcloth, his 
dark, handsome, manly face, and magnificent 
black eyes—and Adelaide—slight, sylph-like, 
sunshiny, in her robes of some white, gossamer 
fabric, with her violet eyes, rose-tinted cheeks, 
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They looked well together, nevertheless, and 
Miss Helen angrily bit a line of milky little 
teeth into the rose of her under lip on seeing 
them in each other’s company. She had been 
thinking for the past few minutes what a nice 
person Mr. Warner would be to flirt with. She 
was tired of the yellow moustache, weak eyes 
and insipid gallantries of her devoted Augustus, 
and though she intended in due course of time 
to become Mrs. Stickney, unless some suitor 
with an extra thousand happened along, she 
couldn’t see why for that reason she might not 
entertain herself by breaking the heart of her 
father’s handsome clerk in the meantime. He 
was just the one to coquette with. It would be 
so delightful to entangle him heart and soul in 
the silken snare of her witcheries and arts, and 
then slay him, not as Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
was supposed to slay her humble suitor, “ with 
her noble birth” (for Miss Helen’s grandfather 
had been a butcher, and her father himself com- 
menced life at the very foot of the social ladder), 
but to knock him down dead (forgive me, dear 
Tennyson) with her father’s stone front mansion, 
velvet carpets, and her own frigid air of Fifth 
Avenue contempt. 

What right had Miss Adelaide to step in thus 
unceremoniously between her and her intended 
victim? It was downright mean, and she 
wouldn’t submit to it. Somehow, by some care- 
less motion of the lady’s wrist, her jewelled fan 
was jostled from its place, and sliding down her 
long skirt of rose-colored satin, fell directly at 
Mr. Warner’s feet, as that gentleman was pass- 
‘ing. Of course he could do no less than dis- 
engage his arm from his companion’s and restore 
the misplaced article (Mr. Stickney had turned 
his head for fear of an introduction), and of 
course he saw no attempt at fascination in the 
beaming glance with which Miss Helen’s superb 
eyes acknowledged the politeness. Of course, 
too, he failed to be aware of any art, in the way 
that charming young lady managed to engage 
him in a sentimental conversation, or any co- 
quettish manceuvre in the skilful manner in which 
it came about that almost before he knew it, 
Miss Adelaide was promenading the room with 
Mr. Stickney, and her haughty sister was cling- 
ing, a bewildering and affable substitute, to the 
sleeve of his plebeian coat. 

Perhaps, however, he noticed the little shadow 
of disappointment which flitted over Adelaide’s 
pretty face, as the evening drew to a close, and 
he found no chance to speak with her again. 
How could she know that it was not his inclina- 
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tion, but Miss Helen that held him captive? At 
any rate, he muttered to himself in the solitude 
of his chamber that night : 

“ How provoking it was!—Helen’s face may 
have the most artistic beauty, but Adelaide’s is 
sweet as an angel’s.—I wonder when Lorimer 
intends to raise my salary *” 

At the same moment, Miss Helen, languidly 
disrobing herself, was remarking, with a weari- 
some yawn which stretched her little rose of a 
mouth to a width that might have surprised her 
delicate and fastidious Augustus, that “that 
Warner was a presuming fellow, and came near 
making love to her. She would take him down 
a little, if she died for it. She did wish Stickney 
would dye his moustache ;” while Adelaide, lis- 
tening with burning cheeks, snuggled her golden 
head down deeper into the great downy pillows, 
and let the embroidered sleeve of her night-robe 
fall across her face in such a way as to conceal 
the suspicious glitter of something very like to 
tears on her silken lashes, and which made her 
blue eyes look like May violets after a dash of 
summer raifi has sprinkled the meadows. 


PART SECOND. 


Fortune is a very woman for fickleness. (I 
ask the pardon of all my fair sisters, and beg 
leave, if the comparison is offensive, to limit it to 
myself.) She likes to make men woo her ardent- 
ly and long, and then when they think her won, 
and begin to bask in the glory of her smiles, to 
slip like a sunbeam from their embrace, and, 
coquette-like, fling herself into the arms of some 
disheartened suitor, for whom she has had only 
rebuffs and scorn before. 

Many a rich man goes to bed at night mum- 
bling over with his lips golden vagaries of spec- 
ulation, when he should be saying his prayers, 
and wakes up in the morning a beggar. Many 
a beggar crawls to his pallet of straw to live over 
in dreams the bitterness of want, and wakens to 
find the coffers of some dead millionnaire emptied 
at his feet, and the same hands that denied him 
alms but yesterday, stretched out in the fawning 
clasp of good fellowship to-day. 

Mr. Richard Warner went to the post-office 
one morning and got aletter. A very important 
looking document it was—thick, awkward, and 
with a foreign post-mark. He had only two cor- 
respondents in the world—his mother and his 
cousin Lizzie. And he turned the &trange epistle 
over two or three times in his hand, before open- 
ing it, knowing that it came from neither of 
them, and wondering where and who it could be 
from. 
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He broke the seal in the street; read a few 
lines and turned white; a few more and turned 
red ; a few more and started on a dead run down 
the street, making be-crinolined ladies stare and 
bundle-laden errand boys dodge one side ; knock- 
ing the breath out of two or three corpulent gen- 
tlemen’s bodies, and giving a broad leap over the 
back of one old apple-woman who was stooping 
down by her fruit-stand to pick up a stray bit of 
change, and who looked up just in season to see 
the gentleman’s undignified coat-tails fly like a 
pair of black wings around the corner. 

The next thing known of him, he was stand- 
ing in the counting-room of ‘his employer, Mr. 
John Lorimer, panting, flushed, trembling—try- 
ing to stammer out something, between laughter 
and tears, about giving up his situation—hundred 
thousand dollars—old aunt—East Indies—died— 
left him heir—etc., etc. 

The amount of it was the poor clerk had sud- 
denly become a rich man. But when he repeat- 
ed his intention of giving up his clerkship and 
entering into business for himself—Mr. Lorimer 
demurred—hesitated a moment—slapped him on 
the shoulder—called him a capital fellow (a face- 
tious allusion to his unexpected acquisition of cap- 
ital, probably), and offered him a partnership in 
the firm of Lorimer & Co. 

Mr. Warner looked out of the window and 
whistled. Looked up at the ceiling and sighed. 
Down to the carpet and smiled. Into Mr. Lori- 
mer’s face and blushed. 

“On one condition he would accede to Mr. 
Lorimer’s proposal.” 

“ What was it ?”’ 

“That he should allow him to enter into two 
partnerships at the same time—one mercantile, 
the other matrimonial—one with himself, i. e., 
Mf. Lorimer, the other with Mr. L.’s daughter.” 

“Twas agreed—if the daughter had no ob- 
jections. He meant Helen, of course ?”’ 

“No, Adelaide.” 

“But he ‘couldn’t spare Adelaide. She was 
nothing but achild. Helen was just the right 
age to marry, and beside—beside—” 

Mr. Lorimer stammered there. He didn’t 
like to say that Helen was twenty-four years 
old—going on twenty-five, and that he was anx- 
ious to get her married off. No, indeed—that 
wouldn’t do. He scratched his head, and looked 
puzzled fora moment. His face brightened all 
at once. 

“He believed Adelaide was engaged to a 
young lawyer—couldn’t say certain. Mr. War- 
ner needn’t look so crest-fallen. Helen wasn’t 
engaged. Was certainly the Aandsomer of the 
two. Would make the best wife, he thought.” 
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Mr. Warner didn’t think so, but was too polite 
to contradict. Hinted that Helen 
marry him. 

“ Yes she would.” 

“No she wouldn’t.” 

“Try her and see.” 

Mr. Warner didn’t like to—knew he should 
fail. A bright idea struck him all st once. 
“ Might he have Adelaide if Helen wouldn’t mar- 
ty him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And Mr. Lorimer wouldn’t say anything to 
Helen about his sudden inheritance ?” 

“ No—no.” 

“He might go right up to the house and ask, 
her then ?” 

? ’t he better wait until after dinner.” 
Mr. L. thought so. 

“No—he must go then. He shouldn’t take 
any comfort till his mind was settled.” 

“ Well, run along then.” 

And he did run along. And Mr. Lorimer 
looking after him, rubbed his chin with the back 
of his hand in a disconcerted kind of a way, and 
muttered to himself: * 

“ What a deuce of a hurry the boy is in. The 
jade will refuse him as sure as the world—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they both of them did. If 
he only hadn’t made me promise not to say any- 
thing about his good fortune !” 

He stood with a little vexed shadow on his 
face for a moment. Then another bright idea 
was born into his brain. 

“But I didn’t promise not to write anything 
about it, didI! Ha, ha! John Lorimer, you're 
an oldone. You'll fix it yet.” 

He went to his desk and dashed off a few lines 
on paper. Called his errand boy and put it in 
his hand. 

“Run up to the house and give that to Miss 
Lorimer. You see that man—Mr. Warner— 
going up the street ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t get there before he does, 
I'll break every bone in your little lazy body 
when you get back, and turn you off without 
your last week’s wages. Do you hear ?”’ 

“ Y-y-yes—sir 

(Exit errand boy, making up faces.) 


PART THIRD. 

Miss Heren Lorimer’s hour of triumph had 
arrived. Mr. Warner had come to the house, 
and asked for a private interview with her. Of 
course she knew what he had to say. She 
wouldn’t be afraid to wager anything from her 
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new gold bracelets to her camel’s hair shawl— 
(cost five hundred dollars)—that he had come to 
offer himself. 

Wouldn’t she wither him with her disdain— 
the presuming beggar! Wouldn’t it be rare 
sport to see him cringe and turn white and apol- 
ogize? She drew her head up and blazed her 
eyes experimentally before her mirror, to see 
how she would look refusing him. She wished 
he had Stickney’s expectations, or Stickney had 
his handsome face and form. She would act a 
different part then. 

A servant came to the door and handed her a 
note, just as she was getting ready to descend to 
_ the parlor. She glanced at it and threw it on 

the toilet-table. 

“Father’s hand-writing. Shall have time 
enough to read it by-and-by, but this fun is too 


good to be delayed.” 

She swept down the stairs, and into the richly- 
furnished drawing-room, like a princess. 

It was just as she expected. Mr. Richard 
Warner made her a plump offer of his heart, hand 
and fortune, couching his proposal in wordsy 
rather too cold to give sher much of a triumph, 
and dwelling at much length on his poverty. It 
wasn’t exactly what she had expected from such 
a man—not half ardent enough. # She swallowed 
her chagrin, however, and gave her haughty 
head two or three extra tosses, out of sheer spite 
and revenge. 

Richard fidgetted uneasily in his chair, during 
the moment of silence which followed his offer. 


Poor fellow! He began to be afraid she would 
accept him in spite of everything.. He caught a 
glance at his handsome face in the mirror oppo- 
site, thought of Stickney’s sallow, yellow-fringed 
countenance, and feared it the more. What if 
she should? Horror of horrors! He wouldn’t 
marry her, if she did. He vowed he wouldn’t. 
He’d tell her ’twas all a mistake—and he meaiit 
her sister. If he couldn’t have Adelaide, he 
wouldn’t have anybody. 

The lady’s first word set him at rest on that 

score. 
“ Sir, is it p-o-s-sible that you have misunder- 
stood my condescension in this way? You are 
very p-r-e-sumptuous! My father shall hear of 
this, and I fear you will lose your situation. 
Shall I call a servant to show you the door, or 
can you find it alone?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Lorimer. I 
beg leave to inform you that it was your father’s 
wishes and not my own that brought me here,” 
replied Warner, with a smile so strange and self- 
possessed as to bewilder his companion. “Any 


information which you can give him will there- 


fore be unnecessary. If I had not been sure what 
your answer would have been to my offer, I 
should never have made it, as nothing could be 
farther from my real desires than to call you my 
wife. If you please, I will speak with Miss 
Adelaide a moment.” 

With a blazing face, the baffled coquette left 


her unscathed victim, and ran up to her room 
to drown in a flood of angry tears, the shame, 
mortification and wonder which her interview 
with Warner had occasioned. She didn’t know 


what to make of the man; but one thing she 


felt pretty confident of—that she had burned her 
own fingers instead of his. 

An hour later, Adelaide, stealing in, blushing 
and happy, to tell her of her betrothal to Richard 
Warner (for she, like the dear, true-hearted little 
girl she was, had accepted him in spite of his 


supposed poverty), found her just tearing open 


her father’s note, and going up beside her, leaned 
over her shoulder, and the two sisters read 
together. 

“ Heven :—If Warner offers himself, accept 
him. He’s just come in possession of a splendid 
fortune. I’ve no time to explain. I shall take 
him in partnership next week. Be sure and ac- 
cept him. ’Lis the best match in the city. 

“J. Lorimer.” 

“P.S. Old Stickney has failed.” 

Helen fainted ! 


TIME RECKONED BY ONIONS. 


The progress of an age depends not so much 
upon natural growths as artificial appliances, 
Sixty years ago there were no daily papers. 
Friction matches had -not even enlighte’ the 
world. The sun-dial and hour-glass alone took 
their notes of time. Darkness, it would seem, 
must have brooded over the earth. “ At sucha 
time as this,” says a now friend, “ I was 
teaching school in a Massachusetts village. One 
Monday forenoon, I had lost my reckoning, and 
time wore heavily away. I longed to dismiss 
school, but feared to excite the surprise of the 
——— by sending the childrem home too early. 

this dilemma, an idea struck me. I would 
send the dullest boy I had with an empty dinner- 
basket, to the house of a spinster near by, whose 
hour-glass had a more methodical reputation 
than mine, with instructions to bring back the 
time of day in the empty basket. It was not long 
ere he returned, bearing eleven and a_ half onions 
as the result of his expedition. I was satisfied, 
set my hour-glass in motion, and in half an hour 
dismissed the school.” 


> 


OLD TREES. 
Old trees by t are like men in thought, 
to silence wrought ; 
y stand so still, and they look so wise, 

‘ With folded arms and half-shut eyes, 
shade they cast, 

wan t on the river 


— 
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THE SAILOR’S BRIDE. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


Bhe is an only daughter, 


With loving, artless ways— 
The sunshine of the fisher’s cot 
For sixteen fleeting Mays; 
Her face is fair and modest, 
Her eyes like any dove: 

O, such a little maiden 
Has won the sailor’s love! 


Her songs are heard at morning, 
Her songs are heard at eve, 
The rosy hours around her brow 
Bright thornless chaplets weave ; 
The lark may soar to heaven, 
And trill celestial praise : 
The happy gay young sailor 
But hears his love’s sweet lays. 


She smiles upon him fondly, 
And floods his soul with light; 
Her mimic frowns of anger 
Enshadow it like night. 
Sweet Avis loves her sailor 
With all the warmth of youth; 
But maids the world all over 
Will test their lovers’ truth. 


The chapel-bell is ringing, 
The young and old are there; 
Each breathes a tender blessing 
Upon the wedded pair. 
His arms of love enfold her, 
He says, “‘ My own sweet bride, 
Thou seest that good ship anchored 
Upon the swelling tide? 


‘The wind blows cool and steady— 


One kiss—I must away! 

The captain bids me hasten 
To steer her from the bay.”’ 

Sharp thorns profane the bridal wreath, 
Each heart beats close to heart ; 

They hear the distant seamen’s cheer, 
In silent tears they part. 


She watches for her sailor 
From amber dawn till dark ; 
She hears the wild winds rising 
Around the home-bound bark. 
0, woe of woes! night closes 
On hill, on vale and town: 
No eye but that of Heaven 
Beholds the bark go down! 


The chapel-bell is tolling— 
The chapel by the shore; 
Alas, her darling sailor, 
She ne’er will see him more! 
Slow wandering on the sea-beach, 
She wrings her hands and weeps: 
“0, cruel sea, give back my love, 
That on your bosom sleeps!” 


_ Politeness is the shadow of civilization ; Chris- 
tianity is the substance. 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


You remind me, my dear friend (it was thus 
Harry Hylton’s letter commenced), of a certain 


promise, made to you, as you write, full six 
months ago, when I shook your hand and bade 
you -by ; to the effect that I would keep you 

, by mail, of my impressions of matters 
and things in this beautiful little country nook, 
where I now find myself so happily domesticated. 
And I use this last adverb, understandingly, you 
will please observe ; since (let me whisper it in 
your ear), I am enjoying any amount of ante- 
nuptial pleasure, in the society and under the 
roof of the person, who, in precisely six weeks 
from date, is to take the name of Mrs. Harry 
Hylton. 

You stare, but this is the fact ; as fate and love 
would have it, I am at last entrapped. I have, 
too, a sufficient excuse for not fulfilling my en- 
gagement with you, until now, in the fact that 
the exciting and interesting events which have 
led to my present enviable prospects, have hardly 
given me time or opportunity to eat or sleep— 
much less, to hold pen-conversations, even with 
an old friend like yourself. But now, without 
further excuse, I propose to begin at the begin- 
ning, and give you an exact account of all my 
adventures and misadventures since I last saw 
you. Therefore, “lend your serious hearing to 
what I shall unfold,” 


My destination, you will remember, when I 
parted from you, was Clairville, a little village 
several hundred miles west from you; and here, 
upon the evening of the third day, I arrived. I 
immediately repaired to the house of Colonel St. 
Claire, the man, par excellence, of the village, and 
from whom its name was derived. I found him 
at home in a beautiful and stately mansion, em- 
bowered among the trees, and surrounded by 
everything which should be sufficient to render a 
life of leisure delightful. The colonel, as you 
may need be informed, was the bosom friend and 
boon companion of my father, before the death 
of the latter; they had grown up together from 
boyhood, served together in the most stirring 
campaigns of the last war, and, in short, cement- 
ed between themselves a friendship which death 
alone had been able to dissolve. And as I am 
the only surviving member of my father’s family, 
and had never Before met Colonel St. Claire, 
you can imagine that my reception was of the 
most hearty and cordial kind. This was cer- 
tainly the fact; my venerable friend is a gentle- 
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man of the old school, hospitable, warm-hearted 
and sociable ; and from the first, I believe, trans- 
ferred to me all the interest and affection which 
he had ever felt towards my father. 

The household of this beautiful home consists 
of the colonel, its head, a housekeeper (Mrs. St. 
Claire being several years deceased), two mis- 
ehievous juvenile grandsons, with whom my 
narrative has little to do—and last, and best of 
‘all, Isabel, familiarly known as Belle St. Claire, 
the “sole daughter of the house and ” of 
my host, and with whom my narrative is entirely 
connected. I don’t mean to go into raptures 
over her, or even to describe her, further than to 
intimate very decidedly, that of all lovely, love- 
able representatives of the sex feminine that these 
eyes of mine have ever beheld, the one of whom 
I.am speaking is the most so. She is a woman, 
my dear friend, as lovely in mind as in person, 
and possessing in a wonderful degree all those 
charms and graces which, as you know, my fas- 
tidious conceptions of the good and beautiful 
require. Have I said enough ? 

The evening of my arrival was passed in the 
drawing-room, in company with Isabel and her 
father ; its first hours being enlivened by the 
pranks of the young urchins of whom I have 
spoken, spoiled children, both. Certainly, a 
more delightful evening, I do not remember hav- 
ing spent in the course of my life. My arrival 
had been somewhat unexpected, and on that ac- 
count, the more welcome; and I had been in 
the company of my new friends hardly an hour 
before I really felt as though I had known them 
for a century. The colonel was jovial and 
hugely good-humored ; Isabel pleasant, sociable, 
and entertaining. If I ever exerted myself, upon 
any one occasion more than another, to make a 
favorable impression, I think it was upon this 
one. These efforts were, as you may imagine, 
directed chiefty towards my fair companion ; and 
you will pardon the vanity which leads me to 
say that my success was marked. At my re- 
quest, she sang, and in a clear, sweet voice as 
ever delighted my ear; and, in accompanying 
her, Iam sure that my earnestness and expres- 
sion fully compensated for all musical defects of 
mine. 

I was in a truly happy frame of mind, that 
night, when I bade Isabel good evening, and 
retired to my chamber. I was always, as you 
know, remarkably sanguine, buoyant, and, with- 
al, a most immoderate dreamer; but even you 
will be disposed to smile when'l tell you of my 
reflections, that evening, when I found myself 
alone. They were after this fashion : 

“Fortunate mortal that I am,” I thought, 


“ my future is now plainly marked out. Here I 
am, in a position at once gratifying and envia- 
ble—in the very bosom of the family of an old 
friend, and there to remain, ad infinitum. The 
father is pleased with me, most assuredly; the 
daughter, as certainly, doesn’t dislike me; and 
these, too, are mere first impressions. Now, for 
once in the course of human events, the course 
of true love shall ran smooth; I will woo and 
win my lady in a most successfal manner ; a little 
time will fully suffice to secure my happiness ; 
and thereafter, I will settle down in the glorious 
old mansion, and enjoy life as only the husband 
of Belle St. Claire can do.” 

“ Well—” I hear you exclaim—“ so much for 
the prophecy ; now for the fulfilment! In this 
latter there has been evidently a lamentable fall- 
ing off.” 

Patience, patience, my dear fellow; we will 
immediately inquire of that; for thereby hangs 
this most truthful tale, which I have commenced 
to tell you. AndI think you will agree with 
me, before reaching its conclusion, that, for the 
nonce, love has proved a reliable soothsayer. 

Morning came, after innumerable dreams of 
Belle St. Claire, and I again joined my friends. 
This second day of my visit was Sunday, and 
we rode in the family carriage to the village 
church. All that day, I was constantly near 
Belle, silently and momently receiving new im- 
pressions. And although the colonel’s family 
pew was in a position well adapted for hearing, 
I fear that the other facts, of my sitting by the 
side of my divinity, and reading the church- 
service from the same book with her, sadly in- 
terfered with my appreciation of the services of 
the sanctuary. 

“A clear case,” you will say, “of love at first 
sight.” Even so; I freely admit it. Not an 
hour of that happy Sabbath passed without 
bringing to my knowledge something further 
admirable in the character of Isabel St. Claire. 
I quickly discovered that my first estimate of her, 
ample as it was, really did injustice to the re- 
markable loveliness which dwelt within her ; and 
I at once indefinitely deferred all further judg- 
ments upon the subject. 

The two succeeding weeks passed away like 
a dream, and in a constant round of pleasures. 
My friends seemed to have taken my happiness 
in charge ; and especially did Isabel devote her 
time and attention to me. We were together 
constantly, and, generally alone; we read from 
the same books, conversed together, walked, 
sang, rode, and beguiled the time in a hundred 
other delightfal ways. Our intercourse was of 
the most familiar and friendly character; and I 
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was immeasurably gratified to discover that upon 
all occasions and in all places, my fair compan- 
ion trusted herself implicitly to me and my pro- 
tection. I am free to confess that this discovery 
gave me an honest pride which I have never 
before felt. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, which, you 

may think, should have encouraged me to press 
my advances upon the citadel which I had be- 
sieged—spite of all these favorable circumstances, 
I was far from satisfied with my progress during 
these two weeks. Although always kind and 
pleasant, and apparently, always gratified with 
my companionship, yet, at times, I fancied that 
I could discover in her manner.a certain con- 
straint, a species of embarrassment, for which I 
was at a loss to account. There were times 
when I longed td breathe into her ear the words 
of love which were constantly upon my tongue ; 
but the strange and painful conviction that they 
would be unwelcome, restrained me. I became 
moody and thoughtful ; there was, I conjectured, 
some secret cause operating to produce the re- 
sults I have named. I was not long in deciding 
that I would not proceed one step blindly; and 
with my usual promptness, I quickly decided to 
lay the matter before Colonel St. Claire, and if 
there was, as I more than suspected, a reason 
which would operate to prevent my becoming a 
suitor for the hand of his daughter, to become 
acquainted with it. 

Iacted upon the “impulse without delay. I 
found the colonel in the library, alone; and 
with an abruptness which I knew would please 
him, I opened the subject. First, I spoke of the 
relations which had subsisted between my father 
and himself, so pleasant and friendly in their 
character; then I reminded him, and with a 
sincere expression of thanks, of the interest which 
he had manifested in me; lastly, prefacing 
the avowal with a hint of circumstances in 
life, the position which my professional brethren 
had accorded me, and the sincerity of my present 
appeal to him, I boldly declared my love for his 
daughter, and demanded his permission to prose- 
cute my addresses to her. And finally, I stood 
expectantly before his chair, anxiously awaiting 
his answer. 

Colonel St. Claire listened attentively, and 
for a moment after I had finished he was silent. 
When he replied, it was with an expression of 
absolute pain upon his benevolent face. 

“My dear Henry,” he said, “I must say that 
this revelation of yours gives me real distress, 
notwithstanding the favor with which, under 
other circumstances, I should regard it. You 
have reminded me of my intimacy with your 
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father—he was the best and noblest friend I have 

ever known. You, Harry Hylton, are his son, 
and short as has been the time I have known 
you, I have come to love you like a second 
father. You recallto me in a thousand ways 
recollections of my old friend, your parent ; and, 
in short, my dear boy, I should be proud to call 
you my own boy, the husband of my darling 
Belle, 

I anticipated his next words,- and as he pro- 
nounced them, I sank down into a chair beside 
him, weak, faint, and witerly heart-sick and 
miserable. 

“If it were not,” he said, “ that Belle is soon 
to be married to a person whom I in every re- 
spect approve.” 

T’‘homme propose”—you know the rest. 
How perfectly wretched I was at that moment, 
you, my dear fellow, who know me well, can 
conjecture. Here, for the last two weeks, vain 
dreamer that I was, I had been building beauti- 
fal hopes and plans for my future, fancying my- 
self about to be made perfectly happy, and djud- 
ing myself with all the vanity and delirium which 
a person in my situation could well conceive. 
And this was the end. A few words from Colonel 
St. Claire had swept away the whole fabric, and 
consigned me to the utmost depths of despair ! 
It was a bitter disappointment—I could have 
shed tears of real distress over it. My old friend 
seemed to sympathize deeply with me, He rose 
from his chair and walked nervously about the 
room, while I sat gazing dejectedly at the figures 
in the carpet at my feet. 

“ Who, may I ask,” I at last said, “is to be 
her husband ?” 

“ Ah—TI'll tell you. You’ve heard your father 
speak of General Morgan, I know. He served 
with usin our campaigns upon the frontier.” 

I had heard the name spoken of, as he sup- 
orgy very frequently, and so I intimated to 


8 future husband is his son, 
Victor Morgan, and an elegant fellow as you 
ever saw. The general, it seems, died shortly 
after the war, leaving but one son, as I learn 
from Victor himself. The young man has been 
much with us for the past few months, and in a 
few days we expect. him again. The wedding 
will take place very shortly, and you must 
brighten up that sober face of yours for the occa- 
sion. Iwill frankly say, my dear Harry, that 
between you and Victor I could have nothing to 
choose. You both stand in exactly the same po- 
sition in regard to me, as you see—both the sons 
of beloved and departed friends, and both en-. 


titled to an equal and large degree of my esteem 
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and affection. You are only unfortunate, Harry, 
in being a little too late in the day !” 

Poor, miserable consolation! With hardly an 
idea of what I was saying, I hinted to the colonel 
that of course his daughter loved, and loved 
well this fortunate person—and immediately the 
face of the old gentleman assumed a puzzled, 
troubled expression, that instantly aroused me. 
When he hesitated upon a question like this, I 
reflected it was possible some hope might still 
remain for me! 

“ Ah—that is a question, Harry, which I hard- 
ly know how to answer. Yes, I may safely say 
that she does love him ; but as you know, women 
have sometimes a strange way of showing their 
real feelings. This, you must understand, is a 
match of my making. I resolved from the first, 
that Victor should be my son-in-law, and have 
given Belle plainly to understand it.” 

“ And how,” I tremblingly asked, “‘ how, may I 
ask, does she receive your commands ?”’ 

“ Ham—ha—don’t say commands, hoy. The 
word is too harsh. Belle is a most dutiful child, 
and will, I make no doubt, cheerfully acquiesce in 
my choice. To be sure, she seems inclined, just 
at the present time, to look with some disfavor 
upon Morgan ; but this, I take it, is merely a 
womanish fancy which will not last. Ifthe truth 
were known, I’ll warrant you, she loves Victor 
Morgan more than she does her old father. Why, 
there is every reason why she should. Morgan 
is handsome, talented and rich, although for the 
latter I do not particularly care. In short, he is 
just the man for Belle’s husband, and I swear the 
world shall know it.” 

With a variety of conflicting emotions, I took 
my leave of the colonel for the present, and re- 
tired from the library. The matter now seemed 
to wear a different aspect, although still dubious 
enough. But I could not breathe freely while a 
doubt existed, and accordingly my first movement 
was to find Belle St. Claire, and receive my sen- 
tence from her own lips. I did find her, and 
alone. She received me with her usual pleasant 
smile and words of welcome, and I could re- 
strain myself no longer. Without preface or in- 
troduction, I rehearsed to her the conversation 
which I had just held with her father. I told 
her of the hopes and fears which had for weeks 
made me miserable. I avowed my affection for 
her—the absorbing passion of my life—and I 
implored her, if she did indeed cherish a like 
sentiment towards me, to bless me with the con- 

fession, and leave the consequences to myself. I 
- spoke earnestly and with all my soul—yes, I have 
cause to believe that I spoke eloquently; for I 
can tell you, as you will yourself some day dis- 
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cover (your bachelor vows to the contrary, rot- 
withstanding), that if a man is possessed of any 
eloquence, it is exceedingly apt to make itself 
known upon an occasion like this. 

Well, she listened, never once raising her eyes, 
or offering to remove her hand from mine; and 
when I had finished, she simply laid her head 
upon my shoulder, her dark eyes filling with 
tears. Do not, if you please, be too inquisitive 
about what immediately followed. Take my as- 
surance instead, that I commenced to live again 
from that moment, and once more to consider 
myself in an enviable situation. In fact, I was 
perfectly happy. The prospect of the fulfilment 
of Colonel St. Claire’s plans seemed remote and 
improbable, especially since I had now the cer- 
tainty that the heart of his child was mine, 
whole and undivided. 

These, however, were the transports of the 
lover, and sober reason soon assumed its rule. I 
learned from Belle, that much as she had always 
disliked Victor Morgan, her filial affection had 
hitherto prevented her from making any deter- 
mined opposition to the contemplated union ; 
hence, the reply which her father returned to my 
question upon the subject. As I thought longer, 
I perceived the magnitude of the struggle I had 
entered into. Opposed to me were the serious 
obstacles of a lover considering himself secure 
in the prospect of the proposed marriage, and a 
father determined to make the said lover the 
husband of his daughter. Per contra—there 
was the love of my beautiful Belle, enough in it- 
self to send me unhesitatingly through fire and 
water, if necessary, and the dogged, stubborn 
resolution which sprung up in my breast coeval 
with my first knowledge of Isabel St. Claire’s 
real sentiments—the determination, I repeat, to 
carry my point at all hazards, by fair means or 
foul! Perhaps ygp may think that the odds 
were ngt heavy against me, after all. But the 
struggle was destined to be formidable enough 
for all that, and it shortly assumed a more serious 
appearance still. This was caused by the arrival 
at Clairville of none other than Victor Morgan, 
my rival, as I was now well aware. And to tell 
the truth, I had no sooner placed my eyes upon 
him, than I inwardly pronounced him.a despic- 
able one. He was a tall, elegant person, with all 
that finish of address and coolness of manner 
which bespeaks the experienced man of the 
world, and had I not fully assured myself that 
the affections of Belle St. Claire were surely 
placed upon my humble self, I might not have 
been easy in my position. As it was, I must 
confess to a proper degree of indignation, upon 
observing the demeanor and bearing of the 
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dashing favorite of the old colonel. His air was 
that of a man who feels perfectly confident of 
success already acquired, and his intercourse 
with the household was such, upon his own part, 
as to show that he esteemed himself unquestion- 
ably the future husband of its fair mistress. 

By the colonel he was received and welcomed 
with a warmth which showed the latter to be 
fully determined in his purpose of making him 
his son-in-law. By Belle he was treated with a 
significant coolness, and from myself he received 
a welcome of the most freezing description. In 
fact, we were avowed enemies from the first rao- 
ment of meeting. Each comprehended the po- 
sition and designs of the other, and we at once 
measured swords for an earnest encounter, 
Which should win? It was a question of deep 
import tome. Never have my slambers been 
so haunted, as during those few weeks of mental 
agitation and torment, by the proud, sneering 
face of Victor Morgan. 

At last the crisis came. For several days, at 
regular intervals, Colonel St. Claire had been 
closeted with his favorite ; and upon the evening 
of the one to which I refer, both Belle and my- 
self were summoned to the library, where St. 
Claire and Morgan were sitting. The former 
proceeded very abruptly to say, that as all pres- 
ent were well aware, his daughter had been for 
some time betrothed to Victor Morgan, the es- 
teemed son of his old friend, and that he now 
wished us distinctly to understand that the mar- 
riage would take place in that very room, and in 
precisely one week from that evening. 

The words fell harshly upon my ear. I looked 
towards Morgan—he was carelessly curling his 
moustache, glancing with a look of cold triumph 
at myself; next, I turned my eyes to Belle, and 
saw her pale, agitated and distressed. The 
sight stirred up my indignant anger. I remon- 
strated, and in no measnred tones, with the colo- 
nel, upon the cruelty and injustice of the course 
he was pursuing. Setting forth the matter in 
its strongest light, I finally pointed to Belle, and 
appealed to him to say if he could deliberately 
condemn his only child to a union with a person 
whom she did not and could not love ?” 

In the firmest voice imaginable, St. Claire 


“ Harry—Hylton, my poor boy, you are wast- 
ing your breath. You cannot move me one 
hair from my resolution. You will soon dis- 
cover, I think, that I have quite enough of the 
old military spirit left to hold me to my purposes 


with a force that can break. As I have 
told you before, I pity you, but as it is, you have 
no resource left but submission. This match is 
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one that I have set my heart upon—it is, I am 
sure, as gratifying to Belle, as it can be to me. 
Why should you speak for her in that manner, 
Harry? I have yet to hear the first syllable of 
dissatisfaction from her lips on this subject !” 

Here, our interview ended. I would not pro- 
long it further, for I was already intolerably 
pained by it, satisfied as I was that this last as- 
sertion of Colonel St. Claire was perfectly true. 
His sterner will, it seemed, was destined to over- 
ride and crush the yielding, pliant one of his 
child. She had, as I knew, been accustomed, 
even in her later years, to yield the most exact 
and implicit obedience to the wishes of her father, 
loving him as she did—and I doubted not, that 
even in a matter which so nearly concerned her 
happiness as this, I could never hope to teach 
her to rebel against the paternal decreo. Nor do 
I wish to do injustice to that parent, apparently 
tyrannical as his course may seem. Doubtless 
he was actuated by a desire for the happiness and 
welfare of his daughter—his manner of taking 
the matter entirely into his own hands, leaving 
nothing to the decision of her who was certainly 
to be most affected by it, showed to me that 
his error was one of education rather than of 
principle. 

Upon that same evening, after Isabel and my- 
self had retired from the library, I sought a pri- 
vate interview with her, and a most interesting 
one it was, as you may imagine. I talked ear- 
nestly with her, dwelling long and bitterly upon 
the conduct and designs of her father, and with 
all the eloquence I could command, I urged her 
to avert the contemplated union with Morgan, 
by one bold and decisive act of herown. In 
short, I proposed an elopement. The struggle 
was asevere one for her. She hesitated, wavered, 
and finally—refused. I well knew her motives. 
I conld not doubt her love, for even when she 
wrung her whispered “no” from her lips, she 
clung to me in tears. And I left her, repairing 
to my own chamber immediately, in such a state 
of agitation and perplexity as I hope never to be 
afflicted by again. 

My table was strewn by unopened letters and 
papers, and these I commenced hurriedly to open. 
In the course of these operations, my fingers fas- 
tened upon the New York daily, and tearing off 
the wrapper, I unfolded it, and suffered my eyes 
to wander carelessly, almost unobservantly down 
its columns. And it was while thus engaged, 
that I bounded from my chair with such an ex- 
clamation of unqualified astonishment and em- 
phatic satisfaction, as I'll be bound, never before 
came from human lips! 

Merely snatching up the paper again, to assure 
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myself that I had really made no error in the 
astounding discovery which I had thus blundered 
upon, I crowded a few articles of wardrobe into 
a satchel, caught my ¢ap, and descended at once 
to the library. The colonel was still there, and 
alone; and as he looked up in surprise at my 
unexpected appearance, I abruptly exclaimed : 

“Colonel St. Claire, will you promise me upon 
your honor, as a man and a friend, that Victor 
Morgan shall not wed your daughter before the 
lapse of one week from to-night ?” 

“Why, Harry,” he answered, “ what in the 
deuce possesses you? What—” 

“ Answer—answer !” I frantically interrupted. 
“ Give me your word that this time of grace shall 
not be shortened one hour !” 

“ Well—I give it. The marriage shall be cele- 
brated upon the seventh evening from this, and 
not before. Butin the name of all the gods, 
what—” 

I heard no more, however. No sooner had I 
obtained his assurance, than I bolted from the 
room like a shot, and again repaired to the side 
of Belle. I had no explanation, even for her. 
I could only assure her, as I kissed her a hurried 
adieu, that I had discovered the means to save 
her, and that saved she should certainly be—that 
Victor Morgan should never be forced upon her, 
even if I should be compelled to call him out 
and shoot him (which, by the way, after the dis- 
covery I had made, I had no intention whatever 
of doing), and finally, that I should certainly re- 
turn before the expiration of the week, bringing 
with me the means of her salvation. 

In a tumult of excitement I hastened from the 
mansion, and from Clairville, and all that night 
the iron horse was whirling me swiftly towards 
New York ; and there, upon the following day I 
arrived. Here I remained two days, searching 
for the object of my journey, and finding him, 
we were closeted together for several hours—a 
proceeding no doubt mysterious enough at pres- 
ent, but which shall be satisfactorily explained 
very shortly. And soon I was again speeding 
over the country, careering in a perfect delirium 
of excitement from city to city; so that when, 
upon the sixth day after my departure from Clair- 
ville, I found myself successful at all points, I 
actually swung my cap, and huzzaed in triumph ! 

My time of limitation had now nearly expired, 
‘and accompanied by two persons whose presence 
at Clairville would be necessary to the complete 
denouement of all this mystery, I retraced my 
steps as fast as steam and iron would permit. 
Again, then, I reached the village, and upon the 
very evening of the seventh day of my absence, 
and still accompanied by my friends, I walked 
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nervously towards the St. Claire mansion. It 
was brilliantly lighted—the fatal hour had evident- 
ly arrived ! Leaving my companions in the hall, 
I entered the parlor. Here, already, the wedding 
guests were assembled—here was the minister, 
here the colonel, looking supremely happy, here 
the bridegroom-elect, appearing elegant, careless 
and assured as ever—and here was Belle, pale, 
agitated, and evidently despairing. But, as I 
pressed her hand, I whispered in her ear one 
little sentence which instantly restored her to hope 
and happiness. 

You will admire, I am certain, the very effect- 
ive manner in which I continued the’ scene that 
followed. It was better thana play. I permit- 
ted the ceremony to commence without interrup- 
tion, and to proceed to the point at which the 
clergyman demands to know of any just cause 
or impediment why these persons should not be 
joined in lawful wedlock, and then in a firm, 
emphatic voice, I forbade the marriage. Almost 
every person present was instantly agape with 
astonishment; the colonel, in particular, seemed 
immeasurably indignant, and the bridegroom ex- 
pectant stroked his moustache with a fierce and 
defiant twirl. But all doubts as to the nature of 
my objections were speedily put to rest. Going 
to the door, I admitted my companions, and tak- 
ing the arm of one of them, I led him forward 
and confronted the person whom I last mentioned. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “allow me to make you 
acquainted. This,” and I pointed to my com- 
panion, “is the deputy-sheriff of A—— County ; 
and this, Mr. Sheriff, is a certain Peter Smith, 
alias several other names, with which you are 
better acquainted than I.” 

“ Then, sir, you are my prisoner. I arrest you 
by the authority of the people of the State of 
New York, and by virtue of a warrant, charging 
you with the erime of larceny. Follow me, if 
you please.” 

By a dexterous movement, the officer snapped 
a pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of his pris- 
oner while he was speaking. But this precaution 
seemed not at all necessary. Victor Morgan, 
otherwise Peter Smith, seemed perfectly con- 
founded by this sudden turn of affairs—his super- 
cilious demeanor vanished, his countenance 
bleached to a sickly hue of whiteness, and with- 
out so much as a word or look to any one, he 
turned and followed the officer from the room. 

But I despair of conveying to you any perfect 
idea of the appearance of Colonel St. Claire at 
that memorable moment. His eyes followed the 
retreating forms of the sheriff and his prisoner ; 
from them he turned and looked in undisguised 


wonderment, alternately upon his daughter, my- 
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self, and my companion who still remained—a 
handsome, noble-looking young man, standing 
now beside me. Finally, in a burst of astonished 
grief, St. Claire exclaimed : 

“ Harry—Henry Hylton, is this possible? Do 
Ireally see Victor Morgan, the son of my old 
and esteemed friend and fellow-soldier, arrested 
for the commission of a felony *” 

“No, my dear colonel,” I responded ; “ allow 
me to say that you don’t see any such thing. 
Victor Morgan, whom I am proud and happy to 
_ call my friend, since he has so proved himself, 
is exactly in front of you, and at this instant, 
Allow me to present him to you.” 

With a pleasant smile, the young man extended 
his hand. ‘The colonel mechanically took it—and 
then turning to me, he exclaimed with sudden 


energy : 
“And now, you young villain, explain all 
this, before I go crazy! What does it mean— 


“T will tell you, colonel, with great pleasure. 
And I shall be able to open the matter so that 
you can understand it, very briefly. Just one 
week ago to-night, when I was deliberating 
whether I should shoot the man whom you have 
Just seen arrested, or myself, a paper fell into my 
hands, from which I learned of the arrival of one 
Victor Morgan, among others, in New York, by 
the European steamer. As I reasoned the mat- 
ter rapidly in my mind, I concluded that it was 
unlikely, nay, almost impossible, that there should 
be two of this name, one in Clairville and one in 
New York; and I was not long in convincing 
myself that the person whom you have known 
by that name was an impostor and an artful 
simulator. A journey to New York was the 
consequence of these conclusions—and I was 
fortunate in discovering, after some search, the 
real Victor Morgan. From him I learned that 
the person whom I described to him, as the one 
whom I had known by that name, had formerly 
travelled with him as his secretary, and had 
finished a series of peculations by a successful 
forging of his draft for several thousand dollars, 
after which he absconded, to reappear several 
months afterward under the name of his employ- 
er, in Clairville. He was doubtless emboldened 
to attempt the enormous fraud, in which you, 
Colonel St. Claire, unwittingly assisted him, by 
a desire to increase his ill-gotten gains by the 
addition thereto of a share of your wealth, as 
well as by a sense of security meanwhile, arising 
from his knowledge of the fact that Victor Mor- 
gan was in England. 

“Imight have been satisfied by the simple 
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production of the latter here this evening ; but 
my anger was so aroused by the discovery of 
the base villany of this hypocritical impostor, 
well-nigh fatal as it had been to my own happi- 
ness, as well as that of your child, that I resolved 
to make an example of him. To this end, I oc- 
cupied myself for some time in investigating the 
matter of his crime, and soon sdvanced far 
enough to obtain a warrant for his arrest. Fur- 
thermore, I have to inform you that he will be 
tried in the county for which I am district-attor- 
ney, and that I have not the slightest doubt of 
my ability to convict him upon the evidence I 
have collected.” 

As I proceeded with this explanation, the 
cloud gradually cleared itself from the colonel’s 
face, and as I concluded, he actually threw his 
arms around me, exclaiming in a transport of 
mingled joy and vexation : 

“God bless you, Harry Hylton! You're a 
noble fellow—and I—well, I confess myself to 
be an old fool! Forgive me, Harry, for every- 
thing that has happened. Forgive me, Belle, 
my darling—and you too, Victor, my boy—you 
will pardon a foolish old man, who acknowledges 
and repents of all his folly! You've won her 
wholly, Harry. Take her, and may she live a 
thousand years to be your wife!” 

And then, in his demonstrative emotion, the 
old man mixed us all up together in one grand 
embrace—Belle, Victor, and myself. The tears 
rolled one after another down the colonel’s 
cheeks—Belle’s black eyes were flashing with 
great drops, which told of anything else than 
grief—and if the contagion of weeping seized me 
too, it was solely because I found it impossible 
to express my happiness by laughing. 

And here let me bring my too lengthy ac- 
count of this important chapter of my life to a 
close, merely suggesting that your presence in 
Clairville in precisely six weeks from date, is 
hereby sincerely requested ; at which time you 
will behold the last scene of “ this strange, event- 
ful history,” as well as to witness with how 
muth dignity and resignation this evil of bachelor- 
hood can be shuffled off. 

Happy Harry Hylton! Commend me toa 
fate as auspicious as his! And may you, my 
dear reader of a like gender, be as happy, as ro- 
mantic, and as successful in your Wooing aND 
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It is a noble constancy you show 

nds of season, you bo ow fortane, 

‘And im the winter of their fate forsake 

The place whose glories warmed you.—Jonson. 
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what have you been doing—what do you mean 
to do?” 


Look up! the future's all before! 
There—let the past deep buried lie; 

While life still nerves the arm to do, 
Let hope yet fire the soul to try. 


©, bow not down before the blast, 
But stand erectly, firm and strong ; 
And bravely meet opposing fate, 
What though the struggle ’s fierce and long! 


Yes, bare your arm, and raise your head, 
And let your gaze be upward still ; 
The palm of victory lays before, 
And you shall grasp it, if you will! 


The world may seek to put you down; - 
But that the world can never do, 

If strong in conscious truth and right, 
Your purpose firm, you firm pursue. 


The men who ’ve made a living mark, 
And won name which ne’er can die, 

Have toiled through years of doubt and gloom 
Up to their immortality. 


How bright the generative scroll, 
Which marks the long descended line, 

That bore the sacred ark of truth 
Adown the dusky slopes of time! 


They *ve often on the scaffold’s deck, 
And often in the lonely cell, 
Maintained the dignity of right, 
And triumphed over earth and hell. 


O, fainting soul, fresh courage take, 
While deeds like these immortal shine ; 
If thou wilt struggle to the end, 
The victory must and will be thine. 


And in that toil each drop of sweat 
Shall flash a jewel in thy crown; 

The world may strew your path with thorns, 
But it can never put you down! 


THE CAVALIER CLARENS, 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Wuerser my readers march under the con- 
quering banner of curls and crinoline, or the no 
less potent moustache and patent leather, I am 
sure they would have pronounced the gentleman 
whose name is given above, the very ideal of 
masculine beauty, more especially if they could 
have met those dazzling eyes, fringed with lashes 
like a woman’s, and pouring all their seductive 
fire upon the open heart of whoso listened to his 
honeyed words. Those eyes, now dead and 


the world, his society the most entertaining, his 
apparent frankness the most winning. His motto 
was—God and King Charles! and that was about 
all God and King Charles got of him. He was 
a cavalier by profession merely, and page to the 
queen whenever he chose to fill that station. He 
nevertheless believed there was nobody in the 
world but Earl Clarence Clarens, and was deter- 
mined that he should be considered before all, 
first of any one, and in spite of everybody ; after 
him, the king. He owned the finest stud—the 
swiftest hounds in the county. He had the best 
voice in a madrigal, the best touch on a harpsi- 
chord, the best step in a galliard, the best seat in 
a saddle, of any man in England. His face was 
superlatively beautiful, his accomplishments not 
to be rivalled, his allegiance undoubted—he 
was, all in all, the bravest, handsomest, sweetest, 
most good-natured and fascinating—(I regret to 
use the word)—villain that the seventeenth cen- ~ 
tury ever owned. 

Owner of large estates that permitted him to 
squander sovereigns by the double handful, very 
little he cared into whose hands they fell, whether 
duchesses or charwomen, for he believed all 
creatures to be at his disposition, and that there 
was no virtue without its price; this might be 
pardoned to the courtier of such a court—and 
indeed the young earl had plenty of reason— 
that which was not so excusable was, that he 
never suffered himself to be enlightened till he 
had had far too much experience to warrant such 

ideas. 

It was the knowledge of Amy Herford’s char- 
acter that first taught him the word loveliness. 
A perfect little blossom was Amy Herford. Eyes 
like English violets, cheeks like English roses, 
lips that even her enemies—if the child had such 
—might have liked to kiss, and hair that, part- 
ing oyer a round, smooth brow, fell in many a 
wave, but no curl, till it reached a snowy, dim- 
pled shoulder, where, as if to show that it could 
have curled all the way down had it chosen, it 
turned into wayward clusters and tendril-like 
ringlets at its own will. 

The English are a famous people for visiting, 
so that one cannot guess what time they have to 
spend at home—and, indeed, in those troublous 
round-head times many had no homes to stay in 
—and thus a goodly knot of gentlemen and 
ladies were temporarily at Herford Hall, without 
regard to politics, for Colonel Herford had not 
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yet been heard to declare himself on either side, 
king or commons. 

Never had lovely Amy Herford been arrayed to 
more advantage than on this evening, when Earl 
Clarens first saw her ; for it was the fall of the 
year, and she wore some dark-blue stuff that, cut 
square in the neck and bosom, a la Anne 
Boleyn, and edged with a narrow frill of Hol- 
lands, finely contrasted her brilliant complexion 
and snowy breast. She sat at the harpsichord, 
and had unconsciously been playing a solemn 
psalm-tune during the reception of the dashing 
earl. As she lifted her left hand from the instru- 
ment, the earl crossed toward her, and bending 
over her, so that his long dark ringlets brushed 
her skin, took and lifted it gallantly to his lips. 

“My fair cousin,” said he—‘“for you know 
the Clarens and Herfords quartered arms a hun- 
dred years ago, so we are cousins, if ever so 
little—you have given me a right friendly wel- 
come, in so charming a tune! Such a slow 
movement, full of grace, it could hardly be a 
canzonet ; now if I ask was it a madrigal, or yet 
4 minuet, will you pardon a poor ignoramus and 
enlighten him ?” 

“Tt wasa psalm-tune,” said Amy, simply. 

“Ah! ah! By my troth, I am not too familiar 
with such. And so thou playest psalm-tunes, 
Cousin Amy 

“It is the Sabbath night,” she answered. 

“As if that made any difference! You do not 
play them, then, any other night? Fie, for a 
little Puritan! Ah, you wear your colors in 
your cheeks, Cousin Amy !” 

This, the second time he had so 
used her Christian name, brought fresher colors to 
her cheeks, and caused one sitting on the other 
side of the harpsichord to turn uneasily. 

“And what psalm-tune may this especial one 
be, Mistress Herford?” asked the cavalier, per- 
ceiving that he encroached. “Did any respon- 


“Bless his heart! Now, little iceberg, are you 
80 provoked with me for my ignorance of old 
Noll’s favorites, that you will refuse to repeat it ? 
And should you sing it,” added he, laughing, 
“could you not infuse a little of that rich nasal 
twang that I heard your friends the round- 
heads give when singing it—I, a prisoner in their 
camp—yestreen, at Tilsbury ?” 

“Nay,” answered Amy, laughing at last in 
her turn, “once will answer, I think, until your 
lordship’s taste be corrected.” 

“So you have just escaped from camp, 
Clarens, they tell me,” said the old co 


lgpel, ap- 
,Proaching. “ What did you see there ?” 


“Plenty of shaven hypocrites, sir,” answered 
Clarens, carelessly, glancing at the gentleman 
on Amy’s right, rather than at her father. 

“Then you think they’re not in earnest?” 
asked the colonel. 

“If earnest is hypocrisy.” 

“A fault you accuse them of?” 

“A fault,” answered the gentleman for whom 


even affect concealment of their—” 

“ Peccadilloes ?” suggested the earl. 

“ Rather a light name for murder, arson, ra- 
pine, and the leash that hunt with them.” 

“ Well, well, if Sir Harry Aytoun has seen 
such traces in our track, he had better send us a 
missionary, or come himself to join us with— 
‘ God for King Char'es!’ before we réach Aytoun 
Crag Castle on our devastating route.” 

Sir Harry Aytoun, with no appearance of irri- 
tation, lightly turned the leaves of the music- 
book in his hand. 

“I wish King Charles no more harm,” he 
said, “ than being compelled to chant this hymn 
and keep its word : 

“* What I have sworn, that will I keep, 
Justice and Mercy shall not sleep. 
The flock which Thou hast given me, 
Behold! I lead them righteously.’ ”’ 

He pronounced the words with a slow but full 
intonation ; a blind man could have told the su- 
periority of his character over the other, by the 
mere sound of his voice. 

“Wilt thou sing it?” he said, placing the 
book before Amy, and with a certain air of 
respect and loyalty towards her. 

Amy obeyed, and Clarens was forced to listen. 
At its conclusion, he bent again over the singer. 

“So sweet a voice to be ruined on long 
metres!” he said. “We must practise rondeaux 
together. Now, my beautiful Cousin Amy, if 
you had looked aside at me, and sang these 
words to the same air, what a difference might 
there be!” And he hummed just loud enough 
for herself and Sir Harry alone to hear : 


“* The thought of thee by or night 
Pills mey my love, with such delight, 


Here Sir Harry Aytoun rose abruptly, but 
with a graceful dignity that the cavalier never 
could have equalled, offered his hand to Amy, 
saying—‘ Colonel Herford beckons his daugh- 
ter,” and led her away ere the amorous distich 
had time to couple itself. 

Whether Earl Clarens was discomfited or not, 
by this extremely cool treatment, deponent saith 
not; the only outward sign was a sudden spar- 
kle of his dark eye, and a curl of the lip, that 
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said, with the swiftness and legibility of light- 
ning: “Your work, Sir Harry Aytoun—is 
it? Treading on your toes? What do I care 
about the pretty minx? Butsince you are 80 
determined she sha’n’t care about me, we'll see, 
my man—we’ll see! What is there a handsome 
gentleman, and Karl Clarens to boot, can’t do ? 
You are squeamish and delicate of her virtue ? 
Very well, I’ll give you reason to be!” 

The next instant he was bending, as elegantly 
as his lithe form knew how, before fair Mistress 
Herford, Amy’s mother, and ingratiating him- 
self, with all his wily’ eloquence, into the invalid 
lady’s favor. Shortly after that, the whole com- 
pany, gay since the earl’s arrival as if they had 
forgotten the day, sought the dining-hall and sat 
down to the substantial supper of those days— 
Amy relieving her mother of the weight of hos- 
pitality by herself taking the table’s head. The 
young earl, though he sat at her right, soon saw 


that there was mingled with her manner a cer- 
tain reserve different from that which had 
adorned it before, and which was as serviceable 
asacoat of mail. He did not know how to 
pierce this armor, and felt as if he had to thank 
for it Sir Harry, who sat opposite him and not 


far away, He resolved, setting his teeth as if 


cracking a nut, that he would succeed, and he 
cast up his scheme with his usual 
me, “‘ that I have offended Mistress Amy. My 
manners are very free and familiar, I know— 


greatly too much so ; camps breed that error in 
us, But I would not, for the world, have failed 


in respect to her whose esteem I must henceforth 
value next to that of my sovereign lady the 
queen herself.” 

Amy just bowed, and spoke to a passing ser- 
vant, while her lips showed the least incredulity 
possible. 

“Ah, I see,” he continued, with a touch of 
sadness in his tone, “that you do not trust me! 
What can I do, sweet lady, to convince you of 
my sincerity? Your doubt pains me.” 

And here he turned upon her those eyes that 
had done so much execution, just raising the 
drooping lids with their long veil and suffering 
them to fall again, when they had rained upon 
her a speaking glance of fire and tenderness and 
melancholy. 

Poor little Amy would have had a stout heart 
imdeed, had she been proof against it; many a 
stronger woman had utterly fallen. If she had 
received any previous warning, the next instant 
it was all forgotten, when, avithout raising his 


eyes again, his head slightly bent, a sigh, almost 
too faint to be heard, eseaped him; then appar- 


ently making an effort to shake off the mood, he 
looked up lightly, with half a boyish laugh, as if 
seeking her approval, and said : 

“When a man who has followed our wild sol- 
dier life meets beautiful women, he seems to 
have a glimpse of regions to which he does not 
belong, Cousin Amy; and life does not seem to 
be worth living in the old way. More’s the 
pity !” 

When a profligate wishes to win a woman, his 
first and best cue is always repentance. Amy’s 
heart was almost melted. 

“ Earl Clarens has opportunities and powers 
that will make his life well worth living,” she 
replied, a little severely. 

“Yes,” he said. “ Buta man too frequently 
falls from high aims, when he is alone. If a 
companion scoffs, he has no sympathy of an ar- 
dent friend at home to console himself with. 
Enthusiasm for righteous things dies in the lack 


of loving counsellors and helpers. I think the 
man who has no sisters.is very much to be pitied, 
don’t you, Miss Amy?” And here he looked 
with the most frank and winning smile. 

“O, very much!” said Amy. 

“ He has nothing at home ; perhaps no place 
fit to be called @ home, though he own palaces, 


He possesses no sweet sample of virtue. You 
never had a brother, Cousin Amy? And I 
never had a sister.” 

Here the former sadness usurped the smile. 
Amy gazed at him in open pity. I wonder the 
innocence of those wide blue eyes did not make 
the feigned conversion of this fine actor real; 
but it only confirmed him in his purpose. She 
was new to him; and, after the tawdry graces of 
the court ladies, deliciously piquant. She was 
more beautiful than any of them; and he prom- 
ised himself success, even if it ruined her, a 
much for his own satisfaction as out of a mean 


and bitter hate that had arisen in his heart to- 
wards Sir Harry Aytoun—for, although so very 
little indication of anything of the kind had been 
given, he instinctively felt that Sir Harry’s hap- 
piness was somehow inextricably connected with 
that of Amy Herford. 

But Amy was not a fool ; and as she looked at 
him, she detected something in that silent gaze 
that repelled her—something totally discordant 
with his words. She blamed herself for suspect- 
ing it; but, saying nothing more, rose with she 
ladies and retired. The Earl Clarens was not 
to be thus vanquished; he accompanied her to 
the door, and raising her hand again to his lips 


with the gentlest respect and significance, while 
his silken, scented curls swept her arm, relin- 
quished it only on the threshold, flattering him- 
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self that he had made some way in his purposes 
For once, he was not so wide of the mark. 

When he re-seated himself at table, the flagons 
and glasses were in full cireulation. Sir Harry 
Aytoun had not once seemed to notice him dur- 
ing his conversation with Amy, but not being a 
valiant trencher-man, sat toying with his dishes, 
one arm on the great oak clfir, and now with a 
gisss before him still full of sparkling Rhenish, 
and biddingfair to remain so. 

Clarens now new tactics to assume. He 
drank the colonel’s health with the company— 
that of the ladies—that of his neighbors ; finally, 
lifting a full cup, he nodded to Sir Harry Ay- 
toun. Sir Harry nodded in return, just touched 
his lips with the crimson draught, and set it 
down again. 

“You're churlish with your liquor, sir!” said 
the earl. “ You do not toss it off with a relish !’’ 

“Tam not so good at my cups as—” 

“At your sword 

Sir Harry bowed. “ Your lordship has antic- 
ipated me,” he said. : 

“Come, come, Clarens!”’ cried Colonel Her- 
ford, from the foot of the table. “ You have 
not told us about your late escapade. Been 


rth rebels What did you learn 


there, may I ask ?” 

“A trick or two, sir.” 

“And what may they be ?”” 

“One, sir, allow me; the other is at your 
service. I learned who was the knave that rode 
into the royal camp and threw the defiant papers 
of conditions at his majesty’s feet !” 

“Who was it?” said Herford, with a twink- 
ling eye. 

“That, sir, I beg leave—” 

“Beg nothing, my lord,” said Sir Harry. 
“There are few at the table who do not know 
his name.” 

“A ttaitor at all odds ” 

“A title he boasts.” 

“If the second trick that Earl Clarens learned 
among his enemies serves him no more truth- 
fully than this, he has spent his time there to lit- 
tle profit. It was not I. But I applaud the 
magnificent courage of the man who did.” 

“The other trick? You shall judge,” said 
the earl, flushed with wine and anger. “I 
learned that the three hundred who ride to-morrow 
midnight through Eyretol downs, and round by 
the meadows, will attack the king at Oxford, 
and are led by—shall I say ?” 


“Sir Harry Aytoun!” shouted the guests as 
With one voice, delighted to disappoint him. 


And each one filled his glass, stood wp and 
emptied it with a cheer. 


Perhaps mortification deepened the flush of the 
sherry in Clarens’s handsome cheek, his eyes 
flashed wide open, the scornfal curve of his del- 
icate lip lengthened into an indignant sneer. As 
they re-seated themselves, he rose, held his long 
glass, crimson and bubbling, above his head. 

“A health!” he cried. “And the man who 
refuses it, I brand traitor and coward!” And 
he called; in a voice clear and sonorous as a 
clarion—“ Here’s a health to King Charles!” 
Not a soul rose, not a glass reversed, npt a voice 
responded. “All of you?’ said Clarens, look- 
ing slowly round the table. “You think yeur- 
self safe, Aytoun, knowing I am not a spy?” 

“TI do not know any such fact.” 

Clarens had previously put on his gloves. 
Now he paused, ostentatiously unbuttoned one, 
drew it off, flung it, and it fell directly before 
Aytoun. 

A contemptuous smile passed over the latter's 
face. He beckoned a servant, bade him take up 
the glove, and restore it to the owner. 

“I shall be very glad to meet your lordship 
in battle,” said he, calmly, “but from private 
bloodshed you must excuse me.” 

“Traitor and coward once, now doubly 


branded !” 
“ Barl Clarens’s word is not sufficiently good 


current coin to prove me the latter.” 
Ch was_almost beside himself with wrath. 
“ Herford ! ‘lsley! Everton!” lie shouted. 
“Are you all in a league? Is it a nest of rebels 


I have fallen into? Here’s my gage to all of 


y¢ for a pack—” 

The red blood that had dyed his face, burst in 
a torrent from his mouth—the cheek and brow 
became pale as death—he reeled, and fell to the 
floor. A dozen arms were spread to receive 
him—for though they were all of an opposite 


persuasion, the most of them admired his spirit. 


-| Bat Sir Harry Aytoun, springing across the 


table, caught him and bore the senseléss form 
from the room. In the long west library he met 
Amy, who hearing the tumult, divined its occa- 
sion; and resting his charge on the lounge, he 
surrendered him ¢o her keeping. This, the no- 
blest proof of his uninterrupted confidence in 
her, she received silently—a guilty blush dying 
her face. In an instant she felt the true noble- 
ness, the manly honor and trustfulness and 
courage of Aytoan. A flashing glance, raised 
for a second to his, told him all there was to 
know, and directly, with the needful assistance, 
Clarens was revived. Sir Harry again lifted him 


more gently than an infant, and carried him to 


the great state bed-chamber of Herford Hall, 
once honored by Queen Elizabeth’s slumbers. 


f 
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That night, Amy and Aytoun watched beside 
him. A bright hectic in his cheek, lips brilliant 
as the blood that lately stained them, long shad- 
owy hair streaming backward over the snowy pil- 
lows, the profusion of costly lace in his apparel, 
and the small white, restless hands—all together 
made such a picture as would have touched any 
woman. The lids were fallen over the eyes—the 
black lashes swept the cheek—the low, long brow 
was, smooth as a girl’s—a look of pain now and 
then distorted the beautiful repose of that coun- 
tenance. Once or twice the eyes opened, and 
dusky and feverishly bright, looked bewildered 
around the room with its heavy tapestries, its 
velvet mattings—the bed, with its thick drapery 
festooned away that the air might reach him, and 
the great cheval glasses opposite, that caught the 
gleam of the alabaster lamp and showed him 
himself, with Amy’s pitying face above and Sir 
Aytoun’s on the other side. Then he closed 
them again, unable to speak, and, in the inter- 
vals of cordials and lotions, dreamed away the 
night with delirious fancies. After that, he saw 
no more of the little lady ; other attendants filled 
her place. Aytoun, also, had vanished. Every 
morning, Mistress Herford came in person to in- 
quire for his health, and chat awhile; half the 
day the burly colonel sat beside him and did his 
best, which was not much, to keep him from 
ennui—a very unsuccessful effort, by the way, 
for the courtier of King Charles had nobody to 
conquer, nobody to be conquered by, nothing 
under the sun to exhibit his graces to, but’ the 
cheval glasses. 

At length the ruptured vessel, not an impor- 
tant one, seemed to be healing. He had regained 
his voice, his appearance was interesting, like 
that of all convalescents, and he descended to 
the library—having been absent afew days more 
than a week. He wondered if Aytoun had gone 
on his expedition, but no one mentioned it, and 
he had had no opportunity himself; had he 
gone ‘—had he succeeded ?—had he returned ‘— 
was he alive ?—these questions were all unan- 
swered in his mind. 

Colonel Herford, having led him down to a 
small room usually filled with flowers, and ar- 
ranged him comfortably, as he thought, with 
cushions and footstools, went out and left him 
to his ease. Men were now constantly riding 
to and fro between the house and various stations 
of rebels, Clarens surmised, and he expected the 
colonel would be greeted by a chorus of newly- 
arrived voices so soon as he opened the door. 
But no such sound rose now. He waited, then, 
till he heard him whistling to his dogs in the 
avenue; then Clarens rose and crept to the 


The room was full of rich shadows; he him. 
self, so pale and silent, seemed a ghost. He 
closed the door, and stole forward to the only 
place where sunbeams fell—fell in a broad sheet 
on Amy, curled, like a scarlet blossom, among 
heaps of cushions, and sound asleep. He sat 
down in the great arm-chair beside her, and 
watched these smiling slum wise to 
break them with a kiss that estroy all 
chance of future ones. 

Suddenly she started, wide awake, surveyed 
him with an angry air, then relenting at sight of 
his pallor and mournfulness, came towards him 
with a smile of sweetest sympathy. 

*“O,I have been in your place,” she said, 
“and kept you out of the sun! Please take it 
now.” 

“IT thought you would forgive me,” he an- 
swered. ‘ How could I help your being asleep ' 
No, that position has been mine too long—let me 
sit*while I may. The dead always lie, you 
know.” 

“ The dead !” she said. “ You 


“Can I ever recover?” he asked, as if he 
were speaking of an impossibility. 

“Papa and the doctor both said you were 
nicely, and would be entirely restored in a day 
or two.” 

“They do not know,” he said. “I do. I 
shall not, cannot live a month. I must go to 
Clarens House. It will not do to impose 4 
dying man on you.” 

“No, no. You must not be low-spirited. 
You shall stay here and be nursed. Mama will 
make you all manner of refreshing tisanes. 
Don’t have such fancies ; you will live to fight 
papa in a great many battles yet—for do you 
know he is a declared rebel now? You are not 
so glad for that as I. Nonsense! You will live 
to die yet of love for Princess Henrietta, who is 
nothing but a little girl now !” 

“Die of love for her? When all my heart 
is— What can it matter now? T'oo late! Too 
late !” 

“« What is too late, Lord Clarens ?” 

“Do not ask me, child!” he replied with s 
wearied an air, that Amy thoroughly believed 
him. 
“Do you really mean,” she said, “that you 
are in danger ?”’ 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you fear you will die ?” 

“I did not mention fear. I said I should 
die.” 


; | library door, opened it noiselessly, and slowly \. 
entered. 
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“If you cling to life strongly enough, you 
will not. Is there nothing to attract you to it?” 


“Nothing? There is everything! Your 
kindness, your pity, fill me with all hope. 0, 
Cousin Amy! if that pity were a dearer feeling, 
I might indeed live, if you loved me, if—” 

“Cousin Clarens,” interrupted Amy, for 
since she must refuse him the greatest boon he 
could ask, she was willing to allow him the 
courtesy of cousin, “do not speak to me so. 
You must not. Even if I loved you, I could 
not be your wife—and I do not love you.” 

‘#But you might, you could.” 

“No, there—” 

“Why? Am I hateful to you ?” 

“No, again; I like you very mach.” 

“Then there must be some obstacle !” 

* “Yes. Do not say any more; let us not pro- 
voke each other.” 

“An obstacle to your loving me? I will 
know it! I could make youlove me. It must 
be Aytoun! Yes, he! that— Curse !” 

But here Amy rose again. Her face grew 
pale as his own. 

“If you have nothing more to say to me than 
that, my lord,” she exclaimed, “excuse my not 
listening!’ And she was about to sweep past. 

He caught her hand. “Amy! Amy!” he 
cried in such a stifled tone of utter anguish, that 
it could not but move her. “Can you be angry 
with me ?” 

She paused a moment, then again moved 
forward. But the bracelet that always clasped 
her arm, was gone—was in Clarens’s hand. 

“At least let me keep this!” he murmured, 
kissing it. 

“No, give it me!” she cried, in alarm. 

“Never—unless the arm and hand are given 
to me.” 

“Give it me, Lord Clarens! You took it un- 
fairly. I value it too highly to part with. Take 
anything else. Give it me!” 

The earl put it ia his bosom. 

“Amy! Amy!” shouted her father from the 
porch. * 

She was too proud to repeat the demand. 
She knew she could tell Aytoun the simple 
truth—for well indeed did she remember the 
day he shut it and bade her never unloose it till 
the love for him was unloosed from her heart. 

She heard her father’s step, and hurriedly left 
the room. Clarens took the bracelet from its 
hiding-place ; it was simply a triple circlet of 
rubies, with the crest A. in black-letter. 

“Aha!” said he ; “as good luck as if the little 
lady herself were won, or nearly!” And he 
rang for his valet. 


On that functionary’s appearance—“ Am- 
brose,” said Earl Clarens, “take this gewgaw, 
this bracelet, and ride with it til! you find the 
whereabouts of Sir Harry Aytoun. That should 
be behind Oxford. Once found, suffer yourself 
to be arrested by the rebels. You are only my 
body-servant, and will be instantly freed, of 
course, on demanding to see Aytoun, more 
especially sing he owes me a grudge—and isn’t 
the fellow to take it out on you? You run no 
sort of risk. Soon after you are in the tent—be 
very sure that Aytoun is there too—order some 
rebel to bay you a glass of ale, and toss him this 
bracelet for his pains, saying your master got it 
as a love-gift from a pretty girl lately; there are 
plenty more lasses for the earl, and will be plenty 
more bracelets for the servant. Mark that Ay- 
toun hears you, and then trust luck for the 
rest.”’ 

Ambrose, body and soul the creature of 
Clarens, took the thing and vanished. 

Meanwhile, Sir Harry Aytoun, on the mid- 
night following Monday, had led his bold three 
hundred secretly forth on their victorious 
march. Down lane and alley, from cottage 
and hall, they flocked to their leader—self- 
devoted men, who gave all for conscience. 
Silently by night in one band, by day in scat- 
tered clusters, they rode or marched on. Rivers 
were forded, hills crossed, fields and highways 
left behind, and at last they stole up the meadows 
and rested near the king’s camp by Oxford. 

If some daring painter should give us the scene 
of that wild midnight melee ensuing, the moon- 
light, the torch-light, the gay cavalier costume, 
and flowing locks, the flash of armor, and the 
dashing brook, waist-high, in which the fight was 
fought—if any painter gave us this scene, we 
should scarcely dare believe the splendid color 
the thing would wear. And Iam sure that of 
all the brilliant countenances there, none would 
rival that of Sir Harry Aytoun when fighting 
hand to hand with the king, disarming him, and 
then, as he recognized the royalty before him, 
restoring the weapon, and galloping to other por- 
tions of the strife. Of course it was a victory, 
and, being obtained by such a handful of men, 
worn with travel, one of the most memorable of 
that season. It is enough to say that Sir Harry 
Aytoun gained his object—the kihg and his par- 
ty were forced to fly, and thus a greater battle 
was prevented between him and the rebel forces, 
who, few and insufficient, to the northward, had 
not yet dared break across the royal line, and 
join the body of their friends further south. 

Tt was four nights after the surprise and con- 
quest. The northern roundheads had ventured 
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down, and to the number of two thousand had 
joined Aytoun. They were soon to march for 
Tilsbury, where the greater army lay. The 
fame that Sir Harry had gained by this bold ex- 
ploit was of no value to him, a soldier’s life 
pained him with its crimes and vices, his sole 
satisfaction was that he had so thoroughly per- 
formed his duty. He was willing to suffer death 
for his country’s cause. All his unciation 
wrote its own history on his face ; he would have 
resigned everything, even Amy, for the sake of 
right, and Amy he loved better than himself, 
than all in the world beside. Perhaps he 
thought of her to-night, and fancied her now in 
her ministrations of mercy and kindness to his 
enemy, for not only was Clarens that politically, 
but he had insulted Aytoun too pitilessly to be 
forgotten, if forgiven. As he stood on a little 
knoll above his camp, his face with its clear-cut 
features pallid in the moonlight, the serene brow, 
the masses of waving brown hair blowing lightly 
in the wind, the mouth curving in a smile of pas- 
sionate thought, and the large gray eyes shining 
with a softened lustre, he seemed the worthy 
compeer of Hampden and Vane, and any artist 
would have chosen him as an ideal of true no- 
bility, valor and manliness. He had that rug- 
gedness of stature which when joined to tender- 
ness of manner no woman resists. Moreover, 
acertain beauty, the precise opposite to Clarens, 
beamed in his every look and gesture, and noth- 
ing so frank and sunny existed elsewhere. It 
was not to be wondered at, that knowing his own 
worth as he must have done, he dared confide 
his fate and happiness to such fragile hands as 
Amy’s. A slight fracas at the outposts caught 
his ear while he stood, the sentinels seemed to 
have arrested a vagrant or spy whom they were 
bringing to the tent occupied by his own aids. 
He stepped down to see what it was. 

“Nobody but a tramp, your honor,” said one. 
“ The godless rascal vows he’s servant to an earl, 
but nobody believes him.” 

Sir Harry entered the tent. A little dark 
valet sat coolly before him, lolling at his ease, 
and ordering the men about like a satrap. 

“ Yes, I tell you I am Earl Clarens’s man. 
Earl Clarence Clarens, page to the queen. 
Come, get me a stoup of wine, one of you, 
there’s a good fellow, I’m so thirsty. I was just 
_ about a little pleasure of my own, since my mas- 

ter’s taking his. Where’s Sir Harry Aytoun ? 
He’ll know me. Confound you for a set of 
knaves! There he is now, I'll speak with him 
while one of you runs for my wine. You wont 
go without pay? Well, then, take that; it’s a 
bauble my master got for a love-gift from a girl, 
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lately. There’s plenty more lassies for him, and 
80 plenty more bracelets for me. Take it and 
welcome, only bring me the wine, and hark ye, 
let it be Burgundy ; and I say, a bone of meat 
along with it.” 

So speaking, Ambrose tossed the bracelet 
where it fell full in sight of Sir Harry’s eyes, 
Sir Harry extended his hand, and received it; 
he would not be guilty, as Clarens had surmised, 
of the meanness of wreaking his hatred for the 
master on the man, so he simply ordered him to 
be turned from the camp. 

“You have done your master’s errand well,” 
said he, with a significant look. “ Tell him that 
at Sansford Shore I shall meet him.” 

Therewith, Sir Harry retarned to his former 
station. The soldiers were breaking up their 
camp now, and finishing their arrangements for’ 
departure. They were to make a forced march 
to the main army, afterwards, proceeding in 
company, were to join battle, as it was hoped, 
with the royal forces at Sansford Shore, where a 
decisive victory or defeat must inevitably result, 

Now as Sir Harry stood again on the knoll, 
little he thought of the conflict and its approach- 
ing chances of life or death, his whole soul was 
bound in fear for Amy. He did not even sus- 
pect her of treachery to himself, he was too in- 
nately noble for that; he dreaded lest this villain 
should be trying to ensnare her; he knew Clar- 
ens well enough to be aware that he would leave 
no stone unturned to effect his object, and his 
generous heart bled that he had been forced to 
leave her in the very time of trial, and when she 
most needed him. That this was a trick of Clar- 
ens’s—this affair of Ambrose and the bracelet— 
he at once perceived, but by what means Clarens 
had obtained this thing that Amy had always 
cherished so, that she had vowed should never 
leave her arm till death, and then should clasp 
it mouldering, was not easy to tell. She could 
not have given it to him, had she? Had he 
stolen it? Was she yet safe at her father’s! 
On all these points he yet hung in torturing 
doubt. While he combated his feafs and fan- 
cies, the main body had got upon their way, and 
at length, the last tent struck, the last man in 
marching order, the long column wound away 
across the meadows and round ‘the hill. The 
last were out of sight when Sir Harry descended 
to his own horse picketed near, mounted and fol- 
lowed alone, and at a distance. The way to 
Sansford Shore admitted a brief gallop to the 
Herfords by-and-by he knew, and there, provided 
he arrived safely so far on his way, he resolved 
to halt a moment. 

But at Herford Hall from the hour when 
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Clarens obtained Amy’s bracelet, his manner to 
her was changed, he conducted himself as if she 
were in his power, and though she saw him as 
little as she could, yet he constantly pestered her 
with his attentions, his pursuit, his protestations. 
News had come of the king’s complete rout in 
the meadow melee. Clarens gnashed his teeth, 
cursed Aytoun aloud, declared that if he were 
yet well enough to leave, another sun should not 
rise upon him under a rebel’s roof, except that 
his love for Amy must bind him there forever. 
He had quite forgotten his intention of dying in 
s month ; he was unutterably nettled to find him- 
self baffled by any woman, and that so slight and 
fair a thing as Mistress Amy, and daily and 
hourly he besought that he might know the ob- 
stacle that prevented her loving him. He made 
her every promise, every concession, every sup- 
plication ; a rock might have melted, but Amy 
wasobdurate. Finally Ambrose returned with 
Sir Harry’s message. The exasperation of 
Clarens was redoubled, he knew that the rebels 
were now within a dozen miles, on their march ; 
he buttoned on his mail, his plumed casque, and 
swore secretly that he would dye himself crimson 
in Aytoun’s heart’s blood. In this guise, just 
after sunset, he presented himself before Amy. 
She stood in the library at the long window 
which was wide open, and which descended by 
two steps, ornamented with great stone vases of 
vines and flowers, to the garden. The chilly 
autumn air came in, and round her scarlet gown 
she had thrown a little cloak of eider down. 
He crossed the sill, and stood on the step with- 
out, a few inches below her. 

“Bid me good-by,” said he, “I am going.” 

“Your lordship is—” 

“Going to kill Aytoun.” Amy started. 
“That is not so pleasant news to you. Maybe 
he will kill me, Cousin Amy, who knows? You 
would rather I said, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away?’ 
Very well, I say it, ‘I am going to join the 
king’s standard, I have been too long away.’” 

“IT wish honor and happiness, my lord, I 
cannot wish you success.” R 

“If I do not have it with you, what do I care 
for it elsewhere ?” 

“You will fight the king’s battles, you will be 
famous, I shall at some time see a sweet Lady 
Clarens, and love her dearly.” 

“ What right have you to speak to me so? 
Never! You, Amy Herford, shall be that, or no 
one shall !” 

“No one, then.” 

“Cousin Amy, I have troubled you a great 
deal ” 


“ A-great deal.” 

“But I love you. You think, I dare say, that 
Iam a villain. I may be. But I love you; 
that excuses much.” 

“ Mueh.”’ 

“Cousin Amy, tell me that obstacle. You 
should never have mentioned it, if you meant to 
say no more. I have given you so much love, 
you owe me at least a little confidence, Amy 
Herford. Why can you not love me ?” he asked 


y. 

“T am not Amy Herford,” said she, drawing 
back frem his extended arms, his burning glanee ; 
drawing away with such an air of maiden dig- 
nity that Comus with all his imps could not have 
touched her. She looked the ideal of sanctity, 
something pure and holy beamed in her eye, a 
smile of unspeakable satisfaction at the words 
she was about to say played round her mouth. 
Aytoun himself would have been brimmed with 
happiness could he have seen her. It was al- 
ready twilight in the library, but brighter in the 
garden, and she stood in the last may of sunset 
an impersonation of beauty and trust. 

“What?” cried Clarens, with astonishment. 
“What do you say? Bethink yourself, not 
that? Speak again, Amy Herford.” 

“Tam not Amy Herford. Iam Amy Aytoun. 
I cannot love you, Earl Clarens, because I love 
my husband. I am the wife of Sir Harry 
Aytoun.” 

Amazed and terrified, Clarens turned. A 
figure taller than he, glorious in the sinking sun- 
light that he intercepted on its way to Amy, 
stood beside him. It was Sir Harry Aytoun. 
Clarens shut his casque, bowed with the courtli- 
ness of Prince Charles, stepped down, plunged 
into a path, and disappeared. But Amy had 
flown to the arms of her husband, and with her 
sunny head nestled in his bosom, only returned 
his silent kisses, and laughed at herself in the 
midst of tears of joy. 

“ Where is Clarens, Amy ?” said Colonel Her- 
ford, entering the library just then. “Gone? 
Ah, Aytoun, my fine fellow, is it you? Home 
again? A rare flogging you gave the varlets, a 
rich one. They’re smarting yet. So you've 
got our mcuse again?” continued the cheerful 
colonel, rubbing his hands. ‘“ Clarens has been 
bothering the pet out of her wits, while you have 
been gone, sir. I bade her tell him to-day that 
you and she were one flesh, since it was only 
kept private, I said, because Harry was a rebel, 
and I was not decided ; now, of course, it’s no 
matter. You're on the road to Sansford Shore ? 
I’ve the mind to try my luck with you. Kiss 
your wife for good and all to-day, man, and 
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we'll see what good another drubbing will do 
them.” 

Clarens had plunged into the garden, while 
going to the stables for his steeds, chewing bit- 
terest curses, and swearing that he would have 
his revenge on both, promising Amy every hor- 
rid fate, and Aytoun a test of endurance in 
knowing what his wife was suffering before his 
eyes. All this he swore should be at some future 
day when he had them both in his power, and 
vietory turned the scales in his favor, Pale and 
desperate with rage, he saddled his horse for 
himself, called Ambrose, and leading a second 
beast by the bridle, galloped away. He had 
strength and fire enough to have kept his word ; 
one trembles to think how completely he would 
have done so, and of the sweet Lady Aytoun’s 
dreadful lot, had it been possible. The brow 
bent with savage determination did not once un- 
bend as he dashed along. 

It was the next day but one that world-re- 
membered battle of Sansford Shore was fought. 
Foremost in the charge, reckless and brilliant, 
and devilish as Satan himself, rode Clarens. 
Let us not pause on the details of murder, they 
interest none, appall all. Defeat and bloodshed, 
and total ruin never fell more completely on any 
party than on the wretched king’s that day. 

As Sir Harry Aytoun, victorious, magnani- 
mous, and crowned with fresh fame, strode with 
Herford over the red field at nightfall, they 
reached a pile of slain, gashed and hewn by the 
now broken sword of one fallen beside them. A 
wide wound had ripped the armor and severed 
the chest, and, leaving him beautiful as formerly 
he was, life and revenge had gushed out together 
from the dead heart of Earl Clarence Clarens. 


WHITENING OF THE HAIR. 

Mr. D. Parray, staff surgeon at Aldershott, 
ves a very interesting account of a case of sud- 
en whitening of the hair. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, after an ent with the rebel 
force, in the south of Oude, a Sepoy of 
the Bengal army was brought before the author- 
mtly aware from 
the first of the danger of his position, he trem- 
bled violently, intense horror and despair were 
depicted on his countenance, and he seemed al- 
most stupefied by fear. While under observation, 
within the space of half an hour, his hair, from 
the glossy jet black of the Bengalee, became gray 

om every portion of his head.—Medical Times. 


Amid the scenery of the Alps, surrounded by 
the sublimest demonstrations of God’s power, 
Shelley, the poet, had the hardihood to avow 
and record his atheism, by writing against his 
name, in an album kept for travellers, “ An 
atheist.” Another traveller who followed, 
shocked and indignant at the inscription, wrote 
beneath it, “Jf an atheist, a fool; if not, a liar.” 


THE CAVALIER CLARENS. 


time of Moses andJob. The Greeks used 
after the Egyptians, consecrating them, like the 
latter, to the worship of Minerva. Then we find 
them among the Romans; and the ruins of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum farnish us with hundreds 
of specimens of the lamps and candelabra of an- 
cient times. Many different substances have been 
employed in the manufacture of lamps ; as iron, 
bronze, terra cotta, etc. The practice of burni 
oil is also of very ancient date, as we find 
mentioned by Herodotus. Thus we have old 
and respectable usage in favor of lamps, which 
we may still use notwithstanding the almost 
universal extension of gee. There are different 
kinds of lamps and of lamp oil, adapted to dif- 
ferent tastes and circumstances ; and there is one, 
at least, most abominable invention under the 
name of camphene oil, or burning fluid, which 
were better denominated a swift and ready means 
of destruction for private families ; for this des- 
ignation would convey a true idea of its nature 
and effects. —New England Farmer. 
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CONNEMARA PEASANTRY. 

The Englishman who desires a new sensation 
should pay a visit to the Claddah. When we 
arrived, the men were at sea; but the women, 
in their bright red petticoats, descending half- 
way down the uncovered leg, their cloaks worn 
like the Spanish mantilla, and of divers colors, 
their headkerchiefs and hoods, were grouped 
among the old gray ruins where the fish market 
is held, and formed a tableau not to be forgotten. 
Though their garments are torn, and patched, 
and discolored, there is a graceful, simple dig- 
nity about them, which might teach a lesson to 
Parisian milliners; and to my fancy the most 
becoming dress in all the world is that of a 
apes girl of Connemara. No, whatever may 

the wro of Ireland, no lover of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful would wish to see her re- 
dressed (so far as the ladies are concerned—the 
a might be improved); no one would 

esire to see her t girls in the tawdry bon- 
nets and brass-eyed boots, which stultify the faces 
and cripple the feet of the daughters of our Eng- 
lish laborers.—A Little Tour in Ireland. 


FRESH AIR. 

Give children plenty of sh air. Let 
them it until it tae rosy current of 
life dancing joyfally to their temples. Air is so 
cheap, and so , and so necessary with all, 
that every child should have free access to it. 
Horace Mann beautifally says: ‘ To put children 
on a short allowance of fresh air, is as foolish as 
it would have been for Noah, during the deluge, 
to have put his family ona short allowance of 
water. Since God has poured out an atmosphere 
of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.” 


PAST TIME. 
The spirit walks of every day deceased, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns.—Youns. 


' Lamps are of antiquity. The invention 
of them is wen bye = Egyptians, who, at any 
i rate, were the first to use the place-burning lamps 
in the tombs with the dead, as emblematic of im- 
} mortal life. We read of them as far back as the 
| 
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FAREWELL TO THE FLOWEBS. 


BY MELINDA LEWIS. 


Sweet flowers of the garden, the chill winds of autumn, 
Relentless, are bowing your beautiful heads, 

And where late were your charms in magnificence glowing, 
Are now the sere leaves on your bright sunny beds; 
And your half-opened buds tell a tale of night's coldness, 
That soon will be strengthened, o’erpowering the ray 
Of the mild autumn sun—and the winter with boldness 

Will sweep every vestige of summer away. 


Sweet flowers, I have loved, in the stillness of morning, 
To visit your bright-blooming borders, and learn 

Of your progress and beauty, so sweetly adorning 
Your places, and yielding a generous return 

For the care I bestowed on your springtime—your graces 
Have gladdened my heart, and a lesson impressed 

Of the worth of well-doing, which leaves its bright traces 
When flowers and their lovers have gone to their rest. 


Sweet flowers, I must bid you farewell, but the brightness 
And pleasure ye ’ve yielded will not soon depart: 

And from memory’s treasures may yet furnish lightness 
From care, and bring joy to the weary in heart. 

And still may I live with your spirit around me, 

_ Though your beauties are swept by the cold wintry 

blast ; 

And like you, may the gifts and the graces adorn me, 

That affection shall cherish and beauty outlast! 


THE CHIEFTAINS PAGE, 


BY GEO. DUDLEY HUDSON. 


Ir must have been a stirring seene ; English- 
men of all ranks, all ages, gathering round a con- 
secrated standard with its saintly banners; and 
on the other hand, the mixed, half-savage troops 
of David of Scotland, revelling in every luxury, 
and indulging in every excess their own vitiated 
tastes could suggest! Stephen of England was 
not at the head of his army, being called to de- 
fend the more southern part, and consequently 
leaving his northern friends to aopand cn theie 
own bravery for success. 

Among those who joined the standard, was 
young Roger de Mowbray, a brave and noble 
boy, who heard the call to head his vassals with 
@ beating heart; and with a high-souled resolu- 
tion he bent before the venerable Thurston, Arch- 
bishop of York, to receive his blessing. Ay, it 
must truly have been a contrast worth noting— 
the aged and brave l’Espee generalling the army 
in which the youthful Roger held command. 


. They were encamped on Cuton Moor, but, as 


yet, the Scots rested at Northallerton. 
“ Robert de Bruce,” said l’Espee, “ we are but 
10 


ill-prepared, at present, for battle; you are a 
friend of this Scottish David; do you go then 
and win him over to give ustime. Moreover, 
you hold lands in both countries—” 

“Nay, my lord,” exclaimed the impetuous de 
Mowbray—“ why should we beg time? We are 
ready—at least one is. You know the havoc they 
have made from time to time in our lands and 
in our houses. I havea fair sister, my lord, and 
I would not wish that she should be borne away 
as the wife of these savages. Let us on, then—” 

“Cease, cease, boy,” interrupted the aged 
Bruce. ‘By the time your years are more in 
number, your words will be fewer—you will pon- 
der long before you give a thought utterance. 
But you are an inexperienced boy, though a 
brave one; your passions are in their first flow, 
and war seems to your spirit but a step, a long 
one, towards manhood—a pastime, in which 
your companions will be, for the first time, men. 
But, boy, at my age the passions are on the ebb, 
and I think peace, so long as it may be main- 
tained with honor, the greater glory. You are 
not « husband, neither a father, and cannot be 
expected to think of those whom glory might 
leave fatherless and widows.” 

A tear glistened in the youth’s eyes, for he was 
an orphan, and war itself had made him so; he 
remembered with a sinking spirit, the agony of 
his lady mother when the news came that her 
lord was among the slain, in one of the many 
marches called out against David—the David he 
was now so anxious to assist in defeating. Mean- 
while the elder leaders were conversing apart, 
when they were interrupted by a cry of “The — 
Scotch!” And a soldier entered to say that they 
were within sight, as they eame down an 
eminence. 

De Bruce tarried no longer, but mounted his 
steed, and calling a beautiful boy who acted in 
the capacity of page, but was considered more 
of a protege, mounted him behind him, and gal- 
loped away for the Scotch king. They had 
halted not more than a good mile from Cuton 
Moor ; the camp was formed, and they were even 
debating on the best mode of attack, when David 
was informed that a messenger waited his per- 
mission to enter—and Bruce was immediately 
admitted. 

Long and friendly was the greeting between 
the king and Bruce, for, as has been said before, 
the latter held lands in the sister countries, and 
had long been the friend of the Scottish monarch, 
who now sat surrounded by the nobler part of 
his uncouth army. On one side, stood Malise, 
Earl of Stratherne, a brave though savage chief 
—then there were the ancient Britons, the men 
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of Moray, and many others, as may be learned 
from Scottish history. 

“ You have some one with you, my lord,” at 
length said the king, after listening in silence to 
the brave Bruce, whom he had hoped to win to 
his own interests. “Is it meet that he should 
hear our conference? He hath a marvellously 
fair countenance, to be sure, but mayhap his 
heart does not partake its purity.” 

“ The boy is deaf and dumb at my pleasure, 
sire,” replied Bruce, “and I prefer that he should 
not leave me.” 

“ Well, be it so then. But, Bruce it hath 
often given us pleasure to think of you as a 
friend—one who would not forsake us. Is it not 
& pity that we should meet otherwise ?” 

“ Nay, sire, I think not. I hold broad lands 
in merry England—some, too, I own in fair 
Scotland, and I have, moreover, ever felt a leal- 
hearted desire toward you, sire. But this is little 
to the purpose. I come from England’s |’Espee, 
in our good King Stephen’s name, to ask the 
Scot’s king his intentions in coming hither. 
Consider, sire, how often England’s arms have 
been tried in Scotland’s cause, and think, too, of 
the desolation ‘the accursed army’ you have 
brought hither are committing. Our homes, our 
children are in danger, from the license they en- 
joy. Withdraw it, then, and treat for an honor- 
able treaty with Stephen.” 

“No, no, Sir Bruce—do you think I would 
become perjured? I have sworn to maintain 
the rights of my kinswoman Matilda, and I will. 
For the army I lead, I would fain counsel them 
to better order—but they are brave. Go then, 
and tell l’Espee that we will have none of his 
false truces. But,”—and the large tears rested 
on the dropped lashes of the kindly David—“ if 
our old friend Bruce will accept a generalship in 
our army, perchance his words might have great- 
er weight with our wild Scots, and we would 
strive to advance our old friendship.” 

“Sire, I cannot,” said Bruce, turning his 
eyes from the benevolent ones he gazed on. “I 
have chosen England’s cause, and besides, I have 
a fair young daughter, as you may remember, in 
her midst, to defend from the incursions of your 
immoral soldiers. Believe me, then, I will fight 
to the death. My lands in Scotland, sire, I sur- 
render—do with them as you will.” 

Then bowing low to David, and the amiable 
Prince Henry, as did also the blushing, half-tear- 
ful page, Bruce was about to withdraw. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bruce,” said the 
monarch. ‘ But as a sign that we part in amity, 
reach out your hand, my pretty sir,” to the page. 
And as the boy held forth a trembling and beau- 


tifally delicate hand, the king slipped on his fin- 
gera ring drawn from hisown. Then, with a 
more friendly salutation, Bruce withdrew. 

“It is strange,” muttered David, as the tent 
closed on him, “so very fair, and so timid !” 

And, indeed the page just then was the cause 
of much jesting among the attendants of the 
king, at the expense of the aged Bruce. But 
Bruce took his way in silence towards the Eng- 
lish camp, while the page hung familiarly on his 
arm, occasionally looking anxiously into his 
face which wore an unusually stern expression. 
The furrowed brow was bent till the flashing 
eyes were almost imperceptible in its shadow, 
while the lips were firmly compressed. Then the 
boy would look on the jewelled gift of the king 
with a smile, which might perhaps partake of 
vanity in no small degree. At length, as the 
brow grew less dark, and the lips parted in their 
usual bland smile, the page spoke : 

“Tt is a beautiful ring, my lord.” 

“ A king’s bauble !” muttered Bruce. “ Look 
not on the gift of the hand or the tongue.” 

“ Did you notice the young Prince of Scotland 
—is he not very handsome?” again spoke the 
page, not heeding, or, probably not hearing 
Bruce’s admonition, who now faced quickly 
round on him, and fixed his deep eyes on his. 

“ Ay, I noted him,” he replied, “but mayhap 
my sight is dimmer than yours—I did not see 
that he was very handsome.” 

The boy’s head drooped. For a few minutes 
there was an utter silence, and when Bruce spoke 
again, his tone and manner of address were com- 
pletely changed. 

“ Child,” said he, “it was sorely against my 
will that I allowed your coming here, even as 
my page ; and though I should have forfeited the 
many happy hours and little comforts your pres- 
ence has given me, to-night I would that another 
had been found to bear this commission instead 
of me. For I could not leave you in the camp, 
lest some rebel soldiers should have treated you 
roughly, and I feared to take you with me, lest 
the—the king should recognize your likeness to 
your mother, whom he often saw during our so- 
journ at his court; and should it be known in 
the infidel camp that you are here—O, I hope 
David’s broad stare of surprise was only at your 
unusual beauty ; else should he but whisper his 
suspicion, it would have been better had I left 
you unprotected in our own castle, or sent you 
into the tainted atmosphere of the court. And 
since David persists in fighting us, if I should 
fall—’”’ 

But here the page interrupted him, by bursting 
into tears on his bosom. 
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“Cease, child,” he continued, “I did not 
mean to trouble you. We have both been guilty 
of forgetting under whose banner we rest—it is 
the arm of !’Espee and Bruce that bends the 
bow, but it is the Lord that directs the arrow to 
the bosom of the infidels. He will protect you 
alike when I am with you and when you shall be 
alone.” 

“ My lord, my dear lord, my heart will break 
if I mast think that I shall ever be withoutyou.” 

Bruce smiled as he kissed the tears from the 
flushed cheeks ; probably he thought the void was 
one but too easily filled. But now they ap- 
proached the camp, and Bruce desiring him to 
compose himself, walked quickly onward and at- 
tended the council, while he entered the tent. 

With the next morning’s dawn, Bruce arose 
and put on his coat of mail. Then, softly ap- 
proaching the couch whereon the page slept, he 
bent over him till he felt the breath on his cheek. 

**O, I would not rouse you now for the world’s 
wealth,” he whispered. “I could not look on 


your tearful eyes and blanched cheek, but with 
an unnerved hand. Ah, do you smile ?” 

The sleeper unconsciously raised the hand 
where King David's present*rested. 

“ Alas, alas!” continued Bruce, “I fear me I 
am going to fight against those toward whom 
your heart inclines. Would it not have been 


better to accept David’s offer? Your rank 
would only have found an equal, at least, not 
much your superior in Henry— Butno,no. I 
could not raise my consecrated sword with those 
accursed infidels. Ay, poor child, your pure 
breath mingles with mine, and ’tis as well as if 
our lips met—better, b:tter far, for now your be- 
ing becomes incorporate with mine. Farewell ! 
O, may God watch over you—the spirit of your 
mother be around you. Farewell, my child, 
farewell!” 

At this moment he heard the call “ To horse!” 
and the page’s eyes unclosed. Bruce stopped 
not a moment, but rushed from the tent, or he 
would indeed have looked upon a scene of agony. 
The youth, too, rushed forth, but when he saw 
Bruce’s horse fall into rank, he fainted. Too 
soon consciousness returned, and he listened with 
uplifted finger, to impress silence on the motion- 
less tent, lest it should prevent every sound of 
battle cry and groan reaching his strained ear. 
Suddenly horsemen came galloping wildly tow- 
ard the camp, who, as they drew nearer, were 
recognized as some of the half-savage Scots that 
had been seen on the preceding evening with 
Brace. Some of them entered the tent of l’Espee, 
while others were now close to the boy. 

“What ho! my pretty page!”’ exclaimed the 
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foremost, “ your master has been making havoc 
yonder, and meanwhile we are come to revenge 
ourselves on his valuables. You are the first we 
claim.” 

“ Tell me,” was the breathless response, “ is 
my lord safe ?” 

“Ay, ay! But quick, or we shall be inter- 
rupted by David—for the day is ours. Didst see, 
Allan, how our young Henry fought? Up with 
the lad. By our country, ’twill be a fair present 
to our lord of Stratherne. He has not one so 
fair as this.” 

And despite the boy’s struggles, he was soon 
bound before one of the men, while the others 
mounted, and he was borne away to some dis- 
tance from the battle, the decision of which, from 
their conversation, the men seemed to await. 

“ Ride on, Percy,” said one, “and get tidings 
how our army stands.” And immediately de 
Percy was on his way to the moor. But the 
time that elapsed ere he was seen returning, could 
scarcely be termed a space. 

“Drop the page and fly—fly !” he exclaimed. 
“ The English have the day—David is slain, and 
Henry is prisoner! See! they come!” 

And as the rest looked towards the place he 
was pointing to, they beheld foot and horse in 
one wild chase for their lives and the English 
were close in their rear. The man who bore the 
page’s almost lifeless form immediately loosed 
his grasp, and he fell to the ground. When he 
again opened his eyes, not one of those who had 
so roughly compelled submission was to be seen, 
but his head rested on the arm of one, whom he 
recognized to be King David. 

“ Bruce’s page !” exclaimed the latter. “ How 
is this? Tell me, have my troops dared to—I 
know not what to ask you—are you what you 
seem ?” 

“ Sire, they said you were slain. But, O, can 
you tell me, is my father safe ?” 

“Yes, Ada Bruce, for such must be your name, 
—your father lives, and I doubt not is half-mad- 
dened by your loss. But rouse yourself, my 
child, and I will return you, at any risk, to him 

in.” 

“ Sire, if it be possible, my father will be boand 
to you more in love than heretofore. He is rich 
in lands, but this calling his vassals has made his 
coffers marvellously low. It would take much, 
perhaps, to ransum me, an’ it were not for your 
generous—” 

“Hush, hush, maiden! It would be but a 
poor malice, fur the sake of a few marks, to see 
you weeping your soul sick for your father’s 
presence and cheering words. Our beloved son 


—Scotland’s prized Henry—is a prisoner with 
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your English troops, so you see that there may 
be, perhaps, # little of selfishness in my visit to 
de Brace—for I shall stipulate for princely treat- 
ment of him.” 

David then placed her before him on his steed, 
and continued : 

“But I had nearly forgotten that my dress 
would betray me. You must steel your heart, 
Ada, for I must visit the field of the slain, and 
take off your soldiers’ cloaks and caps. I wish 
it were in my power to avoid paining you with 
such a sight.” 

Ada groaned with a sickening sensation as she 
closed her eyes ; for their horse was snorting and 
drawing back instinctively, as it was pacing over 
and among so many hideous forms, gashed and 
hewn, which were all that remained of the proud, 
erect, soul-fraught fgames of the morning. All 
that man boasted as distinguishing him from the 
brute, was gone—he could no longer draw his 
body to its haughty bearing, as he vaunted his 
energy—and the soul was departed! Yet there 
was something in the human face, though so 
fallen, on which brute animals might not tread 
unheedingly. God made all things—but in the 
form of man he stamped his own image. But 
to proceed, David stripped off the battle-cloak of 
one of the men, and throwing it around him, 
mounted one of the riderless horses which were 
grazing quietly around, and rode forward, leaving 
Ada to follow him as his page. Thus they pro- 
ceeded towards Bruce’s tent, where he sat curs- 
ing in the bitterness of his heart, the strength 
which had borne him safely through tlie day, 
when so many had found their rest in the 
battle-field. 

“ My child—my Ada!” he murmured, “ where 
are you now—in the lawless camp of David? 
O, madness—madness 

A soldier entered to say that their prisoner, 


despair of the moment—“ begone! and tell him 
I will hold no converse with him till he appears 
with the rest before our king.” 

As soon asthe soldier left, he threw himself 
madly on the couch where he had last bent over 
her, and uttered passionately the bitterest curses 
against all who had Scottish blood in their veins. 
But a soft voice interrupted -him, as, with her 
arms around his neck, Ada said : 

Stop, stop, dear father! Recall those dread- 
ful words—you do not know what you are 
saying ? 


” @ 


“Ada!” he exclaimed, “Ada, is it indeed 
you, or some imagination cheating me? But 


was it a fearful dream? Tell me—quick—where 
Why did I not find you here, 


cloaked figure of David, “ how is this ?” 


“ Your old friend David,” replied the Scottish 
king, “has not forgotten that he parted with 
Bruce in amity. In token of which, and to re- 
pair the temporary trouble given you by my 
soldiers bearing away your fair daughter, I have 
come hither to restore her. I can judge your 
surprise at seeing me here, after entertaining the 
certainty of my death. How the report was first 
raised I cannot say—it is enough to know that it 
has been the cause of our defeat.” 

Bruce bent over the hand of David, and his 
voice faltered for very shame, as he recalled to 
mind the petulant, unmanly message sent to 
Prince Henry. 

“Sire,” he said, “‘I wish your son were at 

“I know—I know, Bruce, what you would 
say—that my son should be even now in my 
arms, if at your disposal. But I am not incon- 
siderate. I know well that he is. a prisoner of 
your king—not yours. But it was far different 
with Lady Ada. All I ask of you, Bruce, is to 
treat him with all the consideration you can, and 
to use your influence, when Stephen is settling 
his ransom, for its total being as small as possible, 
for the royal coffers have been sorely drained of 
late.” And with a smile at his own poverty, 
David rose to depart, saying:  ‘‘ For myself, I 
know that I have risked much in coming hither ; 
and I know, also, that I need not ask you if I 
am free to return. I am well aware that I am 
needed to bind the loose, daring natures of those 
Icommand. I have them now in my power, 
and I will curb them well. Farewell, young 
lady—farewell, Bruce !” 

Ada knelt and bathed his hand in tears and 
kisses, and David, with a strange emotion at his 
heart, blessed her, and resuming the English 
cloak departed. 

For several minutes Ada continued sobbing on 
her father’s bosom in silence. At length Bruce 
seated her beside him, and said : 

“My child, if you do not love a stranger bet- 
ter than you do your own parent, leave this 
grief. Do you not think it must pai me?’ 

Ada turned and kissed his cheek. ‘‘ Father,” 
she said, softly, “ would it not be well to issue 
orders for the well-tending of Scotland’s prince ?” 

He bent kindly over her, and gently said : 

‘‘ At present he must be treated as |’Espec 
shall order, but I will see to what and where he 
destines him, and arrange accordingly. But, 


f when I returned triumphant, and expected your 

| greeting? Ah,” as his glance rested on the 

a Prince Henry, begged he would allow him to 

speak with him. 

“ Begone !” exclaimed Bruce, in the irritated 


Ada, why that question ! Was not my gratitude 
—my honor to be trusted by my child? Ada, 
the love of a mere stranger has entered your 
bosom, and henceforth you will be, in heart, al- 
most a stranger to your father. I shall no longer 
be able to read your soul in your looks ; you will 
learn to smother the feelings that would betray 
you. I shall never know when your smile is in- 
deed asmile, or whether it may not be but to 
hide the heart’s sigh. And] fear, too, Ada, that 
your affection is misplaced—nay, do not droop 
your head. 1 would rather tear my heart out 
than wound your feelings, an’ it were not a duty 
I owe you.” Then, taking her by the hand, he 
continued: “Think—were Scotland’s king 
vietor, most likely he would seek a king’s daugh- 
ter for the future queen of his country ; but as 
Stephen has conquered, do you think he would 
be pleased to hear that the daughter of one of 
his noblest barons had wedded his avowed 
enemy? But enough of this—I am glad that 
none here know of your disguise. Still your 
heart, for we must again be baron and page.” 
Then smiling, with a cheering voice he added : 
“ And now, my young sir, you must go to the 
tent of our brave old general, and ask him what 
his intentions are with regard to his prisoners.” 
“ Where are the prisoners?” thought Ada, as 
she walked quickly towards the tent of |’Espee. 
But when she entered it, she did not need to ask 
of all those she cared for—there sat, conversing 
with a friendly air, Henry of Scotland and l’Espee. 
“ Ah,” exclaimed the latter, as his gaze fell 
upon the slight form of the page, who stood 
blushing and trembling before him, and utterly 
forgetting for what purpose he came. 
Had Bruce imagined that l’Espee was likely 
to be won by the smooth tongue of Henry, to the 
forgetting of his usual stern and distant manner, 


have sent Ada thither. 

_ “Ah, Bruce’s young favorite!” said 1’Espee. 
“ Will you taste of our tankard, boy? But, no, 
now I remember, you never drink these strong 
draughts—perhaps it is as well. But you will 
never make a soldier with those downcast lids 


them—“ look, 
land, do you not pay him your courtesy? So, 
that is well,” as she bent very low. “ But may 
we crave your message, fair sir, for the sun is 
about to show us his last ray, and it will make 


our Bruce tremble that you should be walking 
Our camp so late.” 
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“ He bade me ask you, my lord, to communi- 


“O, we will waiton your master. I havea 
few necessary orders to issue, but will be with 
you again in a few moments.” And he left 
the tent. 

Ada’s heart beat violently beneath the slight 
vest she wore, and she leaned on a table for sup- 
port, as she felt a sinking faintness come over her. 

“How fares .your master? But you are 
weary—will you not sit down?” 

And the kind-hearted Henry rose and took 
the hand of—as he imagined—the shy boy. It 
was cold as those of the brave ones lying on the 
battle-field, though her cheeks burnt like fire. 
As the hand was half-withdrawn, the motion and 
the touch struck him as extraordinary, and he 
turned his eyes full on the half-averted face, and 
read the secret hidden beneath the disguise. 

“ A woman !” he exclaimed—“Bruce’s page 

“O my father! my father!” she uttered pas- 
sionately, “I have betrayed that which you so 
earnestly enjoined me not.” 

“ Your father!” said he—“are you indeed a 
female and a Bruce ?” 

Ada raised her form proudly as her name fell 
upon her ear, and he read in every feature that 
she was 80. 

But a few minutes passed before the return of 
VEspee, but all that occurred in that interval 
may be best known from after events. In one 
week from that time, Stephen had ceded to Prince 
Henry the earldom of Northumberland, and 
Bruce attended his daughter to the Scottish 
court as its fature queen, and one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Thus a permanent peace was 
established, where lately all had been strife and 
bloodshed, and Ada Bruce never had occasion 
to regret her capture at the Battle of Cuton 
Moor. 

USES OF FELT IN RUSSIA. 

The Russians make a much more extensive 
application of the article of felt, in the arts and in 
manufactures, than we of America. Vases, jugs, 
toilet sets, waiters, baskets, candlesticks, fire- 
screens, boots, etc., are each and all con- 
structed of this material. A composition is laid 
on the felt, which hardens like clay, and receives 


painted designs ; after which it is polished. The 
ware is said to be v elegant in appearance, 
durable and light; and to be in great demand 


by foreigners and others, in St. Petersburg. When 
there is great liability to breakage, it will prove 
useful; though gutta percha and India rubber 
farnish elasticity. —City Item. 


ETERNITY. 
, thou holdest in thy hand 


The of all secrets !—Death the key !— Barusr. 


|g 
cate to him your intentions with respect to the 
prisoners.” 
it would have been very long before he would | 
and soft lashes. Look, sirrah,”’—this was the 
general's most good-tempered mode of expres- 
sion, for the page @as no small favorite with 
him, from the contrast between 
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FAREWELL. 


BY EDWIN L. MERTON. 


The little dream is past—is past! 
I should have better known, 
And better thought of skies o’ercast, 
And storms around me thrown 
Throughout the weary, darkened years, 
Which tell of nought but care and tears. 


My heart-strings yet must bear—must bear 
The tension of earth’s constant strain ; 

I should have known that skies so fair 
Could never from the past again 

Beam sweetly on my wandering ways, 

As in the earlier, happier days. 


And yet ’twere even best—yes, best 
For me to fling fond hope away: 
For to thy bosom’s presence blest 
It brings no gladdening ray ; 
It thrills no chord with pleasure there, 
But fills with sadness, tears and care. 


And now, farewell !—last hope, farewell! 
In pain untold the word bursts forth ; 
The years to come a tale may tell 
To some few hearts of priceless worth 
Contained in one poor bosom’s love, 
That failed below, but lives above. 


(ORIGINAL. 
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BY LYDIA DE HONE. 


“ Anp this, love, is your future home,” said 
James Gray, tenderly, to his young bride as the 
carriage which had brought them from the sta- 
tion turned into a shady avenue which after more 
than one bowery turn ended at the foot of a long 
flight of granite steps. Upon the uppermost of 
these, now stood a tall and stately lady some- 
what past the meridian of life, but bearing in her 
pale and somewhat melancholy face, evidence of 
great former beauty. ‘‘ And that is my mother, 
now yours also, my Rose,” added the fond hus- 
band, as the driver, dismounting, opened the 
door and threw down the steps. 

“ What a darling! I know I shall love her,” 
murmured Rose as, barely touching her hus- 
band’s proffered hand, she alighted, and ran 
lightly up the stone steps. 

“ This is my wife, mother—your daughter.” 

“ She is welcome for your sake and her own, 
my son,” responded the elder lady, imprinting a 
benignant kiss upon the sweet young face up- 
raised to hers. “I fear, my love,” added she, 
conducting the pretty bride into the quiet old- 
fashioned parlor as she spoke, “I fear you may 


find your new home rather dull after the dissipa- 
tions of the city, to which you have been accus- 
tomed. We live a very monotonous sort of life, 
with few visitors, and fewer amusements, except 
such as we can find within ourselves.” 

“O, I shall not suffer for amusement with this 
delightful old house to explore, nor shall I want 
for company while I have you—and James 
always with me.” 

“ Thank you, my dear, for the compliment, 
and I trust we shall spend many happy hours 
together, but I should warn you that delicate 
health, and long-established habit have made the 
loneliness of my own chamber during a large 
portion of the day essential to my happiness. 
Were you a visitor, I should make an effort to 
break through this habit during your stay, but 
as Oakwood is now as much your home as mine, 
I know you will consider it no lack of courtesy 
or love, if I go on in my accustomed way.” 

“ No, indeed, ma’am, I would not for the world 
have you do anything disagreeable to yourself, 
through politeness to me,” said Rose, quickly, 
for the volatile and warm-hearted child could 
not help a little chill and repulsion at Mrs. 
Gray’s somewhat formal manner and speech. 

“ And James, you know, must go every day 
to his office in town,” pursued the mother. “I 
am very sure, my daughter, you would not let 
his love, and delight in your company, interfere 
with his serious pursuits in life.” 

“No, ma’am,” faltered Rose, almost crying, 
but in a moment her light and elastic heart rose 
with a bound, throwing off the sad chill which 
was creeping into it, and she added gaily, “ No, 
I shall devote myself to exploring Oakwood, and 
then to writing my travels. I don’t believe either 
James or you have ever thoroughly investigated 
either house or grounds.” 

Mrs. Gray smiled wanly, and looked with a 
sortof wondering admiration at this bright, joy- 


ous young girl, who already began to flit rest- 
lessly about the room, taking up every little 
thing she saw, and always laying it down again 
in a more picturesque and graceful position than 
she found it. The mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then gliding to the side of the beauti- 
ful girl, kissed her again, far more warmly than 
at first, saying softly, as she Gill so : 

“ Pretty Rose, your beauty and your fragrance 
will drive out all the mouldering sights and 
smells from our old house, and make it a fit gar- 
den for roses and rosebuds.”’ 

A cordial embrace and kiss was exchanged, 
and the moral atmosphere rose at once from 
temperate to summer heat. . 

*‘ Now let me show you your own room, m 
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daughter,” resumed Mrs. Gray, “and then I 
will leave you till tea time, which is six o’clock.” 

“Yes, mother.” And the two ladies passed 
together through the long hall, and up the quaint 
oaken staircase, to the large, sunny, yet tree- 
shaded front chamber, which with its snowy 
draperies and vases of flowers, seemed a fitting 
nest for so fair a bird. 

A few weeks of receiving and returning calls 
ensued, during which Mr. Gray devoted himself 
more to his wife and society than to his law- 


business, and Rose led a busier and more excit- 
ing life than she had done in her city home, but 
gradually this state of things subsided, and mat- 
ters resumed their old routine, and the young 
wife began to find herself a good deal alone. 
Still she would not allow herself to subside in- 
to low spirits, but sought amusement and occu- 
pation in her books, her music, her needle and 
her flowers. When all these failed, she wan- 
dered about the grounds, which, though only a 
few acres in extent, were pretty and secluded. 
At last, one rainy day, when no other occupation 
looked attractive, Rose remembered her deter- 
mination to explore the forgotten neoks and 
corners of the old house. She accordingly 
mounted to the rambling old garret, and was 
soon very busy in overhauling old trunks filled 
with long obsolete garments, once rich and fash- 


ionable, in turning once more to the light old 
pictures which had been for years unseen except 
by the spiders who wove their webs across their 
faces, in reading old letters, records of love, of 
enmity, of friendship, of polite indifference, or 
of careless friendship. 


All this was delightful to the eager, inquis- 
itive little wife, and many a tear she dropped 
over the letters, many a sigh she heaved as she 
dreamed over a broken cradle, which she chose 
to fancy had been the last resting place of its lit- 
tle tenant, many a girlish laugh shook the air of 


the musty old garret as this new Rosamond the 
Fair tried on before one or other of the broken 
ing gl , some antique head gear, or cum- 
brous ornament. The attic lasted for several 
days, during which our little bride was full of 
"Occupation, but at last even this rich mine was 
exhausted, and she was obliged to remove the 
scene of her investigations to the inhabited rooms 
below, which were of course far less remarkable 
and attractive, and Rose flitted through them 
without much interest, until upon the ground 
floor in an unfinished room used for drying 
clothes she found a door, not only locked, but so 
sealed with spider’s webs and dust, with mildew 
and fungi, that it was obvious that many years 
had passed since it was opened. 


Rose, full of eagerness and curiosity, ran to 
find Hannah, the old cook, who from long and 
faithful service, had risen from the position of a 
common servant to that of housekeeper, and gen- 


eral superintendent. Of her, the’young mistress 


requested both the key of the locked door, and - 


information as to what lay within. 

“ Here is the key, ma’am,” replied the old wo- 
man, selecting one from a bunch of iron keys 
which hang upon a high nail in the closet of her 
little sitting-room. “ But there’s nothing inside, 
ma’am,; but dust and desolation,” pursued she. 
“The colonel, that’s your husband’s father, 
ma’am, he was fond of company and good livin’, 
though there wa’n’t no humor in him, bless you, 
not a bit, only kind o’ gay by spells, and then all 
down, way down, you'd a thought he hadn’t a 
friend in the world. Well, one time when he’d 
been round considerable to hotels, he came home 
and said he was agoing to build on some more 
rooms, and have a heap o’ company to come an’ 
stay jest as long as they would stay. My mis- 
tress—that’s my old mistress, ma’am—she took 
on a sight, I used to hear ’em talk when I was in 
and about you know ; but ’twa’n’t no use, he got 
his carpenters and his masons, and all, and they 
set to work. That room where we dry the 
clothes was to be a great dining-room, and the 
door you asked about led into a smoking-room, 


and over both was to be a billiard-room, or a 
nine-pin alley, I forgot which—some kind of an 
evil place, at any rate. Well, they’d only got 
up the outside walls, when the colonel, he was 
took with one of his down fits, and the fust any 
one knew, he sent off all Ahe workmen, every 
mother’s son of ’em, except one carpenter that 
he kept # day to board up all the windows of the 


new part, and sent away all the lumber and the 
ornamentations and the furniture, and everything 


that he’d been a getting together so long, and had 


sot such store by ony a day before. Well, when 


all was gone, he locked the door of the dining 
saloon, which was the only way to get into the 
sweet—that’s what he used to call it, though I’m 
sure I don’t know why—and from then to the 
day of his death, no one ever saw the inside 0’ 
them rooms except himself. He used to go, 
every day, and every night too, pooty much, and 
stay hours to a time; then he’d come out some- 
times a-groanin’, and sometimes a-cryin’ and go 
up to my mistress’s room, that was when she be- 
gan to keep her chamber so much, and then 
sometimes he’d lie all kind o’ weak and helpless 
till he got ready to go to his sweet again. I tell 
you miss, we didn’t get much flesh on our bones 
that time, neither my mistress nor me, more es- 
pecially ’cause I sent off the gal I had to help 


wo 


me, and did all myself. I couldn’t bear to have 
a stranger a-pryin’ and a-peakin’ round at such 
atime. Well, all that lasted most a year, till 
one day, master he came out of the rooms with 
two or three keys in his hand, and took the key 
. Of the dining-room with ’em, and carried ’em all 
up stairs. After he was dead, we found ’em hid 
away on the top shelf of his dressin’-room closet, 
with that ere writin’ slung to ’em that’s there 
now.” 

Rose, who had listened with breathless interest 
to this recital, glanced at the bunch of keys which 
Hannah extended to her, and observed a slip of 
parchment tied to the ring which held them, on 
which was written in tremulous characters, 
“Keys of the new rooms.” 

“But did he never go there again?” asked 
she. 

“No, ma’am. That very night he took his 
bed, and the next day he was—well, he was very 
sick, and never got no better. My mistress and 
me, we nussed him, and I aint afraid to say he 
didn’t want for nothing ; but two weeks after he 
took sick, my mistress was a widder.” 

“Dear me, no wonder she is so sad,” mur- 
mured Rose. ‘“ Well,” added she, aloud, “ I will 
take a peep into the locked rooms at any rate. 
How long since that door was opened, Hannah ?” 

“ Goin’ on three-an-twenty, ma’am. After we 
got to what you may call livin’, again, I thought 
that dinin’ room would be a fust-rate place to 
dry clothes in, so Lasked Mrs. Gray for the keys, 
and opened it, bat I didn’t care to look into the 
other places, for I didn’t know but I might see 

What were you afraid of secing asked 
Rose, quickly. 

“Well, miss, they do say that folks walks 
sometimes. Any way, the door haint been 
opened since the old colonel shet it, and I aint 
noways anxious to go inside on’t now.” 

“Well, Hannah, I’m not afraid, and I am 
going,” laughed the young lady, as, grasping the 
keys she danced away. 

The old woman looked after, muttering, 
“ Pooty dear, I hope you mayn’t see more’n 
you'll like to. I should hate to have you get 
skeered and sobered down like the rest of us.” 

Rosamond soon reached the door, and apply- 
ing the key, succeeded after several efforts in 
turning it, and pushing open the door, which was 
held almost as closely by the thousand little 
chains with which time had secured it, as by the 
lock itself. The door once open, the inquisitive 
little body would have entered, but all within lay 
in midnight darkness. She had forgotten that 
the windows had been built up. Rose, however, 


was not a person to be easily discouraged, and 
hastening to the kitchen, she soon returned with 
a lighted lamp in one hand, and a bunch of 
matches in the other. With these she at once 
entered, and closing the door behind her, began 
to make the circuit of the apartment. 

“ Nothing but bare walls, carpenter’s shavings, 
and chips of mortar,” murmured she. “ Hardly 
worth the trouble I have taken. Here are some 
stairs—to the smoking-room above, I suppose— 
allons, let us take a peep at it.” 

Ascending the stairs, Rose opened another 
door, and found herself in a long, narrow apart- 
ment of considerable size, but presenting nothing 
more attractive than the one below. After a 
brief examination, she turned away, and descend- 
ing the stairs, looked again about her, hoping to 
find at least one little point of interest to reward 
her for the curiosity which she hai experienced. 
She, however, saw nothing except another door 
which, opening under the stairs, appeared to lead 
to a cellar beneath. 

“Come, I will see the whole,” murmured the 
vivacious Rose, as she found and fitted the key 
which opened this door, and then descended a 
flight of stone steps. 

She now found herself in a small arched cel- 
lar, and containing some dozens of dusty bottles 
laid side by side upon the floor. At the further 
end was a small closet extending across the arch 
from which it was separated by a stout partition. 
The door was secured with a padlock which 
could not be fitted by any of the keys upon the 


ring. 

“Tt istoo bad,” pouted Rose, “perhaps the 
secret of all lies in here.” 

But the lock was stout, the door fast, and be- 
sides, the air, so long unrenewed, except as it 
filtered through the chinks of the partition sep- 
arating this from the other cellars, was so bad 
that Rosa reluctantly turned away and was as- 
cending the stone steps, when her little slippered 
foot trod upon something hard and uneven. 
Holding the light down, she soon discovered 4 
small brass key, so corroded by damp and time 
as to be searcely distinguishable from the green 
and slimy step on which it lay. 

“The key of the locked arch,” whispered 
Rose, as, daintily taking it up with the tips of 
her fingers, she hastened to try it in the obdurate 


It fitted, the lock turned, and the door swung 
reluctantly open. The pretty head bent eagerly 
forward, and the bright eyes looked searchingly 
around. Upon the floor were more bottles, piled 
one upon the other; but what attracted Rose far 


more, was a folded paper, pinned against the 
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padlock. 
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wall by means of a gentleman’s penknife. 
Quickly detaching and opening it, the young 
woman perceived that it was a letter, commenc- 
ing with the words, “‘My dear son ;” but with- 
out pausing to see more, she hastened up the 
stairs, locking the door behind her, and in a few 
moments found herself in her own pretty cham- 
ber, with its soft sunshiny light and its cheerful 
elegance of air. 

“ What a contrast,” murmured Rose, as after 
glancing around, she threw herself into the lux- 
urious little arm-chair before her mirror. 

But great as the contrast between that bridal 
chamber and the gloomy cellar-arch may have 
been, it was trifling to the contrast betwech the 
Rose of earl morning, and the Rose who reluc- 
tantly answered old Hannah’s repeated summons 
late in the afternoon. 

“T hope you'll excuse me, ma’am, but here’s 
a letter from Mr. Gray, and the boy’s awaitin’ 

for an— Goodness gracious, me, ma’am, what’s 
the matter?” pursued the old woman, breaking 
in upon her own speech as she caught sight of 
her mistress’s ghastly countenance. “O, dear, 
it’s all along of mouseling round in them old 
haunted rooms. O, deary me, child, why would 
you go, arters-you knew that the old colonel 
walked ” 

“A letter—did you say my husband had a 
letter—where did he get it—another one ?” asked 
Rose, in a hoarse, low voice, entirely changed 
from her usual soft, childish tones. 

“Bless you, darling, it’s a letter he’s sent to 
you—not got for himself—and the boy’s waitin’ 
for an answer. Sha’n’t I call old mistress?” ad- 
ded Hannah, peering anxiously into the poor, 
scared young face before her. 

“No, Hannah, no, thank you. I—I have got 
aheadache. Give me the letter.” 

The old woman obeyed, but it was not till she 
had read it more than once, that the young wife 
could sufficiently command her own mind to take 
in the meaning of the few lines in which her hus- 
band informed her that owing to an important 
consultation to take place that evening, he could 
not be at home till late, and begged for some lit- 
tle note or message to assure him that his message 
was received, and that his beloved Rose was well 
and happy. 

“T cannot write, my head is so dizzy,” mur- 
mured the poor child, as she finished, and look- 
ing up met the pitying eyes of the old servant- 
friend fixed upon her. “But here, Hannah,” 
added she, taking from her breast a knot of pink 
ribbon which she often wore, “ put this in paper 
and give it to the lad, with the message that Mrs. 

Gray is very well.” 


“Yes, dear, and then let me come and setin — 
the room ‘long with you. I sha’n’t worrit you 
with talking, but you don’t look fit to be alone,” 

“Thank you, Hannah, but I had rather be 
alone,” faltered Rose, and no sooner was the 
kindhearted attendant out of the room, than the 
door was bolted behind her, nor was it again 
opened fou late at night, James Gray reached 
his home, and bounded three stairs at a time up 
to his wife’s chamber. 

“Dearest Rosy, darling little pet—” 
menced he, but was checked by the little icy 
fingers which grasped his hand, while his wife 
whispered softly : 

“ Hush, James, if I let you talk so, I never 
shall have courage—” 

“ Courage, dearest love, what can you mean ?” 
asked the wondering young man, turning the face 
which had hidden in his breast toward the light, 
and starting to see its ghastly pallor. | “ What 
has happened, my darling?” asked he again. 

Rose, without other reply, placed the yellow 
moulded paper which hitherto she had concealed 
in the folds of her skirt, within her husband’s 
hand, and as he seated himself to read it, she 
sank upon the floor beside him, and laid her lit- 
tle weary head upon his knees. 

Fondly the young husband patted and 
smoothed the glossy, golden hair which glittered 
in the lamp light, but as he began to read, the 
hand first paused in astonishment, then grew 
heavy, and finally grasped the soft curls with an 
unconscious, nervous violence that at any other 
time would have made Rose wince with pain, but 
now she did not even feel it. She was mentally 
re-perusing the lines over which her husband was 
now pondering. ‘They were these: 

“My pear Son,—It is now several weeks 
since I received a warning that my days on earth 
are numbered, and every day brings me a more 
torturing sense of my owh guilt, and the neces- 
sity of such reparation as lies in my power. 
And yet I cannot bear to disclose my own and 
another’s sin without absolute necessity. It ma 
be that you, now a little child, will never pos | 
to years of manhood ; it may be that your moth- 
er, tortured like myself by a sense of guilt, may 
succumb as I have done. In either of these 
cases my confession is , but I will 


| 

write it down and hide it in a piace 80 secret, 
that should it be found before time and damp 
have rendered it illegible, it must be by some 
one led on by fate, resistless fate. Know, then, 
my son, that you are not only a beggar, but the 
ehild of shame! My father, on account of early 
misconduct on my part, wrote on his deathbed a 
will, disinheriting me, and leaving all his iw 
erty to my sister, his only other child. re- 
ceived the will from his dying grasp, folded and 
sealed it, and saw it deposited in the wr Nw 
where all our valuables were kept. But in the 


dead of night I arose, opened the chest with a 
key long , and by means 
of which I had repeatedly robbed my f , took 
out the will, and replaced it with a forged one 
by which | inherited the entire property. Your 
aunt, my only sister, died a beggar in a distant 
almshouse. You will say, can there be any dis- 
~— worse than this—surely I now have reached 
end? Notso, O, unfortunate boy | Your 
mother, a professed nun in a southern Convent,. 
was never married to me—it was impossible. 
Thus you see that you are doubly cut off from 
the inheritance to which at my death you will 
succeed—you have no right even to your name. 
My last commands are these. Conduct your 
mother again to her conyent, and to appease the 
wrath of the church to which she belongs, endow 
the convent with all the property which I may 
leave, except sufficient to erect a splendid marble 
monument over the humble grave where sleeps 
my poor, defrauded sister. Do this and receive 
your father’s blessing—neglect it, and his curse 


shall follow you. I pity you, my son, but better 
is it that we should all things than to enjo 
the fruits of iniquity. Mortimer Gray.” 


The paper fell from the nerveless hand of the 
unhappy man who held it, and with a deep groan 
he hid his face upon the table before him, but 
soft arms wound about his neck, warm, sweet 
breath played upon his cheek, and a tender voice 
whispered close in his ear : 

“ Dearest James, if you have lost all else, you 
still have me.” 

“O, Rose, O, injured, blighted Rose, there 
lies the keenest pang of all. Alone, I might 
suffer uncomplainingly ; but you—my delicate, 
pure flower—you wedded to a beggar and the” 
child of shame—” 

“Hush, dearest, hush! Did we take each 
other for better and not for worse, for sunshine 
and not for storm, for summer and not for win- 
ter? Could there be a greater misery for me 

to be denied my share in what afflicts you ? 

tus go and find your mother, and consult 

with her what we must. do; I cannot be easy 

another night in this house after that solemn 

warning. O, your poor father, how he must 
have suffered !” 

“But, Rosamond, stop; let us think before 
we decide. It is a long time ago—everything 
has been settled for years—my mother’s health 
is feeble, and she will not live many years at any 
rate. Why should we beggar ourselves, and the 
children which may be sent us, to enrich a Cath- 
olic convent? We can erect the monument 


without any such sacrifice. What need of all the 
scandal and misery that would ensue—and the 
world’s talk—” 

“Dear husband,” interposed the young wife, 
her childish face assuming an expression of 
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had never worn before. ‘Dearest James, this 
terrible calamity has for the moment confused 
your senses. You do not think what you are 
saying. Shall we question of expediency, and 
allow ourselves to think of the world’s scorn, 
when the clear path of right lays before us, when 
our duty is so manifest? This property which 
we are enjoying is not ours—it never was, or 
your father’s either—it was fraudulently gained, 
and all we have to do is to honestly restore it; 
or since that is impossible, to dispose of it accord- 
ing to your father’s injunction. At any rate, we 
must consult your mother.” 

“ Come, then, Rose, it is daylight, we will go 
and ask her to rise. Poor mother, it is cruel to 
disturb the last peacefal sleep she @& likely to 
enjoy—it will kill her!” 

“ Right is right, if it kills us all,” murmured 
Rose, in a choking voice. 

“ You are stronger than I, sweet wife.” 

“ Not stronger than you will be when the first 
shock is over, darling. I have had many more © 
hours than you in which to accustom myself to 
it. Shall I go and ask mother to admit us ?” 

“If you will, poor child.” 

A few moments after, Mrs. Gray, having risen 
and thrown a wrapper about her, admitted her 
son and daughter to the little dressing-room ad- 
joining her chamber. 

“ What is it?” asked she, startled at the pale, 
worn faces, made more ghastly by the dim morn- 
ing twilight. 

“It is, dear mother,” said James, tenderly, 
“some very bad news which we have brought 
you. Do you feel strong enough to hear it now, 
or would you rather wait a while ?” 

“We have no moment but the present. God 
will strengthen me. Tell me quickly.” 

“ Rose visited yesterday the new rooms which 
my father commenced just before his death,” be- 
gan James, watching narrowly his mother’s face, 
which now grew pale and frightened. “In the 
little wine-cellar, she found a paper—a paper 
written by my father, and dated just a month be- 
fore his death—it is a confession, mother—” 

“ A confession of what?” gasped the mother. 

“Of all—all the wrong done to you and 
others. God forgive me if I speak harshly of 
my father. Here it is, will you read it ?” 

Mrs. Gray took the paper, and held it with 
trembling fingers to the light, but before she had 
read half through it fell from her grasp, and she 
sank fainting back in her chair, murmuring : 

“ Do nothing, James, till I am able to talk—” 

Rose ran to summon Hannah, and the young 
couple leaving their mother in her charge retired 


earnest meaning, and lofty resolve, such as it 


to their own room to talk in low, melancholy 
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tones of the future which lay so blankly before 
them. 

Several hours passed, and then Hannah came 
to announce that her mistress felt better, and 
wished to see them both. They found her in her 
chamber, looking pale but calm, and even serene. 
Upon the table before her, lay an open desk, on 
which were arranged a number of old-looking 

She motioned them to seat themselves 
in two chairs placed opposite hers, and then said 
in a calm, though feeble voice : 

“ You no doubt have coacluded, my dear chil- 
dren, that the agitation which you saw me ex- 
perience this morning was occasioned by remorse 
and shame at being discovered. Such, however, 
was not the case; it was simply the shock of 
such a monstrous charge, and the memory of the 
cruel sufferings which both your father and my- 
self experienced during the last year of his life. 
It is a secret upon which I thought the grave had 
closed, but secrecy is now impossible. Your 
fither, my son, was for years subject to fits of 
gloomy depression, alternating with seasons of 
wild gayety, and I often trembled with anxiety 
for his mental health. At the timo he so sud- 
denly discontinued building the rooms in which 
this terrible paper was found, his malady declared 
itself, and he rapidly became, first a gloomy hy- 
pochondriac, and finally a raving maniac. This 
frightful secret has hitherto been confined to three 
people, Hannah, myself, and our good old Doc- 

tor Woodworth. The sufferings, mental and 
bodily, which I experienced during that period 
have shattered my health and my spirits; but I 
do not fear I shall be doubted, my children, 
when I add that no guilt of my own, or another’s, 
has weighed upon my heart. Nevertheless, here 
are proofs. This is my marriage certificate. 
This isa copy of your grandfather's will, be- 
queathing his property as you will see, in equal 
shares to his beloved son and daughter, Mortimer 
and Lucy. Your aunt inherited her share, but 
owing to an early disappointment, never married, 
but died in our house soon after your birth. She 
left her property by will to your father, with 
many expressions of love and gratitude. Here 
are letters from her, in which you will see the 
feelings she entertained for us, and also that she 
speaks of making large investments. You, 
James, as a lawyer, can easily determine the au- 
thenticity of these papers—” 

“Dear mother, what proof do we need, other 
than your word? The reality is shocking, but 
compared with what we feared, fades to nothing. 
You have relieved our minds of a terrible load 
of apprehension and uncertainty.” 

“ I must, however, add,” resumed Mrs. Gray, 
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“that I never was a Catholic, or had the least 
intention of becoming a nun.” 

“Say no more, dear mother,” interposed 
James, who perceived that his mother was feel- 
ing a little wounded at the suspicions which had 
been unavoidably cast upon her by her beloved 
son and his young wife. 

“ All is now explained, and happily so; noth- 
ing remains but for you to kiss us both, and for- 
give us for causing you so much uneasiness, 
although we have had our full share too, I do 
assure you.” 

“ No forgiveness is neceésary, my’ son, and of 
my love and blessing you have a right to feel 
confident ; you have been a good son, and have 
consoled me for much suffering. Kiss me, both 
of you, and then leave me for a while.” 

The young people obeyed, and left the room 
with hearts lighter and happier than they had 
supposed they should ever possess again. 

This night of terrible suffering and mental 
struggle had, however, developed in little Rose a 
streng® and depth of character which never 
again deserted her—the child had become a wo- 
man—as young, as pretty, as gay and charming 
asever. She no longer suffered for amusement 
and occupation, she felt a purpose in life which 
she had never known before, and looked about 
her to see what good thing she could do. 

The first of her undertakings was to win the 
heart of her mother-in-law, whose early sufferings 
had been so unexpectedly revealed to her. She 
succeeded, and before long Mrs. Gray preferred 
for the greater part of the day the sunshiny at- 
mosphere which surrounded Rose, to the sad 
reveries in which she had spent so large a portion 
of her widowhood. 

In proper time, too, came other claimants for 
Rose’s loving care, and both mother and grand- 
mother found new life and strength in fondling 
and caring for the little Jameses and Rosamonds, 

who made the old house more young and joyous. 


CALIFORNIA CONTRIBUTION BOX. 

Those who go around with the contribution 
boxes in California churches plead and argue the 
case to the pews as they go along. In one in- 
stance the following dialogue occurred. Parson 
L—— extended the basket to Bill, and he slowly 
shook his head. “Come, William, give us 
something,” said the “Can’t do it,” re- 
plied Bill. “Why not? Is not. the cause a 
good one?” “Yes, but I am not able to give 
anything.” “Pooh, pooh, 1 know better ; wi 
must give a better reason than that.” “ Well, I 
owe too much money—I must be just before | am 
generous, you know.” “ But, William, you owe 
God a larger debt than you owe any one else.” 
“ That's true, parson, but then he aint ashing 


me like the balance of my creditors !”’—J. Y. 
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THE BELLS. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


How varied thy language, thou many -toned bell! 
Thy melody floats as a magical spell, 

In sweet soothing measure, at morn’s early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s golden radiance illumines the lawn. 


At eve, too, when darkness has mantled the earth, 
When all care is forgotten, and friends meet in mirth, 
When bird, bee and floweret are seeking repose, 

And the honey-dewed goddess is bathing the rose. 


Still dearer thy tones on a calm Sabbath morn, 
When from soft flowing symphony echoes are borne ; 
A signal to call from false pleasures away : 

Obey the great mandate, keep holy the day. 


Thy deep, thrilling tones send a pang to the heart, 
When the sad summons comes from « loved friend to part ; 
And the slow tolling bell, and its faint echoes say, 


All that is earthly is passing away! 


And the wind-rocked bell on the mountain wave, 
Chants a solemn dirge o’er a watery grave, ° 
Where a stately ship was tempest-tossed, 

And father, brother and friend were lost. 


O, I love that bell !—it speaks to my heart, 
And causes the tear of sorrow to start ; 

It awakens the bliss of other days, 

And a tribute to past affection pays. 


Dearer than all are the Christmas chimes! 

They ’re welcomed and hallowed in other climes ; 
They proclaim the dawn of a Savidur’s birth, 
Auspicious day to this darksome earth. 


THE ROBBERY OF PLATE. 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Some years ago I was travelling from Amboy 
to New York—it was a cold, blustering Novem- 
ber day. I had gone into the ladies’ cabin on 
board the John Potter, and was settled near the 
stove among the pile of soft velvet cushions, be- 
fore I discovered a figure directly opposite to me 
on the other side. His great coat was buttoned 
up te the neck, around which a heavy muffler 
was wound. Upon his head a heavy fur cap 
rested, from beneath the rim of which a pair of 
sharp, ferret-like eyes glowed on me, appearing 
to take in my whole character, history and busi- 
ness at a single glance. The man’s features 
seemed familiar to me,and I soon recognized 
him asa noted detective officer, who lived in 
Philadelphia. He had succeeded some two 
years before in bringing some famous counter- 


) feiters to justice, one of whom selected me as his 


counsel. They were tried at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, and I recollected this man’s puzzling, sharp 
answers to me as I cross-examined him, and 
through his instrumentality he was convicted. 
I addressed him by name, and after we had 
talked over this trial, some desultory conversa- 
tion ensued, when I remarked to him : 

“Benson, I suppose you have had 
strange adventures in your life, which must be 
one of excitement, and where success is only ob- 
tained through the pbssession of such rare 
qualities as prudence, foresight, calmness and 
courage.” 

“Yes, yes, many strange scenes do I pass 
through, but about the queerest case happened 
about a year ago in Philadelphia, and the princi- 
pal actor is now serving out a term in the 
State’s Prison.” 

“ Do narrate it, Mr. Benson,” And the little, 
strongly knit man undid the muffler from about 
his throat and said : 

“ T was sitting in the office of our chief about 
nine o’clock in the morning—let me see, it was 
much such a day as this—raw, and damp, and 
blustering. Iwas tucked up near the stove, 
thinking over an arrest I had made the night 
before, way out towards Doylstown. And an 
ugly ride I had of it too, over the hard roads 
with my man, in a wagon without springs, clear 
into town—but I thought no matter, there he is 
in the corner ; I will get a snug reward, and per- 
haps be promoted to the ‘ bank’ business—for in 
our corps that pays the best (I mean tracing 
bank robbers, defaulters, and suchglike big vil- 
lains.) Well, I was thinking of all this medley, 
and I believe I was almost half asleep, too, for 
I hadn’t got in till two o’clock that morning— 
when in ¢omes to the office a fussy, bustling old 
gent, in a great flutter: 

“*T want to see the Chief of Police,’ said he, 
as soon as he could get his breath. I pointed to 
a back room, and he had a long conference with 
Captain B—, our chief. At last, the captain 
enme to the door, and said he: 

“«Jerry, go along with this gentleman. He 
will tell you what is the matter as you accompany 
him—’ 

“*But there ought to be a reward,’ blustered 
the old man. 

“*« Not atall,’ said Captain B—, calmly. ‘ You 
would only give them a better chance, and you 
will never recover your silver, for they would 
melt it up at once. Trust to Mr. Benson, he 
wilkdo all that is necessary.’ 

“So I went along with the old gentleman, 
whose name I learned was James B. Castor. 
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He lived in a fine house in Vine Street, and from 
what I learned afterwards was quite rich. The 
night before he had been robbed of nearly a 
thousand dollars worth of jewelry and silver plate. 

“We soon arrived at his house, and we pro- 
ceeded immediately to the room where the rob- 
bery had been committed. It was a large and 
sumptuously furnished chamber in the back 
building of the third story. It appears that Mr. 
Castor had retired to bed with his wife upon the 
previous night, after his usual custom of looking 
at all the fastenings, and examining if the silver 
plate—of which he possessed many massive old 
family pieces—was in its usual place in the strong 
mahogany, buckskin-lined box, beneath his bed. 
And when he arose in the morning, the doors 
and windows were all fastened as he had left 
them the night before, except the door which 
led out upon the ‘flats’ upon the roof behind, 
which was principally used for drying clothes, 
and no possible communication could have been 
had with that from the street. But the mahog- 
any box was completely emptied of its contents. 
While I was conducting this examination, Mr. 
Castor’s wife came into the room, and I was 
surprised to see her a young, hand looking 
woman—yes, sir, I suppose thirty years younger 
than her husband—and she added to her hus- 
band’s information, ‘that within this box, and 
among the stolen valuables, were two splendid 
bracelets of hers.’ 

“«But, dear,’ said she, speaking to her hus- 
band, ‘was it not fortunate I did not put my 
diamond armlets, necklace and ear-rings into 
the box? I carelessly had them locked in the 
bureau.’ 

“*Do you usually keep them in the box ?’ I 
asked her. 

“* Yes; but I had been to a wedding reception 
in the afternoon, and had returned home fatigued, 
placed them carelessly in the drawer, had 
forgotten them,* was the reply. 

“I was busy noting everything—the exit and 
entrances; the windows, doors, etc., while the 
old gentleman was speculating how the robbery 
might have been accomplished. But the strangest 
thing of all, he had slept with the key of the 
box under his pillow, and it was found there in 
the morning. Every possible way for the escape 
of the robber or robbers was suggested. At last, 

Isaid : 


“*They may have got on this roof insome 
way,’—and I pointed to the ‘ flats,’—‘ this is the 
only unfastened door—and made their escape in 
the same manner.’ 

“* Ono, that is not possible,” said Mrs. Castor, 
coming forward to where we stood. 


“* Why not, madam? I asked, abruptly. I 

thought she was frightened at my manner, but 

she replied : f 
“*Q I don’t know, but I should think so,’ 
“Tsoon after left the house, to make out my 

plan of operations, and you will see, sir, that the 

reason why detectives are often wonderfully suc- 

cessful in the detection of crime is, that they take 

notice of the smallest things, which in many cases 

give a faint clue, which judiciously followed up 

leads to success. My clue in this instance was 

the wife of Mr. Castor changing color so quickly, 

and her embarrassment when I spoke of theroof ~ 

as a means of escape. And that instant I made 

up my mind that she was somehow connected 

with the robbery, and I determined to develop 

it further. 
“TI commenced by making quiet inquiries in 

regard to the antecedents of Mrs. Castor. I 

found she had been a seamstress in the family, in 

the employ of Mr. Castor’s late wife, who had 

died some five years before, and that she became 

Mr. Castor’s wife about two years after that event. 

Her character was unimpeached previously, and 

although many rude people said she ‘ married 

old Castor for his money,’ none ever traduced 

her character, and she moved ina very good 

circles of society, and although the knowledge of 

these facts would satisfy the world, a detective 

policeman is a good deal more inquiring and in- 

credalous. However, I proceeded as usual, al- 

lowing no hints to be dropped of my plans or 

suspicions, and I pretty soon after made up my 

mind that the two old servants were perfectly 

innocent in the whole matter. So I was per- 

plexed, I assure you, to know how to go to work, 

but I and my ‘shadows’ soon commenced ear- 

nestly working up the case, the game began to 

move, an@ we awaited the moment the birds . 

should rise from cover, with our fingers already 

placed upon the triggers of our weapons, 

“On the evening of the third day after the - 

robbery, I was about relieving my partner from 

his watch, which had been kept from a restauraut 

a few doors below their house, on the opposite 

side of the way, when we saw a female figure 

emerge from Castor’s house, shut the door softly, 

look up and down the street quickly, then start 

out on a brisk walk toward Thirteenth Street. 

She was wrapped up very warmly, and had a P 

double veil over her face. It did not need me 

to look twice at the figure to recognize it as Mrs. 

Castor, and soon saw that she was afraid of 

being followed, for she looked around nervously 

right and left several times. She passed down 

Thirteenth to Chestnut, down Chestnut to Eighth, 
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‘ing into stores every once in a while, and then 
dodging out again. When I saw these actions, 
I was certain I was on the right scent, for it is 
an old dodge with females when they fear they 
are followed, to practise going into a great many 
stores, merely pricing an article, then coming 
quickly out again and mingling with the moving 
crowd. 

“ Well, after a while she retraced her steps 
again, going into Chestnut, up Thirteenth to 
Race, then out into Broad, then we followed her 
past Vine Street, till she came to a little street 
above the latter, and running parallel with it, 
which was noted for its dens of wretchedness, 
and of being the abode of many pickpockets and 
thieves. She continued down this street—I be- 
lieve they call it Wood Street now—and proceed- 
ing a short distance, knocked at the door of a 
house. We now bustled by her, as it was getting 
quite dark, and heard the knocking reverberate 
through the house as though it was empty of 
farniture, and we had not proceeded many paces 
before the figure vanished from the doorway, 
and entered the house. 

“ George Corson (the partner of mine) and I 
retraced our steps to the building and looked for 
some way of entrance. There was a narrow 
alley-way which we entered, and found the gate 
unfastened, and a back window looking into the 
patch of yard was open. We crept quietly up 
to this and listened. All was still, and we saw 
the room was empty. We leaped quietly into 
the house and groped our way up stairs. We 
had reached the second story, when we heard 
for the first time voices up stairs, and sofily as 
cats we still pushed on. The quiet was so pro- 
found we could hear each other's breathing, and 
almost the beating of our hearts. We grasped 
our revolvers, for we did not know héw soon we 
Would burst upon perhaps a gang of desperate 
scoundrels. 

“Now the voices were plainly heard, they 
were only those of a man and woman, and every 
word they uttered was distinctly audible. We 
‘were now in rather a wide entry, and we crouched 
down near what appeared to be a pile of rubbish. 
We could listen to what was said, and if neces- 
sary to our plaus, would allow the twain to pass 
usin going down stairs, but if discovered, we 
would spring up and arrest them both: The 
woman was talking in a troubled voice: 

“«*Yndeed, I cannot do so,’ she said. ‘You 
promised if I got the silver to you, that you 
would leave the country, and never come near 

me again.’ 

“* Yes, confound you!’@ gruff, thick voice 

answered—and I supposed from the => 


_a watch on the premises. 


the fellow had been drinking—‘and now that 
such a cursed fass has been kicked up about it, 
the beaks are almost about my heels, I can’t use 
the stuff, and I tell you once for all, that I must 
have the money-box that you say is hidden in 
the stone shelf.’ 

“*O spare me, Jack—spare me!’ was returned 
in the other’s sobbing voice. ‘I will give you 
all my diamonds, but we shall surely be discoy- 
ered if I attempt to take the box—’ 

“*Stop your snivelling! I say I must have 
the box, or I will blow you so that you will have 
to acknowledge your real husband, anyhow—bat 
aid me in this, and I will leave you and this 
infernal country forever,’ said the man, in a blus- 
tering, threatening voice. 

“ There was a great deal more bullying and 
coaxing, interrupted by sobs and prayers, and 
then the woman yielded, and we heard the plan 
formed for a more extensive robbery than before. 
At last the conference ended, and they both 
came out of the room—the woman sobbing and 
trembling, and her companion telling her in rude 
terms to make less noise. We heard the front 
door close, and then the man came up stairs 
again, seemed to fumble around in the dark in 
the next room—afraid, we supposed, to strike a 
light, because the house was supposed to be va- 
cant. He then went down again, and we heard 
him go out, relieving us thas from our unpleas- 
ant positions. 

* We went into the next room, struck a match 
and lit the small bull’s-eye which Corson always 
carries with him, and hunted around for some of 
the evidences of the laterobbery. But all of no 
avail till I thought of the chimney. Upon re- 
moving the board and examining, we founda 
sack suspended some four feet up the chimney, 
and after we had pulled it down, it was found to 
contain almost entire the stolen property—thrown 
in carelessly with a ‘jimmy,’ a bunch of false 
keys, and other burglarious ithplements. We 
replaced it where we found it, afierwards setting 
But we had made 
a discovery which was valuable, and when we 
looked out from the window of the room where 
we were, we found that this back part of the 
house was directly opposite to the rear of Cas- 
tor’s house on Vine Street, and as we peered out 
in the darkness, the ‘flats’ of the latter house 


_could be distinctly seen, and was not more than 


twelve or fourteen feet distant, and it was more 
than likely that the burglar had climbed the in- 

tervening fence, and propping up the old boards 
which were lying in the yard against the house, 
had thus got to the porch at the second story, 
then, by the aid of the columns had reached the 


roof above, upon which the door of the Castors’ 

chamber, already described, opened—and by the 
expressions of the ruffian, which we had heard, 
we judged that the woman who was now Mrs. 
Castor, had been the wife of that villain who was 
now playing upon her fears, and threatening ex- 
posure, thas exacting ‘ black mail,’ the payment 
of which the unhappy victim could not deny. 
We were now enabled to form our plans, so as 
to fix the traps for the detection of this rogue. 

“The next day I had an interview with Mr. 
Castor, and although not betraying to him in the 
least our plans and suspicions, lest Jie should 
thwart them by his precipitancy, we gave him to 
understand that there was a traitor in his house, 
and received from him a carte blanche to act as 
we pleased. 

“About a week after the meeting of Mrs. 
Castor with the man, at the house in Wood Street, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, George Corson 
and I were admitted into the house in Vine 
Street, quietly, at the front door, by James B. 
Castor himself. We immediately slipped up 
stairs and took our positions in a sort of lumber 
room situated behind the old ggptleman’s cham- 
ber, and looking out upon the This posi, 
tion was one of double value to us, for, by leav- 
ing a chink in the door open, we could glance 
sideways in Castor’s sleeping-room, and see all 
that was going on there. 

“After the clock on the old State House 
strack eleven, Mr. Castor and his wife came up 
to their chamber to retire. We could see the 
old gentleman was nervous and excited, and his 
wife was fearfully pale, seeming to start at every 
sound, and I thought te myself what cowards 
guilt makes of people. The old man was con- 
tinually looking around, as if to hear a noise at 
any moment, and as though he had not full con- 
fidence in the vigilance of those who should be 
watching. And when he put his watch away, 
instead of putting it beneath his pillow, he thrust 
it quickly and slyly between the mattress and 
sacking. A few moments afterwards the twain 
were in bed, after Mrs. Castor had lit the little 
nightlamp and laid it upon the floor. Ina 
short time longer we heard the heavy snore of 
the old man—we knew it was affected, but his 
companion by his side did not. It was hard 
work for us, keeping in one position for over two 
hours, and in the silence we were almost afraid 
of our breathing being heard. Twelve o’clock 
was pealed forth by the iron tongue of the State 
House bell, and rang sharply upon the still uight, 
but old Castor slept on undisturbed, and the mo- 
ment its tones had ceased, Mrs. Castor slipped 
quietly out of bed, making no noise, aud ap- 
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proaching the door which led out apon the flats, 
waved the little night lamp once, twice, three 
times—the last time a gust of wind nearly ex- 
tinguishing its flame. She closed the door soft- 
ly, glancing quickly around where her husband 
lay. His breathing had become hard and labored. 
She took it as an index of sounder sleep, but we, 
the excited watchers, knew it was his fearful 
state of mind, as the truth gradually came to 
him that his wife was about to be proved a shame- 
ful deceiver. 

“ We knew the moment had nearly arrived for 
action; we felt to see if our arms were all right, 
and that the iron wristbands were convenient, 
and then watched on. You may well say, sir, 
ours is an exciting life, full of peril and adven 
ture. And you can well imagine this—if you 
had been placed in our positions, watching that 
woman steal slyly up to the bedside of old Cas- 
tor, and take a small bunch of keys from beneath 
his head, and then softly approach a closet with 
a heavy door, which seemed set in the wall, open-» 
ing this carefully, then unlocking an inner door 
of thin sheet iron, which creaked slightly on its 
rusty hinges. Then to see her start back and 
gaze towards the bed, and observing the old man 
still motionless, resume her task by unlocking 
what appeared to be a sort of fire and thief safe, 
and taking therefrom a heavy box which she set 
down upon the floor—yes, sir, if you had been 
watching all this, as we were from our conceal- 
ment, you would have been no less excited. 

“ Then we observed a slight noise in the di- 
rection of the roof, and we could just observe 
by staring into the darkness, a head appear above 
the edge. Then higher and higher it came, 
seeming to be forcing itself up by sheer strength 
—then a pair of arms, then the body, and at last 
all these stood upon the legs belonging to them, 
and the said legs upon old Castor’s roof. One 
watched the tiptoeing roof-walker, advancing 
softly as a panther to the chamber door, and the 
other, the woman within the chamber, trembling, 
tottering towards the door with the stolen box; 
and a glance at the bed convinced us that it was 
only by a superhuman effort of the will, that 
Castor remained quiet, as he saw the full guilt of 
her he had called wife. 

“In another moment the door was pushed part- 
ly open by the robber outside, so that he could 
meet the woman and receive the box—when Cor- 
son and J rushed forth upon the man. Corson 
caught him by the throat with an iron grip, but 
the fellow with a curse threw him off, as a start- 
led bull dog would a snarling puppy. And no 
sooner was the act performed, than quick as 
lightning he pulléd from his waist a heavy pistol, 
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and crying, ‘ You fiend, you have betrayed me!’ 
he pointed it at the woman and fired, and would 
certainly have murdered her, but she had, the 
instant before he pulled the trigger, fallen to the 
floor in a deadly swoon, and the ball went crash- 
ing into the headboard of the bed, cracking it 
through and through, and in another instant we 
had thrown ourselves upon him, and bore him to 
the fleor, while I quickly fastened the ‘ darbies’ 
upon his wrists, and while he lay floundering and 
cursing, we stepped to the side of the woman. 
She was lying apparently dead, her flowing black 
hair falling around her shoulders and lying in a 
heavy mass down her pure white night-dress. 
Old Castor immediately upon the opening of the 
door, had jumped out of bed, seized a strong 
eudgel by his bedside, and after we had the vil- 
Jain handcuffed, and before we could prevent him, 
dealt the scoundrel a stunning blow over the 


head. He capered around in a perfect fury, and 
prayed that ‘ God would not let that woman live.’ 
« “ Well, we soon had the robber, who was re- 
‘eognized as the notorious villain, Jack Masters, 
onveyed him to the station-house, and his whole 
history came out. He had been the husband of 
(Mrs. Castor, and had left her many years before 
in poverty, when he wandered off to California. 
She had obtained the situation in Castor’s family, 
finally marrying him, when her former worth- 
Jess husband returned, and commenced his per- 
#ecutions and threats of exposure, which led her 
to become his accomplice to save herself from 
his wrath. But, poor thing, she died before her 
husband was tried, awaking from that swoon, 
only to be attacked with brain fever, from which 
she never recovered. Masters is now, sir, in the 


again—then she labors hard—creak—and she’s 
fast. A thousand voices are heard, myriad faces 
are upturned—nothing is noticeable but whole 
limes of arms, with waving whips, and no sounds 
salute our ears except—“ Astor?” “ American ?” 
“Ride up?” “Ride up?” “Here’s for the 
Howard, right off!” *“ St. Nicholas?” “ Have 
a cab, sir?” 

“Why, we are at the Battery already. Iam 


0, sad no more! 0, sweet no more! 

0, strange no more! 

By & mossed brook bank, on a stone, 

There was a ng in ears, 

And both my penaty bok out with tears. 

Surely, all pleasant things had gone before, 

No !—Tannrson. 


THE ROBBERY OF PLATE. 


Is THE WORLD A MISTAKE? 


One of the saddest mistakes ~~ oe 
plo have the world to bea 
mistake. To these re a their number is 
not small—the earth is but a theatre of pain and 
sickness, sorrow and death. Joy is illusive, 


pleasure a cheat, laughter a mockery, and ‘ 
ness & thing impossible, and not even to 
looked for on this side the grave. The perform- 
ance of all duty is the “taking up ” of what 
th “across.” They are y afraid to 
be py, under an overshadowing impression 
that they have noright to be happy in this life. 
They believe there is something intrinsically bad 
in the world we inhabit, and all the joy that pro- 
ceeds fréjn it. ‘They have an idea that the mor- 
al evil which afflicts the human race has struck 
in. All the sufferings of the brute creation—the 
throes of labor, and sickness of body and pain 
of death—are so many voices the 
fatal failure of Adam. Human nature itself is 
an awful thing. God is a great lawgiver, an in- 
exorable avenger, an awful judge, a being to be 
feared more thar loved. Life is a trial—severe, 
unrelenting, perpetual, All that seems good 
and graceftl and glorious in the world is a hol- 
low sham, for the deception of the unwary and 
the ruin of the unwise.— Timothy Titcomb. 


A MOTHER’S FEELINGS. 

Mrs. Neill, Barnweill, mother of the late 
General Neill, in acknowledging the receipt of a 
letter conveying to her, from the meeting at the 
at Ayr of son, 

eral Neil r sym in her gri 
for the loss of her Martin 
den Neill, Deputy Adjutant-General of Victoria, 
killed by a fall from his horse, says : “‘ God knows, 
I require something to alleviate the bitterness of 
my “ay ; and if universal sympathy could bring 
comfort, I indeed have received a large share 
from far and wide, and it does help to support 
me. Still Iam now withouta son! Three now 
lie in different far-off lands, beyond the reach of 
pou ties—all for ts of 

inary , and following up with en 
duties of ali gone to 
the grave in the very midst of their usefulness, in 
their well-earned positions ; but it was God’s will, 
and who shall dare to arraign it?” 


THE WORKING MEN. 


“The mechanics,” says Lord Byron, “and 
classes who can maintain their families, 


are, in my opinion, the happiest body of men. 
Poverty is wretchedness ; but it is, perhaps, to be 
preferred to the heartless, unmeaning dissipation 
of the higher orders.” A popular author says: 
“I have no propensity to envy any one, least of 
all the rich and the great; but if I were disposed 
to this weakness, the subject of my envy would 
be a healthy young man, in fall possession of his 
strength and faculties, going forth in the morn- 
ing to work for his wife children, or bringing 
them home his wages at night.” 


Beware of an itching tongue and itching ; 
to them that do so. 
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j Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, serving 
out a sentence of nine years and—” 
Jerk—bump goes the boat. Bump—creak 
; , much obliged to you, Mr. Benson, for your very 
entertaining adventure.” 
NO MORE. 


LUDOVICO THE MOOR: 


IN THE SPRINGTIME. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


When the days were full of sunshine— 
Golden sunshine warm and bright; 
When the apple-trees were laden 
With their blossoms pink and white, 
And@’the buttercups and daisies 
Fringed our meadow paths with light ; 


When the hills were bloom-empurpled 
By the sunny skies of May, 

And the air was blithe with music 
Of the songbirds on each spray 

From the cri glow of morning 
Till the evening's dusky gray ; 

Then there canie the sweetest vision 
Of a maiden wondrous fair, 

With a crown of starry blossoms 
Woven mid her golden hair; 

And I loved her—loved her dearly— 
Darling white-browed Mabel Clare. 


Oft beneath the trailing willows, 
Where the sunbars crept like gold, 

I have sung for her sweet ballads— 
Loving ballads quaint and old; 

Wove for her the strangest legends 
Poet-lips had ever told. 


Now the winds of chill November 
Wail across the lonely plain, 
But she never comes, nor answers, 
When I fondly call her name; 
For the yellow leaves are dropp_ng 
On her grave like autumn rain 


Yet sometimes amid the gloaming 
Of these dreamy purple eves, 

T have caught the passing echo 
Of light footsteps ’neath the trees, 

When I knew ’twas not the water, 
Or the rustle of the leaves. 


[onan aL.) 


LUDOVICO THE MOOR, 


BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Everrsopr in the city seemed rushing towards 
one spot, one centre of attraction, the cathedral 
of Milan. Everybody seemed happy, expectant. 
Inthe magnificent cathedral was to be solemnized 
that day the marriage between Giovanni Gale- 
asso, Duke of Milan, and Isabella, grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples. Very little had 
been heard concerning the bride ; her beauty had 
not been extolled and commented upon as is 
often the case, and besides the interest always 
felt upon such an occasion, was the desire to see 
if Isabella of Naples was beautiful. The young 

11 


Duke of Milan was brave, handsome and manly, 
a model of virtue, totally unlike his father, who 
was sensual, tyrannical and weak-minded. 
Giovanni was loved by all his friends, and 
adored by the people—he was the pet of the 
Milanese. Always ready to listen to the 
troubles of the people, he did not remain a mere. 
passive listener, but set about to redress the 
wrongs as far as lay in his power. Whoever ap- 
plied to him was sure to obtain justice, and 
speedily, too, for the duke held to the opinion 
that tardy justice was oftener worse than a sud- 
den wrong. Thus, on the day in question, Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo’s wedding day, the people rejoiced 
with one accord. All the streets through which 
the marriage procession was to pass were deco- 
rated with flags, ribbons and garlands, while the 
pavements were strewn with flowers and fragrant 
herbs, 

The hour arrived, and with it the marriage 
procession. At the vast portal of the church it 
was met by a number of young girls, the fairest © 
in Milan, bearing beautifal flowers and wreaths, 
which they threw in the pathway of the bridal 
pair; over the steps, up the broad nave, even to 
the foot of the holy altar, the maidens spread the 
choicest, fragrant flowers, then stood on each side 
eager to watch the bride. Almost an audible 
exclamation of delight ran through the crowd, 
as, robed in white satin, shrouded in the richest 
lace, and resplendent with diamonds, leaning on _ 
the arm of Giovanna Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
came Isabella of Naples. The people rejoiced, 
and almost worshipped the bride, for she was as 
beautiful as an angel—few people had more than 
dreamed of such exquisite beauty. All the 
court, all the relations were there, save one, the 
uncle of the duke, Ladovico the Moor (il Moro). 
The marriage ceremony being completed, the 
bridal train turned, and proceeded to the palace 
of the duke, where was prepared a sumptuous 
feast. At the gate of the palace they were met 
by Ludovico. 

“I regret, my dear nephew, that I was un- 
avoidably prevented from being present at your 
marriage. I now welcome you with a blessing, 
and pray that upon entering this palace, she may 
lay aside her veil, that I may behold the beauty 
which the people are raving about.” 

At these words Isabella shrunk a little, but she 
in courtesy drew aside the veil which she had 
drawn over her features upon leaving the cathe- 
dral, and displayed to the bold gaze of Ludovico 
her exquisite loveliness. 

Blessed mother!” exclaimed Ludovico, “I 
have been in many lands, beheld the choicest 
beauties of many climes, bat all charms fade be- 
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fore the resplendent loveliness of the Duchess of 
Milan. The feast is prepared, and the guests 
wait—a double feast they will have.” So say- 
ing, Ludovico led the way to the banquet hall. 

Weeks passed, even months, and, ever follow- 
ing the beautifal bride, was the tall form and 
dark face of Ludovico the Moor. If she rode, 
Isabella was sure to meet her husband’s uncle, 
ever felt his dark, treacherous eyes bent on her 
face, looking the unholy admiration which he 
dared not express in words. Isabella began to 
feel afraid of this man, who followed her so like 
a shadow; a shudder always passed over her as 
she heard his rich, insinuating voice, Giovanni 
noted nothing beyond the admiration Ludovico 
seemed to have for the beautiful duchess, and 
thought nothing of it. 

Up a dark, winging staircase, up and up, to 
the very top of a tall house, carefully crept a 
muffied figure. Carefully creeping upward, and 
“ever and anon looking bebind him suspiciously, 
went this dark man. Arrived at the top of the 
stairs, he knocked at a small door in front of 
him. A long time, spent in impatient, fruitless 
waiting, and he repeated the summons, and this 
time more boldly. Upon the instant of the sec- 


ond signal the door opened, and a little, withered, 


ill-favored old man made his appearance, and 
asked fiercely : 

“ Who distarbs me at this hour ?” 

“One who wishes to consult your science.” 

“Too late. Go home. Come when the sun 
shines fair and bright upon all the gay earth, and 
not come like a nighthawk. Go home.” 

“No time like the present,”’ calmly answered 
the stranger, standing firmly in the doorway. 

“ Dark deeds needs must be done in darkness. 
No sun can lighten your black heart. Walk in.” 

This the old man muttered, as he ushered the 
stranger into the room, then closed and locked the 
door behind them. 

“ Your words are ungracious, old man,” said 
the stranger, hoping by his ease of manner to 
gain ease of mind. 

“ Cavil not at my words if you wish my aid. 
Be seated.” 

The new comer looked about him, and seeing 
only one chair, he hesitated to occupy it, but a 
sign from the owner made him take it. It was 
& strange room into which he was ushered. 
High dark walls covered with all sorts of fiend- 
ish pictures, bones, talismans, trophies, every- 
thing fearful and revolting; in each corner, 
standing upright in a dark coffin, each coffin sur- 
mounted by @ large stuffed raven, grinning hid- 
eously, were skeletons. Bones, skulls, stuffed 
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birds and reptiles of every variety now hung 
round this fearful room. In the centre of the 
apartment stood a large. table, covered with 
black velvet, upon which were embroidered in sil- 
ver and carmine, cabalistic signs. Upon this 
table lay a huge volume, bound in deep red vel 
vet, and fastened by silver clasps, bearing strange 
devices. This den was dimly lighted in the day 
time by two narrow, slit-like windows, and now 
by a single lamp suspended above the table. 
This room was the abode of Calistro the famous 
Moorish sorcerer, who had of late come to work 
his wondrous spells in Milan, and had already 
gained a most wonderful influence over the su- 
perstitious Milanese, from the poorest peasant to 
the highest noble. People of all ranks consulted “% 
him, and bought charms and spells of him, and 
had their fortunes told. 

Calistro seated himself upon the huge carcass 
of a stuffed crocodile, and from some secret hid- 
ing place, grinning and chattering, came an imp- 
ish little black monkey, who perched himself 
beside his master on the head of the reptile. 
The master, small, ill-favored, and malicious, 
looked hardly unlike his pet monkey. When 
both stranger and magician were seated, the lat- 
ter turned to the former, and spoke, while he 
fixed upon him his searching, restless eyes. 

“ What brings you here, my friend ?” 

“I wish your aid.” 

“In what way? Shall I tell your fortune, or 
that of a friend ?” 

* Neither.” 

“Neither? You are wrong. You may not 
care to know each event of life, but you would 
know the end of that life. Is not death, Sir 
Stranger, the consummation of everybody’s for- 
tune? I cannot pass beyond the grave.” 

“ T spoke not of death.” 

“ You might have done so just as well. If I 
can read in the stars the destiny of each human 
being who comes to me, can I be blind when 
reading the faces of men, when each passion en- 
graves aline deep in the face, when the eyes— 
you need not lower yours, for I have read the 
tale they tell—speak to me? You come here 
to gain the wherewithal with which to rid you of 
a troublesome relation, Ludovico Sforza.” 

At the mention of his name, the stranger 
turned pale, and sprang to his feet. 

“ Be seated,” coldly said Calistro, with a ma- 
lignant smile. ‘“ You should not be startled at 
hearing your own name. I will do your bidding, 
but before I give you all you require, you must 
give me that seal ring you wear; that I request, 
so that should I need you I can send a messen- 
ger who will be accredited. The second thing 
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is also simple. You must sign this paper. 
Read it.” 
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she scorned my suit. I, an Italian nobleman, 


| wealthy beyond count, she refused. She let her 


“] promise to give to Calistro, Moorish sor- beautiful eyes express surprise, then pity, and 


cerer, half of that which he aids me to gain. 1 
him the casket.” 

“That is simple enough, surely, Signor 

Calistro,” said Ludovico, smiling scornfully. 

“Tam glad you think so, and 


then, O heavens, as I urged my suit, she 
scorned me! She didn’t say so, but I saw it in 
her eyes, those glorious eyes. I saw her beauti- 
ful lips curl, and those bewildering eyes grow 


hope when the dark with scorn as she refused me, the Marquis 


time of payment comes you will find it still as | of Spasi. What fools the world contains! By 


easy. This paper you must sign with your 
blood.” 

“Cheerfully, willingly will I sign,” said the | 
wicked Ludoviéo, as he thought of the prize he 
was to gain. ‘‘ When the time comes,” thought 
he, “ we'll see who loses in this game.” 

“ Roll up your sleeve—there, that’s enough— 
a small incision—your blood flows. readily—now 
for the pen—quick, ere it dries !” 

So spoke the little, dark, impish physician and 
sorcerer, and the bold, reckless Ludovico Sforza 
wrote his name in deep red characters on the 
paper. The magician took the paper, and un- 
dasping the book of magic upon the table, 
placed it between the leaves, and again closed the 
volume. That done, from a quaint little cup- 
board he took several minute bottles, from each 
of which he poured a few drops into an empty 
bottle in a rich filagree case which stood upon 
the table. When he had completed the mixture, 

he handed the silver-cased bottle to Sforza, 


“Go, now. This liquid, which is perfectly 
tasteless when mingled with wine, :and perfectly 
colorless, will produce death. Five drops each 
day, and in three months your victim will pass 
away to another world, and none to say, nothing 
to prove who sent him there. Increase the dose 
—give ten drops instead of five, and in half the 
time he who swallows the dose willdie. Increase 
the dose still more, and in less time Giovanni 
Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, and husband of the 
loveliest woman in all Italy will be beyond your 
power to work him good or ill. Know now that 
I know you and your victim. Beware how you 
seek to deceive me, or play me false, your life will 
be the forfeit. Go!” 

Without a word, Ludovico Sforza took the 
fatal bottle, and fled down stairs, without daring 
to look behind him, trembling at what he had 
done, but never swerving from his purpose. 
Could he have heard the low chuckle which 
followed him, Ludovico would have been less 
sure of getting the best of the bargain. 

“Fool, fool! The compact is made, and well 
he will rue it. Ha, ha, ha! Isabella of Naples 
will feel what it isto scorn an Italian. Because 
I was homely, withered and old before my time, 


| the aid of a little native wit and shrewdness, 
these hideous skulls, pictures, stuffed birds and 
reptiles, I pass for a magician, and fool even the 
intelligent. Do I not know Ludovico Sforza 
the Moor? Tyrannical, selfish, envious and un- 
principled, I read his vile thoughts, as disguised 
like a beggar I lingered near the portal of the 
duke’s palace. I could have killed Ludovico for 
gazing so boldly upon the beauty I never can 
possess. Isaw his surprise as he gazed on Isa- 
bella’s blushing face. I read his desire in his 
eyes, and the look of hate he cast upon the lucky 
duke. Not in vain have I watched him day by 
day, and seen the hatred deepen, and the desire 
of passion grow each day more powerful. The 
poison I gave him is sure if science can tell any- 
thing. Ludovico Sforza will give the ten drops, 
and in three weeks the Duchess of Milan will be 
a widow. Sforza, you areafool! Half of what 
you gain is mine, Ha, ha, I will take the body, 
the beautiful casket, and if Ludovico can gain 
possession of the soul without injuring the body, 
let him do so. He has pledged the casket.” 


A few weeks and the Milanese mourned like 
one great family—Giovanni Galeazzo, the loved 
Duke of Milan, was dead. He had rapidly 
faded away before their eyes. Each day on the 
balcony he grew paler and weaker; at last he 
came there no more to receive the welcome of his 
people. Pale and tearful came the adored, the 
lovely Isabella, and the people learned each day 
from her wan face how the duke was. At last 
she came not at all, the balcony was draped with 
black, a great grief fell upon the people, for their 
loved master was dead, the brave, generous duke. 
A great lamentation filled the city. A dark, sad 
day it was for the devoted Milanese when the 
vault closed over all that remained of Giovanni 
Galeazzo. Isabella was tearless. 

With tears and kind offers, Ludovico Sforza 
came to her, and rage filled his heart when he 
saw that she scorned him. Isabella distrusted 
and feared him, and in her own mind resolved to 
rid herself of him. One day he came to her, 
and being inflamed by her beauty, he gave vent 
to his admiration in the following words : 

“Isabella, beautiful creature, my heart burns 
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within me. The words will come. Have you 
been blind to the love which nearly consumed 
me while Giovanni lived ?” 
“The words struck terror to her woman’s heart. 
She was fully convinced now of the truth of her 
suspicions that Giovanni had died an unnatural 
death. Rising in her wrath and indignation, 
Isabella quivering with passion exclaimed : 
“Go, vile assassin, murderer, and pollute this 
place no more! Go, before I kill you, for I 
would dare do anything, now.” And so speak- 
ing, she drew a glittering dagger from her bosom. 
Foiled, beaten back for a time, Ludovico re- 
treated. Open war was between them now, and 
she would feel his power. The next morning, 
Isabella, Duchess of Milan, had disappeared. 
Furious, Ludovico Sforza rushed to the magi- 
cian’s den. No clue could he gain there. 
Calistro thought that this frenzying was mere 
acting on the part of Sforza, done to blind him 
to his acts, and Sforza thought the same of Cal- 
istro. Insulting words passed between them. 
Swords were drawn, and Calistro fell. Ludovico 
sought night and day for the lost beauty, but 
could gain no trace of her. One night as he re- 
turned from one of his vain searches, he heard a 
step behind him, and the next instant he was 
stabbed from behind, and fell dead upon the 
pavements. Few were sorrowful when the news 
of the assassination spread abroad. Out from 
her sanctuary, which was a convent near Milan, 
came the beautiful, sad duchess, fearing nothing 
now, since the death of the bold Lupovico 
THE Moor. 


A HINT TO LOVERS OF FLOWEBS. 
A most beautiful and easily attained show of 
ns may be had by a very simple plan 

which has been found to answer remarkably well 
onasmall scale. If geranium branches taken 
from luxuriant and healthy trees, just before the 


sets in, they wil and immersed 
soap-water, t ill, drooping for a few 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor all the winter. By 
placing a number of bottles thus filled in a flow- 


er-basket, with moss to conceal the bottles, a show | 


of evergreens is easily imsured for the whole 
winter. All the different varieties of the t 
being used, the various shapes and colors of the 
leaves blend into a beautiful effect. They require 
no fresh water.—Telegraph. 
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RETIREMENT. 
What, what is virtue but repose of mind— 
A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 
Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 
Above the passions that this world deform, 
And torture man, a proud, malignant worm ; 
But here, instead, soft gales of passion play, 
And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 
A quicker sense of joy—as breezes stray 
Across the enlivened skies, and make them still more gay. 


STATISTICS OF HEADACHE. 


The Medical Times and Gazette contains some 
interesting medical data, obtained by inquiries 
made in the usual course of professional expe- 
rience, concerning the causes of headache, Of 
ninety cases cited, seventy-six were females—a 
number which establishes mm / strongly the 
fact testified to by most of old writers, that 
females are more frequent sufferers. Of the 
seventy-six females, forty were single. The 
disposition in the case of females is believed to 
originate in the nervous system—susceptibility of 
nervous disorder being much oftener found in 
the female than in the male subject. It is likely 
to exist in crqenioms which evidence a capability 
of so much fineness and delicacy of perception, 
united with so much proneness to emotional ex- 
citement, and in which the functions of or- 

ic life are observed to be so readily 
fy ing states of sensation and emotion. 

f the exciting causes, emotional disturbance 
has the highest number. Out of ninety cases, 
fifty-three this to be one of the causes of 
their attacks, forty-eight also considered that at- 
mos /heric states were to be blamed, and twenty- 
five specified thunder. In regard to inheritance 
of the liability, in nineteen cases the mother is 
mentioned, in nine the father, and in twelve both 

mts; inall, forty gave explicit evidence of 

ereditary predisposition, and a few others men- 
tioned cases in collateral branches. Out of the 
ninety cases, only nineteen blamed their diet. 
As to the inflaence of climate, twenty-nine seem 
very clear that they are least liable to attacks of 
headache in places where the air is dry and brac- 
ing; six commend cold atmosphere and six con- 


demn it ; eight praise warm atmosphere and three _ 


dislike it; six are in favor of sea air and four 
are averse to it. Fatigue is mentioned as an in- 
citing cause by thirty-two. 


A MODEL WOMAN. 


“ Yes, he has only his profession.” 

* Will your uncle favor his suit ?”’ 

“No; and I can expect nothing from him.” 
Pig Ellen, you will have to resign fashion- 


“No matter—I shall see more of Fred.” 
“ You must give up expensive dress.” 

“ O, Fred admires simplicity.” 

“ You cannot keep a iage.”” 

“‘ But we can have delightful walks,” 


“ You must take a small house, and farnish - 


it plainly.” 
aa for elegant furniture would be out of 


cottage. 
. You will have to cover your floors with thin, 


hear his steps the sooner.” —. 


A pecrstve Answer. —lIt is narrated of 
Caroline, consort of IL., that she 


“Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B—is 
r ” 
t 
b 
Be. 
once inquired of Mr. Pitt, who subsequently be- 
t came Earl Chatham, what it would cost to close 
3 the parks of London to the populace and make 
: «Three Crowns, your 
- majesty!” was Mr. Pitt’s sententious reply. 
And Queen Caroline never felt in a disposition 
nomson. | afterwards to recur to the subject. 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


AL.) 
SONNET. 


BY B. @ JOHNSTON. 


What boots the graces of thy form and face’ 
In estimation of the truly wise, 
All human beauty fs in poor disgrace 
That lacks the crown of love’s sweet sanctities. 
Think not to move our lips with words of praise 
With such an empty challenge for applause ; 
Give us the theme of consecrated days 
Spent in the service of some worthy cause! 
I ask thee not to fill the public eye 
With deeds to win the sounding voice of fame; 
But in thy proper sphere do thou comply 
With all that thy peculiar duties claim. 
‘Phen shall thy goodly honor be confeseed 
In heaven and earth, and thou be truly blessed. 
+ 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


BY MISS M. A. DANA. 


“Tuirty-8ive to-day! My life is just half 
through—that is, if I am to live the threescore 
and ten which the Bible says is the life of man. 
I sometimes wish that I had already reached the 


addressed to my- 
self upon the morning of my thirty-fifth birth- 
day. Iwas not in the best of humors, as may 
be inferred from a portion of my remark. But 
when I had pushed aside the curtain and opened 
the window, and had revelled for a while in the 
glories of an October morning (for the reader 
must know what I am proud of telling, that my 
birthday comes in the glorious month of October, 
“which makes the woods so gay”), then did my 
spirit acquire its usual tone of serenity, and I be- 
came half-ashamed of my first exclamation. 
But the day had begun badly, and I was destined 
to encounter and overcome many more vexations 
before it ended. 

As I looked in the glass that morning, never, 
- 80 it seemed to me, had the ravages of time been 
80 perceptible. My brown locks, which had been 
the pride and admiration of my friends, and 
which only yesterday had seemed to me as glossy, 
abundant and beautiful as ever, now looked 
faded and thinned—and, yes—actually there was 
a gray hair! Iam ashamed to confess, that for 
One instant I was almost disposed to sit down 
and cry, but happily, I did not yield to the temp- 
tation. My eyes, too, which in my younger 
days had been dark and lustrous, and which, as 
my cousin John had once said, “shone like an 
angel’s when I was animated,” now, upon the 
morning of my thirty-fifth birthday, looked dull 
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and green. There were wrinkles, too, upon my 
face, which coald only have been placed there by 
the hand of time, In fact, I looked like a 
wrinkled, faded, grim old maid, and with this 
impression strong upon my mind, I put on the 
most Quaker-like dress I possessed, combed my 
hair back as plainly as possible, and went down 
to breakfast. As I opened the door, I was un- 
fortunate enough to interrupt a family conference. 
For there were seated at the table, uncle and 
aunt, John, Harry, Frank and little Annie, all 
seemingly engaged in very earnest conversation. 
Upon my sudden entrance there was an abrupt 
pause, and some embarrassment expressed by 
the younger members of the family. 

“ Another advantage in being an old maid,” 
thought I to myself, “ she’s sure to stumble into 
places where she isn’t wanted.” 

As I seated myself in my accustomed place at 
the table, there was an exclamation from John: 

“Good gracious, Emily, have you turned 
Quaker? What in the world is the meaning of 
that drab dress ?” 

“Tt means that I am thirty-five to-day, so be 
reverent, if you please,” said I, shaking my 

at him. 


“In half mourning for her hopes,” I suppose, 
muttered Harry, witha most malicious expression 
of face. At this point I jotted down a memoran- 
dum in my mind—to give Harry a lecture upon 
respect before the day was through. 

“I do believe cousin Emily has made a mis- 
take,” shouted my pet Frank, at this moment, 
shaking his curls all over his head. “I know 
she is forty instead of thirty-five to day, and ]’ll 
prove it by the family Bible after breakfast. O, 
Cousin Emily, to think that you, of all others,e 
should cheat in your age! I shall never be- 
never believe in you after this.” 

“ Hold your tongues, boys,” interrupted my 
uncle, “ If you don’t behave yourselves, you 
shall take no part in you know what.” And 
here my uncle nodded mysteriously. 

As I left the table that morning, I felt sure 
that I hated boys most decidedly, and I came to 
the conclusion that they were the most ungrateful 
set that ever lived. Even Frank, by whose sick 
bed I had spent some years of my life, who had of- 
ten declared that he loved mebetter than anything 
|, else on earth, even he had wounded me by a 
foolish jest. 

“ Please, Emily, don’t come down to dinner in 
drab,” said John, as he handed me to the door 
in an unusually gallant style. 

“ And, Cousin Emily, mother says you are not 
to enter the kitchen to-day,” whispered little 


Annie, with a most bewitching smile. 
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“So they want to get rid of me,” thought I, 
bitterly. “And what can have come over those 
boys this morning I never knew them to be- 
have so. I really believe they wish I were out 
of the house, and so I begin to think do uncle 
and aunt, too. Last year I was loaded with 
presents, and to-day there is not even the mention 
of one. Not, of course, that I care anything 
about the presents themselves, but then it is 
pleasant to know that there is some one in the 
world who cares about you. Well, I see I shall 
have to go away from here and find a home by 
myeelf, for who cares for an old maid?” 

Thus grumbling, I entered my room and cast 
my eyes around to see what it was best to employ 
my time about—for upon this, my birthday, I 
was extremely fastidious as regarded my occupa- 
tions. It pleased me just then to remember that 
there was a quantity of old letters to be looked 
over and sorted, a task that I had put off from 
day to day as a painfal one, for it would necessa- 
rily recall the one bitter sorrow of my life. 

Twelve years before, upon that very day, my 
marriage was to have taken place. But before 
the time came we had quarrelled, and when the 
sun rose upon our wedding-day, Philip Allen 
was across the sea, a sad and solitary wanderer. 
As I re-read those letters, relics of my love- 
dream, how vividly did every circumstance con- 
nected with it come up before me! How well I 
recollected our quarrel, which my own wilfulness 
had caused, and Philip’s sad, reproachful face 
when I turned from him with the angry ex- 
clamation : 

“Go, if you wish it—it is best—for we shall 
never agree—we had better never meet again.” 

And we had never met again. My words, 
bitterly repented of as soon as spoken, and re- 
pented of every day and hour since that time, 
had been literally adhered to. Philip was in a 
distant land, and I was an old maid of thirty-five. 
My musings were here interrupted by the most 
outrageous noise down stairs. I began seriously to 
think that my uncle was knocking away a por- 
tion of his house by the hammering that I heard. 
The most uproarous shouts of laughter likewise 
floated up from the regions below. 

“T really believe everybody here is crazy to- 
day,” thought I, as I commenced my toilet for 
dinner 


To please John, I put on the very gayest dress 
I possessed—for however much I might grumble 
about the boys, I knew and they knew that I 
would do most anything to please them. ‘ 

“ Very well, very well indeed—you’ll do, Em- 
ily,” said John, as he took a critical survey of 
my dress through his eyeglass. © 


THIRTY-FIVE. 


At dinner time there were the same mysteri- 
ous nods and glances that I had noticed at break- 
fast, and everybody seemed unusually excited, 
In the afternoon John prepared to drive me out 
in his new baggy, to see the country in its Octo- 
ber dress. 

“More likely to make acquaintance with 
Mother Earth,” retorted I, “for, really, John, 
you are so excited, you will not be able to man- 
age that spirited horse of yours.” 

But John protested that he was never calmer 
in his life, and as a proof of his placidity, per- 
formed some of the most ridiculous manucevres, 
without, however, convincing me at all. 

“ Better go, Cousin Emily,” said Harry—“ it 
may be your last chance. I don’t expect you'll 
as much as look at me after to-day.” 

In my heart of hearts, I determined both to 
look at the gentleman and to talk to him ina 
way that he should not soon forget. But this 
matter was put off till another day, for there 
stood John waiting impatiently for me. Now, as 
I really had no fear whatever of John’s driving, 
I decided to go, little guessing the vexations 1 
should undergo before I reached home. 

“Now,” thought I, as I seated myself in the 
buggy, “ now I will find out the meaning of all 
this mystery. It will be impossible for John to 
keep the secret from me.” 

“Has anything unusual happened to-day, 
John ?” 1 commenced. 

“ Anything unusual happened to day ?”’ repeat 
ed John—“ why yes, I think there has.” 

“ What ?” demanded I, impatiegtly. 

“ Why, you are thirty-five to-day, are you not, 
Emily?” returned John, with a very demure 
face—“ and quite young and handsome, too, for 
thirty-five.” 

‘Now I was both amused and provoked at the 
absurdity of this speech. To tell the truth, I 
had by this time become a little tired of hearing 
‘ thirty-five.’ ~ 

“No matter,” thought I, “he will at least be 
moved when he hears that Iam to go away. I 
know that he will say cousin Emily can’t be dis- 
pensed with.” 

“John,” I began, “sometimes — to-day ¢s- 
pecially, I have thought that it would be best if 
I should go away from here—that I should be 
happier in another dwelling-place, because—” 

I wag here interrupted by John, who was at- 
tacked by the most outrageous fit of coughing, 
which lasted several minutes, and which by its 
violence threatened to rapture a blood vessel. 
Indeed I was really alarmed by the evident dis- 
tress in which he was, and which exhibited itself 
by the purple hue of his face and by the oddest 
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No allusion was made to my remark 
during the remainder of the ride, and I must 
say I was not a little wounded by the perfect in- 
difference manifested by John upon the subject 
_ of my departure. 

“'There’s Amy Anthem,” shouted John, as we 
passed a cottage, at the gate of which stood a 
blooming young girl. And as John spoke, he 
drew up with a sudden jerk, threw the reins to 
me, and was soon in earnest conversation with 
Amy. Now Amy was a great favorite of mine, 
and it was no secret that she was a great favorite 
of John’s also, but I should have preferred that 
he should have taken another time to have shown 
his partiality, especially, as by their motions I 
knew they were talking about me. So I leaned 
farther back in the carriage, feeling very uncom- 
fortable, and imagining their whole conversation. 

“T suppose he is telling her that 1 am thirty- 
she will answer with 

her prettiest old maid, I her !’” 

ready at the exact minute,” was John’s final 
speech, as we drove away. 

John had several other calls to make, the ob- 
ject of which I could not discover. There were 
several mysterious conferences held with elderly 
spectacled ladies, and middle-aged ladies, and 

ladies—all of whom nodded kindly to 


young 
me, but all of whom I suspected of saying to 


each other, “‘ she’s thirty-five to-day, poor thing !’” 
How I wished we were at home, and home we 
reached at length, only to be met at the door by 
Harry, who had spent the time profitably by 
composing an epitaph upon our probable fate, 
which, standing at the foot of the stairs, he 
shouted out to me word by word. 

How long I in the solitude of my own 
room I know not. Weary of the present, I had 
gone back into the days of the past—days that 
could never return. When I awoke to actual 
life it was dark, and the room felt dark and chill- 
ing. There was an unusual clatter of voices 
and sound of feet below, and hurrying from one 
room to another. I passed down the dark stair- 
case and opened the parlor door, and then started 
back at the flood of light and the sight that 
burst upon me. The parlors were most brilliant- 
ly lighted, and full of company—my particular 
friends, many of whom I had thought far dis- 
tant—the friends of the family were all there. 
What « complete change from the dark, chilly 
room above, and the society of my own some- 
what sombre thoughts, to these cosy, comfortable 
parlors and this pleasant company, every one of 
whom had something agreeable or compliment- 
ary to say to me, as with John beside me to 
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keep me in countenance, I received the friends 
who crowded about me. What a change, too, 
had come over the family. All the restraint 
which had so vexed me during the day, was 
gone. My uncle and aunt were ten times kinder 
to me than usual, if such a thing could be possi- 
ble. My cousins, too, were completely trans- 
formed into polite and agreeable people. And 
as Harry presented me with a magnificent bou- 
quet, he whispered : 

‘* Let that atone in part for my saucy speeches 
to-day, Cousin Emily.” 

I thought at that moment, I could have for- 
given him much greater offences. 

** Now,” said John, “we are to have a series 
of tableaux, all in your honor, Emily. You are 
not expected to take part in them, otherwise than 
by staring at them most intently, for I assure you 
they will be something remarkable.” 

I laughed, promised to stare at them most in- 
tently, and seated myself with such of the com- . 
pany as were not actors. In our rather old- 
fashioned mansion, the library connected with 
the parlors by means of folding doors, and these 
being now pushed aside, disclosed the theatre of 
performances. The changes which the library 
had undergone, accounted also for the hammer- 
ing sounds I had heard in the morning. 

The first tableau was rather a failure. It rep- 
resented John in a very picturesque dress, and 
with drawn weapon standing over Frank, who 
crouched upon the ground in terror. The bright 
weapon so near his curly head, must have fright- 
ened my little favorite, for he made a very per- » 
ceptible movement, which greatly amused the 
spectators, but destroyed the effect of the picture. 
Then followed a representation of Evangeline, 
with sweet, sad face, sitting by the “ nameless 
grave ;” Ruth among her sheaves of wheat, be- 
sides various groups which looked remarkably 
well. Little Red Riding-hood, which character 
was represented by blooming Amy Anthem, in a 
charming red cloak,was another attractive feature. 

Bat the tablean which most engaged my at- 
tention was the last of all, where David was 
represented as mourning over the dead Absalom. 
Harry, as Absalom, lay in the very semblance of 
death, every feature in perfect repose. There 
was a hush among the spectators, for perfect 
stillness was such a novelty in connection with 
our wild, roguish Harry, that this seemed real, 
too real. Over the bier bowed David in all the 
majesty of woe. The face of the actor was hid- 
den from my sight, but the bowed form, the at- 
titude alone, proclaimed the depth of human suf- 
fering. Never before to my knowledge had I 
seen the person who represented David, nor did 
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he seem known to the company, for when the 
curtain fell, every one asked of his neighbor the 
question, “ who acted David?’ But none knew. 

A littie later in the evening I managed to find 
Harry, who looked now as little like the dead 
Absalom as it was possible to look, and endeay- 
ored to extraet from him some information in re- 
gard to the stranger—for strange to say, that was 
the subject upon which my thoughts oftenest 
dwell. But Harry pretended perfect ignorance. 

“ How stiowld I know who it was, when my 
eyes were closed the whole time? I tell you 
what, it isn’t an easy thing to act Absalom.” 

“But you certainty know who was leaning 
over you, Harry.” i 
“DT know—I think not. I had as muchas I 
could do to keep perfectly still.” 

I saw that there was nothing to be extracted 
from Harry, so I attacked John upon the sub- 
ject. But my question remained unanswered, 
for John was again seized by one of those fear- 
fal fits of coughing that had engaged my sym- 
pathy in the morning. 

“Now that I have recovered, Emily,” said 
John, when it pleased him to stop coughing, 
*‘just come with me into the dining-room, from 
this crowd. I’ve something there to show you.” 
- And something indeed there was—for there 
stood my good old uncle with a beautiful gold 
watch in his hand, which he presented to me 
‘with a few simple but affecting words. Then 
followed my aunt with a gift, at once elegant and 
appropriate. And then, in their turn, each of 
the boys. Before the presentation of his gift, 
which was an elegant rosewood writing-desk, 
John attempted to make a little speech, but 
broke down in the midst of it, to thé great amuse- 
ment of all, for John was very seldom embar- 
rassed. Ah! how little justice I had done them 
all that morning. I had accused them of not 
caring for me, of wishing me out of the house; 
and here had the whole family united in honor 
ing my birthday and remembering my tastes. 
‘How much had I, old maid as I was, and thirty- 
five years old, to be thankfal for! How like a 
stab did every one of these kindnesses seem, 
when I thought of my morning soliloquy. As 
these ideas passed through my mind, I raised my 
eyes and encountered those of Annie, who, child- 
like, had been fluttering about from one room 
to another, and was now watching me intently. 

“Now, Cousin Emily, if you will come into 
the library, I will show you my present.” 

The library had been entirely deserted by our 
guests, and as Annie and I approached it from 
the dining-room, I saw only one solitary figure, 
that of the stranger, sitting with his face turned 


from the light. I was about to withdraw, but 
Annie urged me gently forward, and just then 
the stranger turned with an eager look, and for 
the first time for twelve years, I stood face to 
face with Philip Allen! There was no mistaking 
those features, which once seen could never be 
forgotten, and there was no mistaking the eager, 
impetuous haste with which Philip rushed for- 
ward to greet me. He was not changed; and 
that thought brought such exeeeding joy, that I 
forgot that I was thirty-five, and no longer young 
and handsome. 

Strange to say, this idea never occurred to me 
during the remainder of the evening, which 
seemed unaccountably short—neither the next 
day, nor the next day after. But, as Harry re 
marked next morning at breakfast, travellers 
have such wonderful stories to relate, that one 
cannot even think of anything else. Philip, in- 
deed, had been a wanderer many years, and 
those years had been so full of marvellous ad- 
ventures, and it was so necessary that he should 
tell them to somebody, that it happened, I hard- 
ly know how, that I was obliged to give him a 
great many conferences in the library. And 
these adventures had from one thing led to an- 
other, and finally, in the most unromantic man- 
ner possible (for what romance could be expect- 
ed of such elderly people), it was proposed that 
we should give out another invitation to our 
friends some evening, and that we should become 
actors in that very imposing tableau, called 
marriage. We did as we proposed, and so I be- 
came Mrs. Philip Allen. 

John congratulated me in a curious fashion : 

“ You are not half good enough for Philip, 
Emily—for haven’t you deserted me most cruel- 
ly, when I took the trouble take you to ride 
upon your thirty-fifth birthday, and nearly killed 
myself in keeping good news from you. The 
whole family took the greatest trouble to deceive 
you that day, for of course we all knew Philip 
had come. By the way, I must tell Philip how 
much happier you would be if you went away 
from here, because—”’ 

And here John was seized with his old fit of 
coughing, which was speedily cured, however, 
by the sight of Amy Anthem. 

As for myself, I need only to say, that I look 
back with the most pleasant recollections, to the 
day when I was thirty-five, and I assure you that 


‘THIRTY-FIVE. | 
: that wasn’t a great while ago. 
MEMORIES. 
: Memories dwell like doves among the trees, 
} Like nymphs in glooms, like naiads in the wells; 

And some are sweet, and sadder some than death. 

ALExanpgr Suita. 

‘ 


HERBERT GRANGER’S SIN. 


Unto thy Father’s house and heart! 
Though guilty have thy wanderings been, 
And stained thy sou! with much of sin, 

, © Yet do not longer stricken roam— 

Return again !—come home, come home! 


Thy Father’s willing ear inclines 
Unto thy footsteps drawing nigh ; 


Still, weary one, no longer roam— 
Return again !—come home, come home! 


A yearning heart with pulses warm, 
Waits anxiously thy faltering step : 

To clasp with arms of love thy form, 

‘To draw thee back from life’s rough storm. 
O, sad one, do not longer roam— 
Return again !—come home, come home! 


No longer eat the husks of swine; 
Thy Father’s board is more than filled; 
The fatted calf is wholly thine: 
Let then with joy thy heart incline. 
0, wanderer, do not longer roam— 
Return again!—come home, come home! 


> 


HERBERT GRANGER'S SIN. 


BY CLARISSA W. STORY. 


Hersert Granoer stood leaning over his 
dressing-table with a scowl on hié forehead and 
a curling-iron in his hand. , One of his glossy, 
purple-black ringlets, fresh from the artistic hands 
of his hairdresser, had taken a notion to straight- 
en itself out in an audacious, unbecoming way, 
and this was what the scowl and the curling-iron 
were for. The table was littered up like any 
woman’s—there were brushes and combs—bot- 
tles of hair-oil and cologne—scissors, pin-eushions 
and a thousand little knick-knacks essential to 
the making up of a fashionable toilet, but, as the 

i have it, “too numerous to men- 
tion.” A couple of dainty boxes, with French 
labels, stood side by side under the elegant little 
mirror. The oval covers were unscrewed and 
half removed, and if one had been near enough 
to catch a glimpse of their contents, they might 
have taken a second suspicious glance at the 
brilliant white and red complexion of the young 
gentleman who stood there winding that refrac- 


tory lock of hair about the curling-iron. Not 
that I would insinuate anything against the gen- 
uineness of the roses and lilies which blossomed 
80 freshly between the enclosing hedge of whiskers 
and curls in the garden of the aforesaid young 
gentleman’s face. NotI. I hold that truthfal- 
ness to nature is one of an author’s first duties, 
and who ever heard of such a thing as any per- 
son, not strictly feminine, resorting to the beauti- 
fying influence of pearl-powder and rouge ? 

There the little oval boxes stood, however, 
with their covers unscrewed and half removed, 
and their Parisian inscriptions staring up saucily 
at the brilliant complexion above them, as 
though they could have told queer stories had 
they wished to, and preached queer sermons, and 
given queer advice. As if they could have said, 
and would have said it, too, only that their audi- 
tor understood nothing but English, and they 
talked nothing but French : 

“ Herbert Granger, you are a weak, vain fop 
of a fellow. You are effeminate—you are silly— 
you are insincere—your heart is as false as your 
eomplexion—as hollow, and unreliable, and easily 
twisted about, as that lock of hair you are scowl- 
ing at.” 

Perhaps they did manage to make themselves 
understood a little, for the young man suddenly 
gave an uneasy, downward glance—frowned, 
and pushed the littke oval bexes impatiently out 
of sight under a crumpled newspaper. 

“Heigh-ho! Now for an hour or two at 
cousin Harry’s, and then an evening with Julia— 
charming Julia 

These were his thoughts, not his words (for 
only children and people innocent as children 
are apt to talk aloud to themselves), as he laid 
down the curling-iron and gave a finishing touch 
to his hair, by smoothing it over with his jewelled 
hand. 


“ Beautiful Julia!” his thought ran on, “ how 
the men envy me, and what wouldn’t some of 
the dear creatures give to stand in my shoes—the 
affianced lover of the handsomest girl in the city 

A gleam of the rich October sunset shot in 
just then at a window ofthe luxuriously fur- 
nished room, amd fluttered against the satin- 
papered wall. It looked like a little golden bird 
alighting there, ruffling its pretty plumage, and 
perching its rosy head on one side, as if it had a 
faculty of hearing the young man’s unspoken 
thoughts, and had come in on purpose to listen. 

“Jupiter! what would Miss Julia say to see 
menow ? (He was softening down the rather 
hectic brilliancy of one cheek with the corner of 
a dampened handkerchief.) Confound it, what 
adaub! But it’s a peor rule that wont work 
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“COME HOME.” 
Suggested by a sermon to young men preached Sunday ; 
evening Bctober the Rev. Cookman, Phila- 
ddphia. Subject The ‘Prodigal Bon.” 
BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 
Come, weary wanderer, come again 
Though want before hath marked thy lines, _ 
And sin made up thy strange designs, : 
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both ways, and if she doesn’t come out once in 
a while with more color than the Lord gave her, 
then I'm mistaken. She don’t think J know it 
though, any more than I think she knows that I 
am by nature as sallow as an East Indian, and as 
straight-haired as a cat. By the way, what fools 
the women are, to take so much pains to please 
us men, and what fools we men are to take 
equal pains to please them. I vow I wouldn’t 
do it—I would be as iridifferent as a stone—I 
would let paint and hair-oil, and curling-tongs go 
to the deuce, if it wasn’t that my purse was so 
mighty lean, and I must fatten it by marrying an 
heiress. © dear, why couldn’t I have been born 
rich instead of handsome ?” 

At this period of his thoughts, he smiled a 
faint, sarcastic smile to himself, and the little 
golden bird, listening as it flitted softly along the 
satin papered wall, grew pale with disgust or 
fright, and as he went on thinking his vain, sel- 
fish thoughts, it grew dimmer and dimmer, flut- 
tering and shrinking away across the clusters of 
roses on the paper, still fluttering, and shrinking, 
and fading away, till at last its little pale, gold 
wings shut together languidly, the listening head 
drooped, and creeping into a dim corner of the 
chamber, it vanished altogether. ~ 

Perhaps if Herbert Granger had watched his 
little timid visitor, instead of studying his mirror 
so attentively, and if his spiritual ear had been 
delicate enough to hear the divine song it sung, 
he would have washed the roses from his face, 
and straightened out his curling hair, for very 
shame—shame born of the dim perception that 
he was a most unmanly man. As it was, how- 
ever, he only drew on his faultlessly fitting kid 
gloves, holding up his small hand before the 
glass as he did so, to admire its feminine white- 
ness and size, set his hat stylishly over his curls, 
took up his fashionable walking-stick, and giving 
it a nonchalant twirl, sauntered down stairs into 
the street. 

A little, thinly-clad figure, holding to its bo- 
som a bundle that had a human look, as if it 
might be a baby, fluttered timidly out from one 
of the dark, narrow by-streets, as he went along, 
and laid its hand on his arm—a thin, white, trem- 
ulous hand, that one might have taken fora 
snow-fiake, and almost looked to see it melt in 
the warmth of the glossy broadcloth sleeve, to 
which it clung so shyly, yet so pleadingly. 

“ A few pennies, sir—my baby is starving.” 

There was a pitiful sadness in the sweet, faint 
voice, but nothing that should have made the 
hot, red blood dash up into Herbert Granger’s 
face, as it did, showing its crimson stain, even 
through pearl-powder and rouge. 


“ How dare you dog my steps in that way, you 
beggar?” he said, angrily shaking off the little 
hand as remorselessly as though it had been the 
“ This is the third time I 


snow-flake it looked. 
have seen you to-day.” 

The girl’s head, which had been drooped, as 
if for shame, during her appeal for charity, was 
lifted with a sudden start. 

“ Indeed—indeed I did not know who it was, 
Herbert! God knows I would rather starve than 
beg of you !” 

And then the little slight, thinly-clad figure, 
holding its haman-looking bundle to its bosom, 
fluttered and shrank away, as the sunshine had 
shrank away on the wall—fiuttered and shrank 
away in the darkness and noise of the great 
crowded street—fluttered and shrank away, God 
only knows with what utter despair and weari- 
ness of heart and limbs! 

Time hung heavily on Miss Julia Knowlton’s 
hands. Time is apt to hang heavily, I believe, 
when young women are expecting their lovers, 
as Miss Julia was expecting hers. 

The tiny hands of her jewelled watch (dear, 
busy, industrious hands—did they ever teach 
their wealthy, petted mistress, I wonder, the les- 
son of patience and faithful duty which those 
little golden pulses throbbed out day after day, 
and month after month!) indicatéd the hour of 
six, and Herbert was not coming till eight. Dear, 
dear, what a weary time it was to wait, Miss 
Julia thought. She had yawned over her em- 
broidery, bored herself almost to death at the 
piano (though she played only Herbert’s favorite 
songs), got sleepy over the last fashion plates, 
and cross over the last novel. She had paced 
the long parlofs up and down, ot because she 
was impatient for his arrival (she was too well- 
bred to love him heartily enough and healthily 
enough for that), but because she was alone in 
the house, with only the stupid servants to keep - 
her company, and could think of nothing better 
to busy herself about—walked till her dainty 
feet fairly ached with their restless pacing back 
and forth. Then she had stopped before one of 
the long mirrors and arranged and re-arranged 
to suit her own capricious taste, the stylish braids 
of her abundant hair, petulantly wondering how 
much a fright her dressing-maid would make her, 
if left to herself. 

“ There’s a beggar at the door, what wont be 
sent away all I can do, ma’am,” said servant, 
thrusting her head into the room, while the 
white, jewelled fingers were still busy at their 
task of unlooping and looping up again the silk- 
en, scented waves of braided hair. 
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“ Nonsense, Nancy,” was the peevish answer. 
“You presume on my good nature, because I 
happen to be alone this evening. Where's the 
_ earthly use of your coming to me with such stuff 
as that. Of course she'll go away if you tell 
her to.” 

“But she’s such a pretty, scared, tender-look- 
ing little thing, ma’am, and so young, and has 
such a white, sad face, and such a tired way of 
speaking, that I hadn’t the heart to send her 
away no better than she came, unless you are 
unwilling for me to take her into the kitchen— 
the back kitchen, of course, ma’am—and cheer 
her up a bit with something to eat and drink.” 

If Miss Julia had heard her described as old 
and infirm and haggard, ten to one she would 
have ordered Nancy to banish her from the prem- 
ises instantly, though she was not naturally un- 
kind at heart; but the servant girl’s adjectives 
struck her fancy, as a pretty paragraph ina 
fashionable-sensation sermon on charity might 
have done. A strange impulse came over her. 

“You say she is young and pretty, Nancy,” 
she said, glancing at her watch again, and yawn- 
ing languidly. “If that is the case, she must be 
interesting, and you may show her in here. Don’t 
roll your eyes out so, girl,” she added, laughing 
at Nancy’s stare of amazement, “but do as I 
tell you. Iam dying of ennui, and perhaps she 
will serve to amuse me for awhile.” 

Amuse you, Lady Julia! God forbid! 

What a sweet, white, mournful face it was 
that dawned upon her vision the next moment— 
with the roses blanched entirely out of the wax- 
en cheeks—with the light of all womanly faith 
and joy and hope faded from the melancholy 
eyes, as though drenched awpy by constant 
weeping—with the delicate lips quivering, as in 
a pallid supplication for rest and peace—and the 
soft hair astray about the temples, as beautifully 
and sadly golden as sunshine on new-made 
graves. O yes, what a very sweet, white, mourn- 
ful face it was—so wan, so pleading, so wistfal, 
and so weary—with such a forlorn, dejected, pen- 
tent expression lying about the young mouth, 
and over the low, smooth brow like a shadow! 
And what an old, old look it gave to the girlish 
countenance to have that little human bundle 
hugged to the youthful bosom beneath ! 

“Nancy told the truth—you are pretty,” said 
Julia, speaking with impulsive frankness, and 
roused into something quite like interest, by her 
strange guest’s youth and loveliness. “ I never 
should have mistrasted you were a beggar though, 
you don’t look like one. You are not at all like 
those horrid old things who beg in the street. If 
you had been, I shouldn’t have let you come in 
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here,” she added, pulling the trembling little fig- 
ure forward into the full blaze of light, and then 
pushing her good-naturedly down into the deli- 
cious depths of a luxurious rocking-chair, against 
the crimson cushions of which, her face looked 
more thin and melancholy than ever. 

“ And indeed I am not a beggar, ma’am—that 
is, I have not been one long.” The words were 
articulated wearily and slowly, as though all the 
frail young creature's strength was concentrated 
in the effort to speak them. “I never before to- 
day asked charity, ma’am—never indeed. But 
I could not see my baby starve—O, I could not, 
could not see my blessed darling starve.” 

Down underneath all the vanity and pride and 
selfishness of Julia Knowlton’s surface character, 
there was a sealed fountain of tender, womanly 
feeling and gentle womanly charity, which the 
pathos of those few plaintive words stirred into 
sudden life. 

“Poor thing!’ she said, leaning over the chair, 
and smoothing back with her jewelled hand the 
loose gold of the straying hair—‘ poor thing! 
tell me your story—you have a story, Iam sure.” 

“Not much—of—a—one—ma’am.” Still 
more wearily and wanderingly came the faintly 
spoken words, and still more thin and pallid for 
their utterance, looked the attenuated face lean- 
ing back against the glowing velvet cushions. 
“It is a—very—very—old—story, ma’am. I was 
so young—so silly—so vain—so credulous—” 

She stopped there, raised her head a little, and 
withdrew the ragged covering from the tiny bun- 
dle nestling at her breast, revealing a baby face 
still more wan, and sharp, aud pitiful than her 
own, and holding it forward a little more into 
the light (drooping her head as she did so), as 
though that would finish her story for her better 
than words. 

“ You were seduced then ?” 

Julia said it, snatching her caressing hand 
away from among the golden coils of hair, as 
though they had been so many serpents, and 
stepping suddenly back, with the quick, cold in- 
stinct of self-righteousness freezing over for an 
instant the sweet waters of pity, so lately troubled 
to their depths. *Seduced! What « hard, cold 
word it seemed, coming from those haughty lips, 
and what a wide gulf it fixed between those two 
young and beautiful women—so near together, 
because they were young and beautiful, and yet 
so infinitely far apart in the world’s dimly seeing 


eyes. 

Tt was a sad, sad picture, and any artist who 
could have wrought it out on canvass, might 
have brought the very angels down from heaven 
to weep above the production of his genius. A 
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sad, sad picture—the little, trembling, penitent 
outeast—a child in years and in strength—a wo- 
man only in her sin and its punishment of shame 

—shrinking and drooping over her starving babe, 
in the glare and gorgeousness of that luxurious 
room, and her more favored sister holding her- 
self scornfully aloof, with the light gleaming over 
her silken raiment, revealing the flush and the 
angry darkness of pride on her beautiful face, 
flashing and throbbing over the jewels in her 
braided hair—over the delicate laces on her bo- 
som, and the golden bracelets banding her round 
white arms !—a sad, sad picture! - 

But the angel came down and troubled the 
waters of Julia Knowlton’s heart once again. 
There came before her, while she stood there, the 
memory of asweet story that has been handed 
down to us through the centuries—the story of 
the Magdalen of old—the penitent Magdalen, 
who found strength and pardon and peace, be- 
cause of the holy, pitying love and tenderness 
of her Divine Brother and Saviour! Somehow, 
though Julia was a frivolous, giddy woman of 
the world, that memory touched and softened 
her heart. 

* Poor child !” she said, again leaning over the 
* chair as she had done at first, and gathering 
away once more the soft, stray tresses from the 
drooping face. ‘Poor child! poor child! I 
pity you from my heart. You have been sadly 
wronged. What is your baby’s name, dear ?” 

The bent face lifted itself at the question, 
flamed all over for an instant with the sudden 
stain of shame, like snow turning blood-red un- 
der the sunset, then grew white with a whiteness 
as of death, and fell back faintly among the ruby 
eushions. 

** Herbert !” 

“ Herbert ‘—Herbert what, poor dear?” — 

“Hér—bert Fray, now. (What a feeble, 
forced, wandering whisper it was!) ‘I have 
—called him Herbert Granger—until—to-day 
—buat I saw him—saw him—its father—and he 
was-——cru—el—O so cruel!” 

With a face so changed that it seemed sudden- 
ly petrified into marble, Julia Knowlton turned 
away, and walked unsteadily to-and fro, streteh- 
ing out her clasped hands between herself and 
her guest, seeming to shrink away from the 
harmless, quiet little figure, as though the very 
sight of it hurt some tender place in her heart— 
seeming to shrink away, as that had shrunk away 
not long before, in the darkness and noise of the 
great crowded street. 

Ah, even fashionable women have hearts 
sometimes, capable of loving and of suffering— 
and hers, wrestling stormily with ite pain, under 
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her jewelled boddice, was one of them. One of 
the barriers which she had so proudly built up 
between herself and the little outcast had been 
thrown down with such force, that her whole 
womanly soul recoiled from the shock. She 
went forward at last, still holding her clasped 
hands between herself and her guest, as though 
to ward off some apprehended hurt. But, 0, 
how harmlessly still the fragile figure was lying! 
How pitifully white the thin face showed against 
the brilliant background of rosy velvet! How 
strangely close the long, fair lashes clang to the 
sunken cheeks! Was she asleep ? 

Wake up, dear!”’—the clasped hands were 
still between them—“ wake up, and come with 
me to the kitchen. I ought to have thought of 
it long ago, you look so famished and exhausted. 
Are you not hungry ?” 

The baby stirring in its ragged blanket, woke 
up and smiled in her face. That wag all the an- 
swer that she received. 

“Come, wake up! It is strange you could go 
to sleep with that name on your lips.” (The 
hands were shudderingly unclasped then, and one 
of them was laid gently on the sleeper’s shoulder 
to rouse her.) 

Ay, you may unlock your ‘hands without fear, 
Lady Julia. The poor thing will never hurt 
your heart any more with her sad history! You 
may clasp the slender sHoulders, and bend down 
closely over the pallid, mournful face, and call 
her by name, and try to waken her by the men- 
tion of food (you could have wakened her so yes- 
terday, or the day before, or even a week since, 
for she was hungry as long ago as that—but you 
cannot waken her now.) God’s saddest angel 
has been in yo when you knew it not, 
and a ranso irit went out with him into the 
mystery of the unknown hereafter, never to 
know hunger, or eold, or sin, or shame, any more 
forever. 

People wondered why the match was broken 
off between the handsome Herbert Granger and 
the beautiful heiress, Julia Knowlton—they had 
seemed so devoted to each other! And they 
wondered still more, as the years went by, why 
she remained single, and what strange whim had 
got into her head that she should adopt and ed- 
ucate as her own that pale-faced little pauper 
boy, whose antecedents no one knew or could 
even guess at. Perhaps if they could have looked 
into her heart, knowing whose child it was, and 
seen that she loved it less for its own sake than 
for its erring father’s, yet loved it greatly for its 
own, they would have wondered still the more. 


But so it was. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


The moonbeams are lighting the hills and the vales, 
While night's deepest silence o’er all things prevails ; 
The stars shining brightly their watches still keep, 
And Nature reposes to quiet and sleep ; 

But the mind is still active, and sends forth the ray 
That illumines our life like the first beams of day. 


We listen with rapture to Nature’s sweet hymn, 

At morn, or at eve when the daylight grows dim ; 

In the hour when we turn to the past, and reflect 
On the hearts that we love and the minds we respect; 
And "tis well thus to cheer the sad spirit and lone 
With music and memory, the lovely and gone. 


And each hour has its lesson to kindly impart, 
If we yield to its teachings a true willing heart ; 
Some breathings of heaven to throw o’er the gloom 


When thoughts are more free, and glad spirits obey 
Their heavenly missions, we wake to the power 

Of truth, that seems born of the loneliest hour : 

And the world stands unveiled to our vision, and light 
Shines forth like the stars in the deep shades of night. 


0, heed its grave teachings, for wisdom and worth 
Are more to be sought than the riches of earth ; 
And the inward revealings are given to guide 

To freedom and happiness—all things beside 

May be doubted, if ever conflicting they prove 
With their judgment of truth and the spirit of love. 


THE UNWELCOME MONITOR. 
BY EDWARD D. — 


Some years ago I was appointed agent for an 
extensive firm in the city of New York, and was 
obliged by the duties of my office to travel fre- 
quently in the Western States. In those days 
the means of communication between different 
parts of the country were much less extended 
than at present, and in consequence I very often 
performed long journeys on horseback, conceal- 
ing commonly large sums of money about my 
person. For the better security of life and prop- 
erty, which were not seldom endangered in the 
less populous districts, I invariably made it my 
practice to go armed ; and being naturally of a 
fearless turn, rather enjoyed than otherwise the 
sense of danger from which I was never wholly 
free. One of my adventures—and I met many 
well worth narrating—involved circumstances 
which at the time seemed to border on the su- 
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pernatural, and which, although subsequently 
explained in part, have always been in a great 
measure mysteriously inexplicable. No system 
of psychology has ever yet succeeded in analyz- 
ing those occult operations of the mind, by 
which the imagination is determined to represent 
on its canvass scenes which are yet enveloped in 
the impenetrable darkness of futurity. But to 
my story. 

The occasions of my business in the year 183-, 
rendered it necessary for me to traverse alone the 
western part of the State of Ohio, and I made 
the journey, as usual, on horseback. This State, 
now one of the most lustrous stars in the federal 
constellation, was at that time eclipsed in glory 
by many a sister luminary which has since grown 
dim beside it. The greater part of my route lay 
through a thinly peopled region, in which the 
houses were “like angel’s visits, few and far be- 
tween,” and in which I was frequently obliged 
to put up with accommodations of the very 
plainest description. One wet, raw, windy day 
in October I had ridden turther than common on _ 
a wretched road, which had greatly tasked the 
powers of my willing horse; and as the after- 
noon wore away, and still no signs of a house 
appeared, I began to feel anxious no less on his 
account than on my own. Just before evening 
closed in, however, I was overjoyed by the dis 
tant prospect of a house, rudely built, indeed, 
but as welcome to my eyes as the low-lying 
shores of Guanahani to the strained vision of 
Columbus and his comrades. Patting the neck 
of my jaded steed, and speaking encouraging 
words to him, I pushed on to the haven which 
promised us rest after the toil and weariness of 
tMe day’s exertions. Through the uncurtained, 
windows of the lower story streamed out into the 
increasing darkness a cheerful light, whose wav- 
ering brightness indicated an open fire-place. 
As I drew near the house, I could partially dis- 
cern through the gloom the shapes of irregular 
sheds and outbuildings attached to the main 
structure ; but I only cursorily glanced at these, 
being more intent on reaching the inside than 
scrutinizing the outside of the edifice. The 
sound of my horse’s hoofs attracted the attention 
of the inmates, and a man issued from one of the 
outbuildings, bearing a,dark lantern which en- 
tirely concealed his own figure, while it plainly 
revealed mine. 

“Can you take care of my horse, and give me 
food and lodging for the night?’ I inquired. 
“We are both exhausted, and can hardly go 
further before to-morrow.” 

“ Yes,” was the laconic answer. 
I dismounted and followed the man as he led 
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my horse into the barn; and having seen him 
well provided for, we went without an additional 
syllable into the house. My companion all the 
while, whether accidentally or designedly, kept 
the bright side of the lantern constantly turned 
toward me ; and it was not until we entered the 
apartment containing the fire, that I could fairly 
obtain asightof him. I involuntarily turned my 
gaze upon him before even glancing at the room 
into which I now entered, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity for which I was at @ loss to ac- 
count. He was aman of rather more than the 
average stature, with a breadth across the shoul- 
ders I have never but ‘once seen equalled; in- 
deed, so athletic was his appearance that I saw 
instantly I was but a babe in comparison of 
physical strength, although at least two inches 
his superior in stature. His features were not 
ill-shaped ; if it had not been for a low forehead, 
he might have been called almost good looking ; 
his complexion, however, was dark, and a pro- 
fusion of bushy beard rendered the expression 
of his mouth hardly visible. I was just turning 
my eyes from his face to observe the aspect of 
‘my new quarters, when for a second his glance 
met mine; it was instantaneously averted, but a 
thrill of horror, loathing and dismay shot 
through my frame like an agonizing electrical 
shock. It was a rather small, black eye the oth- 
er being sightless and nearly shut, which had 
thus powerfully affected me ; in its horrible glit- 
ter seemed to lurk the concentrated quintessence 
of devilish malignity. No words can describe 
the convulsive recoil with which I shrank from 
that glimpse into the depths of his soul; it was 
as if the earth had yawned beneath my feet, and 
in the blackness of the gloomy abyss I had hatf 
descried the deeper blackness, vast and ill- 
defined, of the prince of evil. With an immense 
effort of will, however, I shook off the influence 
of the man, and directed my attention to the 
objects that surrounded me. The room was not 
large, and was roughly plastered, although din- 
gy and dirty. Atone end was a rude attempt at 
a bar, formed out of unplaned boards; and 
behind this sat a woman of about thirty, with a 
wild expression of despair on her face; not im- 
pulsive and ungovernable, but graven in sharp 
lines on every feature, as if it were the sculp- 
tured countenance of a condemned criminal. 
On one side of the fireplace sat a man with his 
legs up against the side of the room, looking 
moodily into the fire, and smoking a clay pipe, 
black as the chimney-back ; he did not raise his 
eyes once towards me. On the other side sat a 
dog on his hind legs, a rough, nondescript-look- 
ing animal, with a sullen yet honest stare in his 


eye, as he surveyed me, growling low 
while. The furniture of the room was 
rudest kind, consisting of a few chairs and a 
table, on which lay a lange jack-knife, and a 
piece of plug tobacco; one tallow candle stood 
near by, with along smoky wick. 

I took a chair and sat down by the fire, and 
asked if they could give me any supper. The 
woman arose, and without saying a word, set on 
the table from behind the bar, a half eaten leg of 
ham, a loaf of bread, and a jug of milk, and 
then resumed her seat in silence. My conductor 
sat down near the fire, with his face half turned 
away from me, and lighting a pipe, puffed away, 
likewise in silence. My nerves are none of the 
most susceptible, but by this time the gloom of 
the party had thoroughly infected me, and my 
feelings were not to be envied, as I heartily 
wished the morrow were come. The one-eyed 
man rose at last, and went to the b 

“ Well ?” said the woman, cold] 

*‘ Brandy,” was the reply. 

* You’ve had enough, already,” 
bitterly. 

“ You lie,” he answered, with a fierce oath, 
“T’ve got to stick the hog early in the morning, 
and I want some more.” ‘ 

“ You’d rather stick the hog than kill a chick- 
en, any day,” exclaimed the woman, passion- 
ately, “‘I hate you, you brute.” 

“You do, do you ?” sneered he. “Give me 
the bottle, or I’ll break it over your head.” 

“ Take it yourself,” groaned she, leaving the 
bar, “‘I wish you were dead, and me too.” 

The man took the bottle and drank a long 
draught from it, casting at the same time a men- 
acing look to 8 the woman, and shaking his 
head at her ingly. The woman shud- 
dered, and covered her face with her hands. I 
could not stand it any longer, and abruptly asked 
to be shown to my chamber. 

The man, taking up a candle, motioned me to 
follow him, when the dog, which had been quiet 
before, evinced signs of great uneasiness, and, 
after trying to arrest my notice by a series of 
hybrid noises, halfway between a bark anda 
whine, seized hold of my pantaloons, and held 
me fast. 

“ Carse the dog,” muttered the man, with an 
awful oath, under his breath, and adding, “ 't 
mind the cur,” he dealt the poor animal such a 
kick with his heavy boot as sent him flying across 
the room with a yelp of pain. 

Without farther delay he conducted me up 4 
narrow flight of stairs into a room containing a 
tolerably decent bed, a washstand, table, and a 
couple of chairs. Setting the candle down, he 
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feft the room and went down stairs. No sooner 
bad the door closed behind him, than I noiselessly 
bolted it, and placed all the available furniture 
in the room against it, which operations consid- 
erably alleviated the uneasiness of my mind. 
As I turned towards the table to examine my 

, I was startled at seeing in a cheap look- 
ans which rested against the wall, the re- 
flection of the end of my money belt, just visible 
between my waistcoat and my pantaloons. I 
commonly wore this next my body, but on this 
morning I had accidentally forgotten it till near- 
ly dressed, and had therefore strapped it around 
me hastily, as I had little time to spare. I re- 
collected with no slight disquietude the opportu- 
nity of observing this which had been afforded 
by the dark lantern; and the enigmatical remark 
of the woman, the diabolical look of my host, and 
the suspicious behaviour of the dog, simultane- 
ously to my mind, and contributed 
greatly to this disquietude. My first 
impulse was NOt to go to bed atall; but my sec- 
ond was to apostrophize myself under the title of 
“infernal fool,” and, following the line of con- 
duct implied, although hardly expressed, in this 
remark, I took off my clothes, and plunged into 
bed. 

The wild moanings of the wind kept me list- 
ening for a while to their gusty music, and en- 
hanced the feeling of awe which I strove in vain 
to banish from my breast. After an hour or two, 
however, as everything seemed perfectly still, the 
fatigue of my journey gained the mastery of all 
anxiety, and I fell into a state akin to sleep, but 
distinguished from it by my retaining a con- 
sciousness of where I was and how was circum- 
stanced. I was powerless to movgor act, but I 
seemed gifted with an almost su acute- 
ness of mental activity, by which I took cogni- 
zance of the least noise or disturbance. In this 
abnormal condition I appeared to remain tranquil 
for a long time, seeing and hearing altogether 
independently of physical organs of sense, when 
I became aware in my dream—for it was only an 
unusual kind of dream—of a scratching noise 
just outside my chamber window, which was near 
the head of the bed. This grew louder and 
louder, until, bursting the spell of inaction which 
had hitherto bound me hand and foot, I appeared 
- leap up and rush to the window. All with- 
out was hidden in inky blackness, and the candle 
T had left burning on the table was flickering in 
its socket, evidently abont to expire. With a 
great effort I ung up the casement, and peered 
eagerly into the gloom, but I could discern noth- 
ing ; and as I was on the point of closing the 
window again, for the wind was high, and sent a 


shiver all over my frame, a large object brushed 
against my hands, and leaped into the room, I 
started back, and giving a harried glance round 
the chamber, saw by the latest flicker of the dy- 
ing candle, the form of the strange-looking dog 
I had seen down stairs, sitting on the bed bolt 
upright, and staring at me. The next instant I 
was in utter darkness. 

For some moments, I hardly knew how long, 

I stood motionless, while a crowd of conflicting 
emotions swept across my mind ; but soon recov- 
ering myself, I luckily remembered there was 
plenty of matches in my cigar case; toward my 
coat pocket therefore I groped my way, and se- 
curing them, struck oneof them. What was my 
joy to see standing on the wooden mantel-piece 
a second candle, half burned, but still able to 
give light for a couple of hours, at least? This 
was speedily kindled, and then, turning towards 
the dog, I approached the bed. The animal 
seemed to have no ill-natured designs, but as I 
drew nearer, turned his nose upward, and gave a 
low growl, and finding I did not heed his pan- 
tomime, but stretched out my hands to seize 
him, he repeated the action, and took every pos- 
sible means to direct my attention to the ceiling. 
Without understanding his desire at the time, I 
involuntarily glanced upward, and conceive my 
horror at seeing directly over the head of my 
bed, the faint but distinct outlines of a large trap- 
door. 
My frozen blood had hardly begun to tingle 
along my veins once more, when my eyes, firmly 
rivetted on this mysterious object, plainly per- 
ceived it tremble, and commence slowly to open, 
The dog observed this likewise, and uttering a 
loud howl, sprung from the bed and out of the 
still open window. ‘The door, nevertheless, as- 
cended gradually, and just as a furious gust of 
wind swept by, and with one of its eddies ex- 
tinguished the candle, a large, heavy something 
fell with a crash upon the bed. With agasp and 
acry of suffocation, 1 started, and opening my 
eyes, discovered I had been dreaming; and the 
sense of bewilderment accompanying my wak- 
ing did not prevent a feeling of intense relief. 

At first I could not recollect where I was, and 
fancied I must be at home; but a few seconds 
sufficed to dispel the illusion. Casting my eyes 
round in an effort to identify myself and ascer- 
tain my position, I saw the candle on the table 
flaring up every now and then in a desperate 
struggle for existence. Hastily glancing at the 
mantel, I saw another candle, half burned, which 
I had not noticed when I went to bed. I was 
now thoroughly aroused, and with a foreboding 
apprehension, looked up at the ceiling, and, U 


heaven, in the dimness of the light I saw the 
regular figure of a reetangle traced upon the 
plastering direetly above me. Every muscle of 
my whole body was paralyzed by this discovery, 
and a weight seemed to lie with crushing force 
upon my chest; and with @ spirit now com- 
pletely overcome by superstitious terror, I lay 
attempting to summon sufficient resolution to 
arise, and examine the chamber more closely, 
when—hark, could it be ‘—yese—no—yes, there 
was, unmistakably, a faint sound outside my 
window, resembling the noise of a dog’s claws 
against the wall. It grew more and more dis- 
tinct, accompanied at intervals with a low whin- 
ing, and an occasional short, sharp yelp. No 
sooner had I become convinced that this was 
really the case, than my self-possession returned ; 
I got up, put on my clothes, took one pistol in 
my hand, leaving the other under my pillow, and 
walked resolutely towards the window. 

My candle had become extinguished by this 
time, and as I looked out into the black abyss of 
night, I saw that the clouds, dashed here and 
there with spots of silver, were breaking up, and 
that before long the moon would appear. I 
threw open the window, and at once, as if borne 
by the gust of wind which rushed into the apart- 
ment, in leaped the black dog which seemed so 
mysteriously connected with this singular adven- 
ture of mine. I was now completely my own 
master ; by a vigorous effort of the will I quelled 
the shadowy fears which besieged my heart, and 
looked out with straining eyes to discern, if pos- 
sible, the means by which the dog could thus 
make his appearance outside a second story 
window. A transient moonbeam showed me 
one of the numerous outbuildings before men- 
tioned, at right angles with the wall of the house, 
and from the eaves of this all along the side of 
the house extended a narrow plank, about five 
inches wide. A thick black cloud obscuring the 
moon again, precluded further observation, and 
T turned from the window. 

I felt confident that my cigar case was empty 
of matches, but, to test the accuracy of my 
dream, I felt for it, opened it, and discovered at 
least twenty. I struck a light, and, as I ex- 
pected, there was the dog upon the bed, in the 
very attitude of the vision. All doubt now van- 
ished from my mind that I had been mysteriously 
warned of intended foul play of some nature, 
and I stood a moment revolving in my mind the 
best course of action. This I speedily decided 
on. Going up to the dog, I caressed him, and 
was on the point of carrying him to the window, 
when—to make my dream more exact a proph- 
ecy—he turned his nose towards the ceiling, and 


commenced whining very low. I instantly 
seized him, and hurled him out of the window, 
with some little compunctions at thus treating 
my only friend in the accursed house, but I could 
make no delay. 

Laying some elothes on the bed in the form of 
& man, a8 nearly as possible, and ex i 
the candle, I retired to the farthest corner of the 
room, and, sitting down in one of the chairs I 
had placed against the door, with my revolver 
in my hand, determined to await the issue of 
events. For halfan hour I sat perfectly still, 
listening to every whistle and sigh of the wind, 
which blew intermittently through the window 
Thad left open, and straining my eyes, when- 
ever there was a gleam of light, to discern 
whether there was any movement in the trap- 
door. At last, when a momentary ray shone in, 
I saw it partly open, and now I anxiously waited 
in silence and darkness for the nextdlevelopment 
of this awful mystery. Presently a low 
creaking, as of ropes, then a tremendous crash, 
the report of a pistol, the sound of heavy feet 
overhead, and the fall of some dull, yielding 
body outside the window. The pause which 
followed these almost simultaneous noises, was 
broken by low groans of pain from the ground 
beneath my window, and the general murmur of 
a great disturbance in the lower part of the house. 
I hastily re-lit the candle, and going to the bed, 
found a vast stone had been dropped upon the 
pillow where my head had previously lain. Sud- 
denly remembering the pistol I had left beneath 
the pillow, with the exertion of my utmost 
strength I rolled off the massive stone, and found 
the pistol discharged. 

Instantly truth flashed across my mind. 
I rushed to @ window, and looking down, saw 
the woman, and the man I had noticed in the 
bar-room the night before, bending with torches 
in their hands over the prostrate body of my host, 
who was evidently in the agonies of death. The 
ruffian had been waiting on the outside of the 
window until the accomplice had performed his 
hellish work, in order to rob my mangled corpse 
of the money he knew I had in my possession ; 
and the pistol being accidentally discharged by 
the fall of the stone, the ball had pierced his 
brain, entering through the evil eye which had 
given me such a thrill of horror. 

At the discovery of this hideous plot, and the 
awfal retribution with which Divine Justice had 
punished its author, my.senses threatened to de- 
sert me; but, reflecting that in such a house I 
could hardly be safe, no sooner had they carried 
the dying man within, than I clambered down 
outside, took my horse from the stable, and 
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mounted him unobserved. As I passed the 
house, however, and looked back at the room I 
had so recently occupied, and which had so 
nearly been the scene of a far different tragedy, 
I saw lights in the window. The sound of my 
horse’s hoofs drew the attention of the man with- 
in, who had ascended to see what had become of 
‘the, and to ascertain the cause of his comrade’s 
‘death; and instantly levelling a rifle at me, he 
fired. As I was looking at him at the very mo- 
ment, I anticipated his action by clapping spurs 
to my horse, thereby somewhat disconcerting his 
‘sim, and in all probability saving my own life, 
for the ball grazed my shoulder, causing a scar 
which remains to this day. Ten long miles had 
my good horse to gallop before I reached the 
nearest justice of the peace, and returning as 
speedily as possible, we found our birds flown, 
and the house half burned to the ground. 

"No information in regard to them could be &- 
tained, except that they had lived in this habita- 
tion about two years, and had been shunned and 
feared by the settlers of the neighborhood. The 
conflagration of the house was arrested, but 
nothing was discovered, throwing any light on 
the matter. The body of the foiled murderer 
was taken, charred, and scarcely recognizable, 
from the ashes of his dwelling, where he had 
apparently been flang by his associates as the 
quickest mode of burying him. Having ascer- 
tained the fatility of further investigation, at 
least for the present, we rode away ; and passing 
through an adjacent wood, the dog which had 
played so strange a part in this most strange 
drama, made his appearance suddenly on our 
left, and followed our horses to the village of 
R—. In gratitude for his efforts to preserve 
me from destruction, I hencoforwardphered my 
own home with my unwelcome monitor. 


FLAXEN RINGLETS. 
Poets have often sung in tures of blue-eyed, 

flax-haired sie, bat George Speight, 
ion, a thoro man, under- 
things better than ose dreaming rhyme- 
ho poe sonnets to = sweethearts. 
ust taken out a patent making plaits 
for head-dresses and other head orna- 


although we think his invention will the 


THE UNWELCOME MONITOR. 


A CEYLON JUGGLER. 

As this was one of the idle seasons of the year, 
during wi labor is suspended while waiting 
for the of the monsoon, ere re-commencing 
the sowing of rice, the Kandyans were lounging 
roadside, engaged in and sedentary amuse- 
ments. In one place, a crowd was collected to 
watch the feats of a juggler, who, to our sur- 
prise, commenced his performance by jumping uP 
on to a pole, and p his feet upon a cross 
aloag by protigiows leaps, aad tetaruiny te 

ious leaps, returning to 
rts emain : g pebbles from his 
confederate below, which, upon ie em his 
closed hand, flew away as birds ; ing an egg 
shell, and allowing a small serpent to escape from 


end of in a corresponding aperture in 
the ball, till the whole twelve were sustained by 


HABITS OF THE MARMOSET. 
When properly tamed, the marmoset will come 
and sit on its owner’s hand, its little paws clings 
ing tightly to his fingers, and its tail coiled over 


The marmoset has a for 
oir aad is fond of playing with the locks of iis 
owner. One of these little creatures, which was 
the property of a gentleman adorned with a large’ 
bushy » Was wont to creep to its master’s 


which belonged to a lady, and which was liable 
to the little petulances of its race, used to vent its, 
by nibbling the end of her ringlets. Ifthe 
were bound round her head, the curious little 
animal would draw a tress down, and bite its ex- 
le same indivi was an 
accomplishment which is almost unknown 


these little monkeys—namely, standing on 


head.— Wood's Illustrated Natural History. 
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iM; an eeping & series 0 rass 8 in motion 
by striking them with his elbows, as well as his 
ae on his nose asmall stick with , 
an inverted cup at top, from which unin, pore: 
rated balls were suspended he 
placed twelve ipers rods in his mouth, and so . 
guided them by his lips and tongue as to insert 
This and endless other tricks be ——— bal- 
ancing himself all the while on single pole 
on which he stood. He took a ball of granite, 
six or seven inches in diameter, and probably 
fourteen pounds weight, and, standing with his 
arms extended in line, he rolled it from the wrist 
of one hand across his shoulders to the wrist of F 
the other, backward and forward repeatedly, ap- : ° 
parently less ~ 4 raising his arms oe a vig- 
seizing it in bo 8, ung it 
twenty feet high, and, watching it in its descent 
till within a few inches of his skull, he bent for- 
ward his head, and caught the ball each time be- 
tween his shoulders; then, bounding along the i 
road, still mounted on his pole, he closed his per- 
formance amid the smiles of the audience — 
From Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 
and sit on his shoulders, or if chilly, hide itself 
beneath his coat, or even creep into a convenient 
| to among masses | 
which decorated his chin. Another marmoset, 
itis taken into consideration that long brown 
; to per , Mr. ight ma con- 
sidered a sort of benefactor Dall a4 individ- 
uals deficient in natural cranial ornamentati 
in who cultivate their ex- 
12 


‘The Florist. 


There's tree that blossoms in winter ffine, 
spite of tem , aod wind, and snow; 
And fruit as bright asin tropic 

On its fresh green ‘Sanches wane wad 
So motter hon | 
There ’s sure to 


General Care of Flowers. 

Numerous plants, which it would require too much 
apace to enumerate, will need attention at this time. 
Pelargoniams require some special attention; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, 0 as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
ends of the growing shoote; keep in a light and airy part 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often, to keep 
@own the green fly. Asaleas will show signs of a fresh 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cinirarias will need to be shifted, if growing fast; keep 
them near the giass, and practise fumigation regularly, 
as the green fly is destructive to the beauty of this plant. 
Achimenes and gloxinias may now be re-potted, placing 
them fn the warmest part of the house, and water spar- 
ingly for a week or two. 

Cistus. 

The rock rege. Beautiful hardy and half hardy shrubs, 
which grow freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are 
readily increased by cuttings planted under a hand-glass, 
layers or seeds, which are ripened in abundance. Most 
of the species are of low growth, and are generally used 
for rock-work. The dwarf kinds being generally tender, 
will require a slight protection during severe winters, 
when they are planted out for rock-work. There are sev- 


eral other kinds of cistus, but none so beautiful as this 
rock rose. 


Tacaranda. 

A climbing plant, native of Brazil, with beautiful lilac 
flowers, shaped like those of the catalpa. The wood is 
said to be the rosewood of commerce. In England it re- 
quires a stove. It should be grown in » mixture of loam 
and peat. and it should be kept nearly dry during the 
winter. I¢ is propagated by cuttings, which should not 
be deprived of their leaves, and which must be struck in 
pure sand under « glass. Some persons suppose the rose- 
wood to be  kiod of mimosa. 

Dives. 

This és the smallest of trees—and though some kinds of 
Willow are of still lower growth, they are too herbaceous 
im the texture of their stems to be legitimately entitled to 
the rank of trees. The dives, on the contrary, is as com- 
pletely tree as ap oak, though it seldom grows above 
three feet high. Tt grows In marshy boll, aud ff trans- 
Planted, should be grown In peat kept constantly wet. 
Tt is a pretty little tree, and very carious on account of 
its perfeet yet Lilliputian form. 

Arenaria. 

Pretty little plants, with flowers shaped Ifke those of 
the pink. Most of the species are dativés of Burdpe, 
and they are all quite hardy. The fiowers are red, white 
and purple. These plants are easy of culture in any dry, 


Sarcanthus. 


Bast Indhin epiphytes, nearly allied to Vande, which 


should be'gtoWwn on logs of wood. 


Protection of Roses. 

Many plants require protection during the winter, and 
especially many kinds of roses. They should be carefully 
bent down to the ground, and fastened there by stakes, 
and their tops coveted With leaves, seaweed, or a light 
@réssing of litter, which is perhaps the better article of 
eovering. Hybrid perpetual roses always should receive 
tbis amount of protection. The Bourbon, Noisette, China 
and Tea varieties are more tender, and require greater 
care to preserve them through the winter, which may be 
given in the following manner :—Peg the shoots carefully 
to the ground, set boards a foot wide around the 
of the bed, fastening them in an upright position with 
stakes; throw a few leaves and « little dirt over the tops 
of the plants, then fill up the space within the boards 
with spent tan-bark, and over the whole lay a few boards, 
80 &s to shed the rain. In the spring remove the cover. 
fig « little ata time, and the plants will be found ih 
perfect health. 

Tn-door Plants. 

may now prove acceptable. All persons should recollect 
@At plants in the house are more liable to mould and 
damp off than those out of doors, because, though they 
may have light and heat, there is no wind to dry up the 
moisture Keep well watered, but do not allow the water 
to stand round the roots. Dust suffered to remain on 
the leaves of plants is very injurious. Occasional wash- 
ing of the foliage with mild decoction of quassia is very 

t—strength the plants and destroys insects. 
Plants should be turned daily, that every part may have 
an equal amount of sun. 


Dwarf Plants. 

Tall plants are not desirable for house culture, and yet 
by a very simple method they may be so dwarfed as to be 
very attractive. Take a cutting of any plant jou may 
wish to dwarf, and having set it in a pot, wait until you 
fre sure it has taken root, then shift it to another. The 
pot first used must be very small, and the plant shifted 
from one pot to another, each increasing but slightly in 
size. This way of cramping the roots prevents the pliant 
from growing vigorously—it wil! be healthy and fiourish- 


Australian plants, with very curious leaves and flowers, 
nearly allied to Banksia. They should be grown in peat 
and sand, mixed with « liftle turfy loam, and the pot 
should be a third filled with potelierds broken small. 
These plants are very difficult to cultivate, as they are 
apt to dump off; the cuttings also are extremely difficult 
to strike. 


Remedy for Bugs. 

The decoetion of camomile leaves, if sprinkled over 
plants, will destroy bugs or insects; and the plant iteelf, 
if cultivated in a garden, will in a remarkable degree cop- 
tribute to the health of plants. 

Peyronsis. 

A genus of bulbous-rooted plants with rather small 
flowers, generally in corymbs, which require the usual 
treatment of Cape bulbs—the same treatment as the ixiss 


Hardenbergia. 
A vew bame given by Mr. Bentham to Kennedya mone 
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Lilies in Pots. 


‘um speciosum,” aud its varieties—some of which are va- | to sowing seeds 
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Planting Bulbs and Tubers. 
Planting bulbs and tubers bears considerable analogy 
. The bulb or taber may indeed be con- 


rhegated, as if rubles were stuck all over their petals. To | sidered as only « seed of larger growth, since it requires 


‘cultivate these in pots, a compost of one-third turfy loam, 
one-third turfy peat, and one-third decayed cow manure, 
with sand one-sixth of the whole added, is suitable. Pot 


the combined influence of air, warmth and moisture to 
make it vegetate, and then it throws out stem, leaves and 
. roots like a seed. There is, however, one important dif- 


them about this season; use large pots, and choose very | ference between them ; the seed expands its accumulated 


strong double-crowned bulbs—two or three may be placed 
fm e pot a foot in diameter; drain them well, and plant 
the bulbs three or four inches below the rim. When the 
stems are five or six inches long, fill up the pots with the 
compost, which will cause them to root up the covered 


stock of carboa ia giving birth to the root, stem and 
leaves, after which it withers away and disappears; while 
the bulb or tuber continues to exist through the whole 
life of the plant, and appears to contain a reservoir of 
carbon, which it only parte with slowly and as cireum- 


part of their stems. As they rise too high for the frames, | stances require. In prepariog the soil for bulbs the 
remove them to the greenhouse, where they will flower | earth should be pulverized and enriched to a greater 


in great perfection, and retain their beauty a long time, 
if shaded from the heat of the sum. Plants are easily 
raised from seeds sown an inch apart in pans, aod placed 


depth than if fixed for seeds, Bulbs in pots should be 
kept in comparative shade until they begin to start. 


in beat; when up, place them in the greenhouse fortwo | Green Flies. 9 


The green flies cover the tender leaves and buds of the 
young shoots in myriads, and are extermely difficult to 


destroy, without spoiling the appearance of the shoots 
whieh have beeu attecked by them. Tobacco-water is am 
excellent remedy, if not too strong. It should be made 
faice. It isa hothouse climber, which requ’ by steeping bsif pound of the best tobecco in gallon 
reg, | of water; and.as soon ae the infusion is cold, 
the young shoots should be dipped in it, and suffered to 
remain few seconds, after which they should be imme- 
6 let, diately washed in clean cold water before they aresuflerey 


thrown over the roof of the house in severe weather. 


Photinia. 


todry. If this be done carefully, the insects will be de- 
stroyed and the shoots will remain uninjured. Lime 
water may also be tried, if.mo more lime be used than the 


A very beautiful evergreen shrtib or low tree, formerly | “*!*? Will hold ia solution; as unless the water he quite 
talled cratergus glabra, which Is neatly hardy, but thrives cla in appearance when the plant wl be very 
best When trained against a wall, in heltered situation. | ieBgured with white af the lime. 


Phe soll should be sandy loam; and the plants are propa- 


gated sometimes by cuttings of the ripened wood, but BSollya, 
more frequently by grafting or inarching on some of the | _Tbis beautiful Httle shrub, though only introduced in 


hardy kinds of cratwgus. 
Dracena. 


1980, ts already as common as the Fuschia, and it iss 
favorite ever) where. The leaves sre evergreen, and the 


bright biue bell-shaped flowers, which are produced in 
‘The dragon-tree—Kastern trees and shrubs, with the 


habits of palms. They require the stove in Eogland, and 


tufts at the ends of the branches are so elegant that no 


one can see them without being filled with admiration. 
to be grown in peat and loam. The brushes called 


dragon's root are made from the root of the tree species 


The plant is a vative of New Holland, and it is nearly 


hardy, as it will stand in the air if trained against 
eut into pieces about four inches long, each of which fs , yd 


beaten at one end with a wooden mailiet, to split it into 


fibres. 
Vicia, 


& wall and slightly protected during the winter. It 
should be grown in peat and loam or heath mould, and 
it is propagated by seeds or cuttings. The fruit, which is 
a berry full of seeds, ripens freely; but the cuttings are 


climbing plants with pretty purplish flowers, natives of 

Burope. Some of the kinds, however, have white, pink, Marica. 

blue and pale yellow flowers. All kinds grow freely im ay tal fi 

garden soll, though they thrive most when the soll Is bulbs. Natives of 
deep and sandy; and they are propagated by seeds or : 


division of roots. 


Anigozanthus. 

Evergreen herbaceous plants from New Holland, with 
deép crimson flowers, one of which, anigozanthus mangle- 
sii, well deserves place in every greenhouse It sbould 
have abundance of light and air, and grows freely in loam 
and peat kept moist. It is readily increased by division, 
or by seeds which it has ripened in this country. 


_ There is a Wanatah Camilla so called, because its bright 


crimson color resembles that of the true Wanatah plaat or 
Telopea of Botany Bay. 


Africa, some of which require # stove, and others a green- 
house, in this climate. They require the same culture as 
the amary llis. 

Butaxia. 

Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea-flowers, 
which, in Bogland, require a greenhouse. They should 
be grown in light, peaty soil, and receive the general 
treatment of Australian shrubs. There are only two 
Species. . 
Xylosteum. 


Only the botanical aame for the pretty Fly Honey 
suckle. 


| 
Very difficult to strike, and indeed, will rarely succeed 
' ‘The Vetch. The ornamental species are generally pretty 


Curions Matters. 


Remarkable Incident. 

The Paris journals record the following singular and 
terrible fact :—‘‘ A physician, on his return from visiting 
@ patient, ignited a lucifer match for the purpose of light- 
ing his pipe. In doing this a spark fell upon his finger, 
stuck there, and burnt it. In an instant the pain in- 
creased to such a degree that he seized his incision knife, 
cut out the burnt part, and squeezed as much blood 
from it as he could. The pain continued to increase, and 
it was found necessary to amputate the finger. Some 
hours after the pain seized the whole hand, when he was 
obliged to lose that member. But it did not end there. 
The arm was next seized with the same agony; that was 
also obliged to be amputated. The following day the 
doctor died.” 


An astronomical Clock. 

There is in the town of Nantucket, Mass.,an astro- 
nomical clock, made by Hon. Walter Folger. when he 
was only twenty-two years ofage. The plan of the whole 
of its machinery was matured and completed in his mind 
before he commenced to put it together. It keeps the 
correct date of the year, and the figures change as the 
year changes. The sun and moon, represented by balls, 
appear to rise and set on the face of the clock, with all 
their variations and phases, as in the heavens. It also 
indicates the sun’s place in the ecliptic, keeps an account 
of the motion of the moon’s nodes around the ecliptic, 
and the sun and moon's declination. 
Abundance of Weeds. 

An English botanist by careful examina- 
tion, 7000 weed seeds in a pint of clover seed, 12,600 in a 
piat of congress seed, 89,440 in a pint of broad clover, 
and 25,500 of Dutch clover seed. In asingle plant of 
black mustard he counted over 8000 seeds, and in a speci- 
mer of charlock, 4000; the seed of a single plant of com- 
mon dock produced 4700 little docks. The white daisy 
has over 400 seeds im each flower, and sometimes fifty 
flowers from one root. 


Curious Tenant. 

The Mobile Tribune tells the following :—‘‘ Yesterday a 
man was fishing for crabs at one of the wharves, and 
pulled up a common half-pint bottle. On examination it 
was found that there was a small crab in the bottle, which 
could not get out. The crab had evidently got into the 
bottle, and finding a good, safe harbor, stayed there—but, 
in the meantime, had grown too large to admit his exit 
from the bottle.” 
Curiosities of Bible Literature. 

It isa curious fact that there are about five hundred 
verses in Matthew's gospel that are also in Mark’s, more 
than three hundred verses in Luke that are also in Mark, 
and about one hundred and twenty that are also in Mat- 
thew. Nearly one-half of the gospel by Matthew is to be 
found in Mark, and more than one-third of the gospel 
Luke is to be found in Mark or Matthew. 


Singular Superstition. 
A man was recently hanged in North Carolina, fora 
murder which he was incited to commit through a super- 
etitious belief in witchoraft, believing that the old lady 
he killed had the power to conjure his wife and child to 
_death—and while in a state of intoxication, he committed 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Louis XIV.’s Bedchamber,. 

The. bedehamber of Lovie X1V.,.in_ the palace of Ver- 
sailles, bas been again thrown open to the public, after 
undergoing a complete ui Every portion of the 
furniture has been ‘carefully restored, especially the bed 
on which the ‘‘Grand Monarque’’ expired. The bed- 
stead, once regarded asa wonder of art, was made by 
Simon Dalobel, who worked at it for twelve years. On 
the bed is a coverlet embroidered by the ladies of St. Cyr, 
which was carried off into Germany during the troubles 
of the Revolution, and re-purchased by Louis Philippe. 
Two pictures representing the boly family, on each side 
of the bed, have been cleaned. The ceiling, which is by 
Paul Veronese, and was brought from Venice by Napoleon 
L., is in perfect preservation. 


The World’s Weight. 

Mr. Bailey, the president of the London ndliiladetin 
Society, has been for six years weighing the world in dif. 
ferent ways, and is now sure that he has obtained its spe- 
cific gravity so nearly accurate that his figures cannot 
err more than 0,0058. He places it at 5,6747. The total 
weight of the world in gross tons of 2240 pounds, accord- 
ing to his scales, is (6,062,165,502,211,410,488,889) six 
thousand sixty-two million one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two billions, two hun- 
dred and eleven thousand four hundred and ten millions, 
four hundred and eighty-eight thousand, eight hundred 
and eighty-nine tons. 


English and American Words. 

The different uses of words in England and in this coun- 
try are interesting. Lumber, which with us is applied to 
sawn timber, means trash in England. Where we say 
boards, the Englishman says deals. We take baggage on 
a journey ; the Englishman only /uggage. Our ladies are 
fond of dry goods; their English sisters are devoted to 
haberdashery. The Yankee cries go ahead; the Britisher 
says all right. The American travels ‘‘in the cars;’’ the 
Englishman “by the rail.”” The former sends a letter 
‘*by the mail,” the latter “‘ by the post.”” The one has 
& bureau in his bedechamber, the other only a chest of 
drawers. 


A living Skeleton. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Leidy 
lately exhibited to the medical class at his lecture an ex- 
traordinary thin man by the name of Brown, from Falls 
township, Bucks county, Philadelphia. Dr. Lippincott, 
who introduced him at the University, informed them that 
he is forty-three years old, five feet ten and a half inches 
in height, weighs about seventy pounds, and generally 
enjoys very good health ; was actively engaged at all kinds 
of farm work till twenty years ago, when this wasting 
away of his flesh commenced and proceeded very rapidly, 
and soon left him in his present attenuated form, with his 
intellect bright and unimpaired. 


Curious Accident. 

A young man nanied Rooker, living in Chicago, met 
with a singular accident 4 few days ago. He had been 
using @ pen-knife for some purpose, and laid it down into 
his cap. A short time after, forgetting all about the 
knife, he raised his cap to put it on, when the knife fell 
out, the blade penetrating entirely through his ear from 
the inside. The knife remained sticking fast to bis ear 


the deed under an erroneous notion of self-defence. — 


until he drew it out. 
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Invention of Bells. ? 

of Nola, Campania, about the year 400. They were first 
introduced into churches as a dofence against thunder 
and lightning; they were first put up at Croyland Abbey, 
Lincolnshire, in 945. In the eleventh century and later. 
it was the custom to baptise them before they were used. 
The curfew bell was established in 1078. It was rung at 
eight in the evening, when people were obliged to put out 
their fires and candles. The custom was abolished in 
1100. Bellmen were first appointed in London in 1556, to 
ring the bells at night and ery out, ‘‘ Take care of your 
fire and candle; be charitable to the poor, atid pray for 
the dead.” 


New Architecture. 

A style of architecture new to this country, is begin- 
ning to break out in the Fifth Avenue. It consists in the 
elevation of the roof to the height of about ten feet above 
the rest of the building, and ata small retreating angle 
with it. Thidtis slated like an ordinary roof, but is, in 
effect, an additional half-story with windows. The ap- 
pearance of the thing is odd and affords an agreeable di- 
versity in the monotonous rows of brown stone fronts, 
all of the same pattern, which line the fashionable avenue. 
The style is evidently copied from dwellings on the conti- 
nent. The fine marble structure now going up just 
above the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is to be topped off in this 
fashion. 


A Woman Passing as a Man for Forty Years. 

A most extraordinary revelation was made at an inquest 
recently, before the coronor of Salford, England. The 
body of a man was found in the sluice at Mode Wheel, on 
the river Irwell, and in the evening an inquest was held. 
On inquiry, it was found that the deceased, who went by 
the name of Harry Stokes, was, in fact, a woman; that 
she had worked as a bricksetter for about a quarter of a 
century; that she had been twice married during that 
period; had kept a beer-shop in Manchester during the 
early part of her career, but in every way conducted her- 
selfasaman. The jury, after an examigation, returned 
8 verdict of “found drowned.” 


4 Golden Gutter. 

The Journal de Constantinople gives an account of a 
curious religious ceremony which has just taken place in 
that city. It is the reception by the sultan of the golden 
gutter in which is collected the rain that falls upon the 
temple at Mecca, and which thenceforward is considered 
by the Mussulmans as holy water. This gutter has been 
carried from Mecca, and received by the sultan with pom- 
pous ceremonies. It has been placed in the old palace at 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A miniature steam engine, complete in all its details, 
was exhibited at the California State Fair, of about one 
rat power, manufactured by Henry Rice, watchmaker, of 
Sacramento, A steam attachment was formed with a 
copper pipe no larger in diameter than an ordinary straw, 
connecting with the boiler outside, from which it received 
its supply ; and when under a full head, its fly-wheel per- 
formed over two thousand revolutions a minute. Noth- 
ing could be more beautifully accurate in its adjustment. 
The cylinder has a three sixteenth inch bore, with seven- 
sixteenth inch stroke. It propelled a small turning-lathe, 
and elicited from the spectators many complimentary re- 
marks to the skill of its manufacturer. 


An ancient Ship. 

Ptolemy Philopater, who lived some two hundred years 
before Christ, had a ship with forty banks of rowers, be- 
ing 560 English feet in length, being 190 feet longer than 
the Persia, and only 120 feet shorter than the Great East- 
ern; seventy-six feet from one side to the other; in height 
to gunwales it was ninety-six feet, and from the highest 
part of the stern to the water-line it was 160 feet, and it 
had four rudders, each sixty feet long. When it put to 
sea it held more than 4000 rowers and forty supernuma- 
ries, and on the deck were 3000 marines. And besides 
these there were s large body of men under the 
and a vast quantity of provisions and supplies. 


A new Ventilator. 

A gentleman residing in Middlefield, Ct., says that he 
has discovered and applied a new plan for ventilating 
rooms warmed by stoves, which is as follows:—Apply a 
vertical pipe to the front of the chimney, into which the 
lower end should enter below the stove-pipe, and the upper 
end approach within a few inches of the ceiling. In its 
operation the foul air from the top of the room rushes 
down into the chimney, to fill a partial vacuum oecasion- 
ed by the draft from the stove-pipe above. By applying 
a damper to the pipe, its capacity may be adjusted as de- 
sired. This makes a cheap, trustworthy ventilator, and 
is easily applied. 

Curious Statistics. 

The following curious account is given in “ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia,” of the number of horses in the various 
parts of the world:—‘‘ The general estimate has been 
eight to ten horses in Europe for every hundred inhabit- 
ants. Denmark has forty-five horses to every hundred 
inhabitants, which is more than any other European 
country. Great Britain and Ireland have 2,500,000 
horses; France, 3,000,000; Austrian empire, exclusive of 
Italy, 2,600,000; Russia, 3,500,000. The United States 
have 5,000,000, which is more than any European coun- 


try. ‘The horses of the whole world are estimated at 


Constantinople, where the arms, flags and other memorials 57,420,000.” 
preserved. 


of Mohammed are carefully 


—— A travelled Needle. 


A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror says that a 


Experimenting with Animals. 

AMr. Milne Edwards has been making some experi~ 
mente in feeding animals whose limbs be had broken, 
with phosphate of lime. Out of six rabbits and ten dogs, 
whose legs he broke in the same way, half were fed on 
food mixed with ground bones, and their bones united 
much more rapidly than those of the unphosphated ani- 
mals. He thinks the use in human cases would be decid- 


few days since a needle was taken from the outer and 
lower side of the foot, near the little toc joint, of Mrs. Ira 
Atwood, of North Sandwich, New Hampshire, which she 
swallowed six years since. The needle was a shoe needle, 
a little over an inch long, and it was whole, but quite 
rusty. The lady was alarmed at the time she swallowed 
the needle; but she had felt no inconvenience from it, 
and had forgotten the circumstance until she felt a prick- 


edly beneficial. 


ing in her foot, when the needle was discovered. 


Potatoes Escalloped. 

Mash potatoes in the usual way; then butter some nice 
Clean scallop-shells, patty-pans, or teacups, or saucers; 
put in your potatoes, make them smooth at the top, cross 
& Knife over them, strew & few fine bread crumbs on 
them, sprinkle them with a paste brush with a few drops 
Of melted butter, and set them in a Dutch oven. When 
nicely browned on the top, take them carefully out of 
this shells, and brown on the other side. Cold potatoes 
may be warmed up this way. 

To make Brilla Soup. 

Take a shin of beef, cut off all the meat in square pieces, 
then boil the bone three hours; strain it and take off the 
fat, then put the broth to boil with the pieces of meat, a 
few carrots and turnips cut small, a good sprig of thyme, 
some onions chopped, and a stick of celery cut in pieces; 
stir them all till the meat is tender. If not cooking 
brown, you must color it. 

Potatoes fried whole. 

When nearly boiled enough, put them into a stewpan 
with a bit of butter, or some clean beef drippings; shake 
them about often to prevent burning, till they are brown 
aii@ crisp; drain them from the fat. It will be an im- 
provement, if they are floured and dipped into the yolk 
of an egg, and then rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. 
German Puffs. ame 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine in a 
mortar with rose-water, six eggs well beaten, leaving out 
twoof the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg, and six ounces of sugar, all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty- 
pans, served up with wine sauce. 


Potato Scones. 

Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite emooth, adding 
@ little salt; then kmead out flour or barley-meal to 
the thickness required ; toast on a griddle, pricking them 
with a fork to prevent them blisteriog. When eaten with 
superior, and very nutritious. 


A plain Custard. 

_ Boil a pint of new milk, keeping a little beck to mix 
with a tablespoonful of flour. Thicken the milk with the 
flour, let it cool a little, then add one egg well beaten. 
Sweeten to taste. Set it on the fire again, and stir until 
the egg turns, but do mot let it boll. A little lemon or 
almond may be added. 

Apple Egg Pudding. 

Beat an egg well. then add a gill of water or milk, seven 
tablespoonsful of flour, and a saltspoonful of salt. Mix 
well together. Pare and cut in pieces three middle-sized 
apples ; stir them into the batter ; 
eat with melted butter, flavored with lemon. 


Johnny Cake. 

meal to make a stiff batter, a teaspoonful of dissolved 
saloratus; butter & pan, and bake nearly an hour. 


To clean Knife Handles. 
Bone or ivory handles of knives may be cleaned, when 
hey have turned yellow, by rubbing them with fine emery. 


New Weather-Glass. 


_Acorrespondent says:—"' For some years I have been 
int the habit of watching the condition of the gam in my 
wife’s camphor bottle, and when not disturbed it makes a 
capital weather-glass. It answers as well as a barometer. 
When there is to bea change of weather, from fair to 
windy or wet, the thin Gakes of gum will rise up; and 
sometimes, when there was to bea great storm, I have 
geen them at the top. When they settle clearly at the 
bottom, then we are sure of grand Weather.” 


To preserve Ivory Knife-Handles whole. 
Never let knife-biades stand in hot water as is some- 
times done to make them wash easily. The heat expands 
the steel which rans up into the handle a very little, and 
this cracks the ivory. Knife-handles should never lie in 
water. A handsome knife, or one used for cooking, is 
soon spoiled in this way. 


Bakers’ Yeast. 

Boil two ounces of hops one hour in quarts of 
water, take seven pounds of mashed potatdes, when the 
liquor is milk-warm, and add one pound of sugar, two 
ounces of carbonate of soda, half an ounce of spirits of 
wine, one pound of flour, and half a pint of brewers’ 
yeast to work it. 


Bran Tea, 

A very cheap and useful drink in colds, fevers, and 
restlessness from pain. Puta handful of bran in a pint 
and a half of cold water, let it boil rather more than half 
an hour, then strain it, and, if desired, flavor with lemon 
juice; but it isa pleasent drink without any addition. 
A Receipt for Pomade. 

Three ounces of olive oll, three-quarters of a drachm of 
the oil of almonds, two drachms of palm oil, half an 
oupce of white wax, a quarter of a pound of lard, and 
three-quarters of a drachm of the essence of bergamot. 


To cleanse Gold. 

Wash the article in warm suds made of delicate soap 
and water, with ten or fifteen drops of sal volatile. (The 
sal volatile will render the metal brittle—this hint may 
be used or left at pleasure.) 


A good Shaving Paste. . 

White wax, spermaceti and almond oil, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce; melt, and while warm beat in two 
squares of Windsor soap, previously reduced to a paste 
with rose- water. , 
Preserving Milk. . 

Take any quantity of really fresh milk, put it into 
bottle well corked, and plunge it into boiling water & 
quarter of an hour. 


Remedy for House Ants. 
Go at once to the nest and pour boiling water into it 


until the ants are destroyed. If ancpeerpoenall 
crack, stop it up. 


Pelons. 
To cure felons on the finger apply the spinal marrow of 
the ox tag, changing it every four 


shoald be the cellar 
and should not be used till three months old. 
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Cheap and Hasty Pudding. 
Take one common teacupful of sugar, three eggs, one 


enough to make of the consistency of sponge cake. Divide 
it in three parts, and bake quick im patty-pans. Put any 
kind of stewed fruit or mashed berries between each cake, 
and serve with s sauce of butter, sugar, a little seasoning 
to taste, and a small quantity of boiling water. 


Harico of a Neck of Mutton. 

Out the best end of 9 neck of mutton into 
them, and fry them a light brown ;. then put them into 
large saucepan with two quarts of water, and a large car- 
rot cut in slices. When they have stewed a quarter of 
an hour add two turnips cut in slices, the white part of a 
head of celery, a few heads of asparagus, some cabbage 
leaves, and pepper to your taste; boil all together till it 
becomes tender. The gravy is not to be thickened. 


Pickled Sweet Apples. 

To hdlf a peck of apples make a syrup of two pounds of 
sugar and one pint of vinegar. Boil the apples in this 
syrup until tender, then remove them, make a syrup of 
two and one-half pounds of sugar and one pint of vinegar. 
Add one teaspoonful of cloves and the same of cinnamon 
tied ina bag. Boil the syrup twenty minutes, and pour 
it hot over the fruit. 


Wine Posset. 

Take a quart of new milk and the crumbs of a very 
small loaf, or roll, and boil them till they are soft; when 
you take it off the fire, grate in half » nutmeg, add some 
sugar to your liking, and then put it into a china bowl, 
and pour into it a pint of Lisbon wine carefully, a little 
ata time, or it will make the curd hard and tough. Serve 
it with toast. 


Broiled Pigeons. 

Procure young pigeons, draw them, split them down 
the back, and season them with pepper and salt; lay 
them on a gridiron with the breast upward; turn them, 
but be careful you do not burn the skin; rub them over 
with butter, and keep turning them until they are done 
enough ; dish them up, and pour over them melted butter. 


Corn Cake for Breakfast. 

Mix at night two quarts of corn meal with water enough 
to make it stir easy, adding a small portion of yeast and 
salt. In the morning stir in three or four eggs, a little 
toda, and with a spoon beat it long and hard. Butter a 
tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and bake it immedi- 
ately for about half an hour in a moderately heated oven. 


Mashed Potatoes. 

Mash them in a saucepan, adding milk, butter and salt 
Until nicely seasoned; beat the potato until it becomes 
very light. Keep it near the fire; afterwards turn it into 
* dish, smooth it, and spread over the top the white of an 
*%g, then brown a few minutes in the oven. 


Poisons.” 

Poisons of any description, which have been intention- 
ally or accidentally swallowed, may be rendered almost 
simply swallowing two gills of 


| Water Gruel. 
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Sago Pudding. 
Take two ounces of sago, boll it in water with a stick of 


eure 7? quite soft and thick; let it stand till 
quite cold. meantime grate the crumb of a small 
four ounces of marrow, adding half a pound of sugar and 
the yolks of four beaten eggs; beat them all together for 
® quarter of an hour, lay « puff paste round your dish, 
pour into it the mixture, and bake ita suitable time. 
Before serving it, stick it over with blanched almonds 


and bits of citron cut lengthwise. 


Partridge in Panes. 

Half rodit two partridges, take the flesh from them, 
and mix it with a moderate quantity of bread crumbs 
steeped in rich gravy, half a pound of fat bacon scraped; 
two artichoke bottoms boiled and shred §ne; the yolks of 
three eggs, pepper, salt, nutmeg and some lemon-peel cut 
very fine. Work all together, and bake In moulds the 
shape of an egg. Serve it up cold, or in jelly. 


Rice Flour Pudding. 

To one quact of fresh milk boiled add twelve teaspoons- 
ful of rice flour (previously mixed smooth with a little 
cold milk), six eggs (the whites and yolks having been 
beaten separately), and a little salt. Then bake it care- 
fully, and serve it with a sauce made of cream, butter, 
sugar, wine and a little nutmeg. 


Quaking Pudding. 

Boil one quart of cream, and let it stand til) almost 
cold; then beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour with 
@ spoonful and a half of flour; then mix them with your, 
cream, adding sugar and nutmeg to your taste. Tie the 
mixture close up in a cloth well buttered, let it boil an 
hour, and turn it carefully out 
Panada. 

Grate some crumbs of bread, and boil them in a pint of 
water, with an onion and a few whole peppers, till the 
mixture becomes thick and soft; then add two ounces of 
butter, a little salt, and half pint of thick cream ; stir it 
till it is like a fine custard, pour it into a deep plate, and 
serve it up. 

Wild Ducks, hashed. 

Cut up your duck as for eating, and put it ina pan, 
with » spoonful of good gravy, and the same quantity of 
red wine, and an onion sliced exceedingly thin. When it 
has boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in a dish, 
pour the gravy over it, and add a tesspoonful of caper 
liquor. 

Sago with Milk. 

Wash your sago with warm water, and set it over the 
fire, with s stick of cinnamon, and as much water as will 
boil it thick and soft; then put in as much new milk or 
cream as will make it @ proper thickness; grate in half a 
nutmeg, sweeten it to your taste, and serve ins china 
bowl. 


of water for one hour and a half, or till it is smooth and — 
fine; then take it off the fire and let it stand to settle; 
then pour it into a china bowl, and add white wine, sugar — 
anda nutmeg. Serve it hot, with some buttered tonst. 


Gditor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Proprietor. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CITIES. 

If we nowhere find the sunny side of life more 
splendid and attractive than in great cities, so 
also we nowhere find its shadows blacker or 
more funereal. To the moralist, how full of 
lessons is the life of one of these great centres of 
civilization! What an epitome of the tragi- 
comedy which we call life does it present! Take 
arecent occurrence, which has been currently 
noted by the press, but detailed to us in a private 
letter from Paris, and ponder its ghastly features ! 
The fashionable hive in the environs of the gay 
French capital is the Bois de Boulogne. It has 
been beautifully decorated with all that adds a 
charm to graceful and romantic nature. Yet the 
horses of the gay riders through its woodland 
paths, started at a strange object by the wayside 
—a lifeless human form hanging from a tree, 
One of the horsemen recognized the figure as 
that of a member of one of the oldest families in 
France. 

The Count de Courtain was well known in 
former days as one of the most brilliant fre- 
quenters of Frascati’s. Day and night he haunted 
the green cloth, and staked and lost the whole of 
a splendid fortune. Stiil he continued to haunt 
the pandemonium, borrowing, now and then, a 
trifle to try his lack. But fortune never smiled 
on him, and he sank deeper and deeper into the 
abyss of poverty. His friends assisted him, till 
it was folly to assist him. All the money he re- 


ceived, by whatever means, was swallowed up: 


by the fatal bank. At last he only owed his 
daily bread, and a shelter for his head, to a 
wretched old fortune-teller who had once, like 
himself, known better days, and been the flattered 
idol of the theatre-going public, while her youth 
and beauty lasted. a 
But the old woman’s profession at last ceased 
to bring her in anything, and, one by one, their 
miserable articles of furniture and dress were 
sold, to satisfy the cravings of hanger and the 
demands of the landlord. And one day, while 
the fortune-teller was absent, trying to beg a few 
sous, the inexorable landlord turned the old 
cquat out of doors, almost naked. A compas- 
sionate fellow-lodger gave him a gready cap, a 


‘Tagged sack, anda pair of patched pantaloons. 


Dut Wha wits got He had not « friend 


left in the world. Starving and desperate, he 
tottered out to the Bois de Boulogne, and with 
ghe aid of a tattered neckcloth, hung himself. 
His body was conveyed to the dead house, but 
no one claimed it, and it was tossed into a com. 
mon grave in the public cemetery. 

Yet still the billiard-balls click, and the dice 
rattles, in the day-bright saloons of Paris. Still 
infatuated gamesters flutter, like moths around a 
candle, about the bright piles of gold before the 
croupier. Fascinating is Rouge-et-Noir! “Make 
your game, gentlemen, while the ball rdlis!” 
The other day a wretched man, after losing his 
last sou, blew his brains out at the table. They 
threw a cloth over the mutilated .face, and took 
away the body; and the monotonous call went 
on—“ Make your game, gentlemen, while the 
ball rolls!” Reader, should you like to try your 
luck ? 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 

No sooner had our first number of this brilliant 
new paper been issued than the orders for it 
poured in upon us beyond all precedent, exhaust- 
ing the edition, and compelling us to re-print it. 
Being of the mammoth size, and entirely filled 
with original and attractive reading matter, it is 
a marvel of interest and beauty. Several of our 
cotemporaries have frankly declared it to be the 
handsomest and most perfect weekly journal that has 
yet been produced in this country. Any one already 
a subscriber to the Dollar Magazine can receive 
The Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year, thus making 
it the cheapest paper in America! 


A Case ror THE Lawrers.—We are always 
being told that “property has its rights ;” but 
surely, in the matter of gloves and boots, prop- 
erty has its lefts as well as its rights. 


O, pear !—The Paris Pays makes the extra- 
ordinary announcement that the people of Maine 
ardently desire to be annexed to Canada! 


Bosron.—If you would form a just idea of 
the rapid growth of this city, just take a walk 
from Dover Street, on Tremont, to Roxbury line. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE AGE OF HUMBUG. 

Some people have been disposed to call the 
period we live in “ the age of humbug,” and they 
cite ples constantly occurring around us to 
prove fie justice of the term. Only a few years 
since, they say, there was Matthias, the prophet, 
who pretended to be a messenger from Heaven, a 
new Messiah, gifted with divine power—among 
other gifts, that of being able to walk on the 
water—and though he was a vulgar fellow, 
though the sword he professed to have received 
from Heaven to wield as a symbol of authority, 
was a second-hand one that had belonged to a 
United States officer, and had an eagle and the 
maker’s arms on the blade, though there were a 
thousand other proofs of his audacious impos- 
ture, still, he found followers even among shrewd 
business men, whe yielded him their assent and 
their dollars. They point us to the vulgar im- 
postor, Joe Smith, and to the vast array of fol- 
lowers that have sprang up from his ashes. Is 
it not the age of humbug? Why, but a short 
time since an English fortune-teller, a “ Gipsey 
Queen,” stopping at the plantation of Mr. Heze- 
kiah Ferris, in Winchester, Franklin county 
Tennessee, told so palpable a story, that the hos- 
pitality of the plantation was tendered her. In 
a short time, she had completely secured the con- 
fidence of Mr. Ferris. On the day appointed 
for her departure, she called her host aside, and 
assuming an air of mystery, told him that an 
immense amount of gold was buried beneath his 
lands, which could only be secured after com- 
pliance with certain directions which she would 
give. The sugar planter was willing to do any- 
thing she might proposé, and soon procured 
$8000 in gold coin, which the queen said was 
necessary to enable her to commence operations. 
This money was to be placed in an earthen jar, 
covered with dirt, and the jar was to remain un- 
touched for twelve days in a trunk, the key of 
which the queen was to keep. Mr. Ferris hav- 
ing acceded to these terms, the spell was initiated 
amid prayers and incantations. It is charged 
that the sorceress substituted lead for the gold at 
the first opportunity, and then departed, to re- 
turn at the expiration of the twelve days. In the 
interval, Mr. Ferris was commanded to keep the 


But why multiply instances? Yet, after all, 
this is not pre-eminently the age of humbug, 
We must look to the elder and dark ages of the 
World. Then it seemed as if the community were 
divided into hambuggers and humbugged. Pop- 
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permanent. They endured year after year. 
With us, they have their season and then ex- 
plode. Moreover, though it is a consoling fact 
for those who live by their wits, that there will 
always be plenty of fools in the world, still it 
cannot be denied that the number is decreasing. 
Humbungging is not the facile trade it used to be. 
It requires talent and tact, ingenuity and money. 
It is not a sure thing. It is hard to practise 
humbug, and less discreditable to be humbugged 
now than formerly. ‘For one charlatan that suc- 
ceeds, there are twenty thatfail miserably. The 
world sees the success ; it knows nothing of the 
failure, and hence we are apt to come to erro- 
neous conclusions. The time, however, is ap- 
proaching, even if gradually, when the light of 
intelligence will be so broad and steady, that de- 
ception will cease to be practised on any great 
scale, though 


“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. -: 
THE WELCOME GUEST. f 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 

OS™ Step into the nearest periodical depot and 
get a copy, for four cents, of this new and brilliant 
weekly journal. It is full of good things, fresh 
and beautiful from the beginning to the end. 


For Corres Manvuracturers.—The pea- 
nut is extensively cultivated in California, and 
will in a few years form an important article of 
commerce. 


In tHe Famity.—A good weekly newspaper 
in a family, is worth more to the children than 
three hours’ “ schooling” per diem, 


Worth xnowine.—A hot shovel held over 
varnished furniture will take out the white spots 
that may stain it. 


RascaLtty.—The Mormons are still perpe- 
trating fearful outrages upon the emigrant trains. 


Tue Wires.—The telegraph wires are fast 
stretching from one end to the other of California. 


A BaD BABAKING out.—Sixty “spots” on 
the sun may now be seen with a good telescope. 


Sirver.—Some of the newly-dicovered silver 
mines in California are wonderfally rich. 
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whole matter a profound secret. The injunction eee | 
was religiously complied with, but on the thir- 
teenth day the deception was of course dis- ' 
covered. 


EDITOR'S TABLE, 


ACCEPTED MASONS. ... 


At an inp in.g town in the west of England, 
several people were sitting round the fire in @ 
large kitchen, through which there was a passage 
te other parts of the house, and among the com- 
pany there was a travelling woman and @ tailor. 
Tn this inn was a lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons held, and it being lodge night, several of 
the members passed through the kitchen in their 
way to the lodge apartments. This introdaced 
observations on the principles of Masonry, and 
the occult signs by which Masons could be known 
to each other. The woman said there was not 
89 much mystery as people imagined, for that she 
could show anybody the Mason’s sign. 

“ What,” said the tailor, “ that of the Free and 

“ Yes,” she replied, “and I will wager you « 
half-crown bowl of punch, to be confirmed by 
any of the members you please to nominate.” 

“Why,” said he, “a woman was never ad- 
mitted, ent gow procure 

“No matter for that;” said she, “I will read- 


The company urged the unfortunate tailor to 
accept the challenge, which he at last agreed to, 
and the bet was deposited. The womah got up, 
and took hold of the tailor by the collar, saying : 

“Come, fullow me,” which he did, trembling 
alive, fearing he was to undergo some part of the 
discipline in the making of a Mason, of which 
he had heard a most dreadful report. 

She led him into the street, and, pointing to 
the sign of the Lion and Lamb, asked him whose 
sign it was. He answered : 

“Tt is Mr. Loder’s” (the name of the inn- 


). 
“Ts he a freemason 
Yos.” 

“Then,” said the woman, “I have shown 
you the sign of a Free and Accepted Mason.” 

‘The laugh was so much against poor Snip for 
having been taken in, that it was with some diffi- 
culty he could be prevailed on to partake of the 
punch. 


Paris to New York and a reply received back in 
Paris in three weeks, four days and nine hours. 
The Vanderbilt out and the Persia back were 
the mediums of transmission. 


A surcat Hixt.—A woman may laugh too 
much. It’s a fuct, 


afford to show ite teeth. 


Some weeks since, a story went the rounds of 
the press, to the effect that a Mr. Haynes of 
Grayville, Indiana, haying killed a aquaw on the 
plains, wes seized by a band of Indians, #ho, by 
the way of revenge, flayed him alive, and turned 
him’ loose to die, A correspondent of the 
Brother Jonathan gives the following interesting 
sequel to the narrative: “As I live within 
eighteen miles of that place, and know the un- 
happy man well, it may be interesting to your 
numerous readers to learn the sequel of that 
fearful and bloodyevent, It seems that after the 
Indians had got his skin, poor Haynes felt faint, 
and suffered a good deal of pain, as was very 
natural. One of his companions, in a spirit of 
compassion, offered the Indians a keg of whiskey 
for the skin, which the savages promptly accept- 
ed. Another contributed a box of Bump’s all- 
healing salve, with which they anointed their 
flayed friend, and then drew on his skin again. 
The latest we have heard from the poor man is 
that ‘ the skin had took root,’ and he was doing 
well, In the hurry of replacing it, however, his 
face was unfortunately set the wrong way, 80 
that he will entirely lose the use of his nose, 
which now shows itself on the back of his 
head. Nevertheless, the man is in good spirits, 
and says that if he finds it inconvenient, he can 
easily overhaul the redskins again, get re-skinned, 


and then he will be particular to have the mis- 


take corrected. ‘T'rusting this news from the 
flayed man will relieve the ‘horrors’ with which 
your readers must have perused the first account 
of his misfortune, He truly yours.” 
Vexx Goon. —Theodore Hook was walking, 
in the days of Warren’s blacking, where one 
of the emissaries of thet shining character 
had written on the wall, “ Try Warren’s B——,” 


but been frightened from his propriety, 


and fied. “The regt is “lacking,” said the 
wit. ~ 

Fonny.—A certain cockney once defined love 
to be nothing more than'“an insane desire to 
pay a young woman’s board.” , 


just now, so nearsighted that he does not know 
himself two yards off—after dinner ! 


Couruimanranr, very.—It is a fact that 
the bees mistake our Yankee girls for flowers, 
and “up” and sting them accordingly ! 


Coat.—Coal has been discovered in Van Bu- 
reg county, Lowa. 


FLAXER ALIVE. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE GORILLA, 

We have noticed with much satisfaction that 
Mr, Paal da Chaillu, of New York, an enthusi- 
estic naturalist and hunter, has succeeded in 
bringing into this country several fine specimens 
of that newly discovered race of Troglodytes, 
known as Gorillas. Unlike most of the genus 
Simia, these fine fellows are, some of them, five 
and « half feet high, and one of them, it is stated, 
would be more than a matoh for any three cham- 
pions of the ring in the world. What an acces- 
sion to our population! If they can only be 
acclimated, what great results may flow from 
their introduction ! 

Mach, of course, remains.to be done with them. 
They are now in a crude state, and while com- 
manding the admiration which the development 
of muscle is now éverywhere exciting, in many 
respects th@y fall far below the popular standard. 
For instance, in spite of their extraordinary 
strength, they are peaceable and well-disposed, 
and are absurd enough to confine themselves to 
afruit and vegetable diet, and the use of water 
alone as a beverage. But we do not despair of 
their reformation when subjected to the refining 
influences of our modern civilization. We have 
no doubt that they will learn from example to 
bully and swagger, to chew tobacco and to drink 
rum. When this is accomplished, they may take 
that rank in society which is justly theirdue. It 
is true that they cannot speak, but what of that ? 
the gift of gab is so much abused in this 
country that it is really refreshing to find a living 
being destitute of it. The contrast between their 
silence and the insane utterances of our “ swells ” 
would not be striking or disadvantageous. When 
taught to walk erect habitually, and dressed in 
the height of fashion, it will require a nice eye to 
detect any difference between a civilized gorilla 
and a Broadway dandy. 

A nice judgment and frequent experiment will 
be requisite to determing their social status, but 
eventually, we think, they will be nicely dove- 
tailed into the brilliant mosaic of society. We 
see nothing to prevent their becoming admirable 
waltzers, and mastering the complications of the 
“lancers.” This done,.they. will be most wel- 
come guests atthe balls of Fifth Avenuedledom, 
for they will be untiring. As male dancers on 
the stage, the educated gorilla would always 
command an engagemeat... Fancy one of them 
seizing Mile. Hennecart, or Laura Windel in 
his arms and leaping up into the “flies!” It 
would be a stunning exhibition. 

Politics, of course, would engage much of the 
time and attention of owt civilized gorillas. 
They would be invaluable at primary elections, 
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and inestigsble at the polls, They could easily 
be taught to distinguish the right ticket by the 
color, and then how gloriously they would bam- 
mer the rebela who attempted to vote any other! 
A troop of gorillas would beat all the shoulder- 
hitters in creation in the exercise of the high and. 
enlightened privilege of smashing ballot-boxes. 

We might expatiate on this theme to the extent 
of a volume, but we must resist the temptation 
from regard to our limits. We dare not hint 
even at all that our imagination suggests for the. 
possible future of the gorilla in this free and 
happy country, We dare not say what the. 
gorilla, capable of social distinction, enriched by 
industry and tact, might not aspire to; we dare 
not speak of the smiles of beauty; we dare not 
hint, as the result of the possession of gold and 
diamonds, worthily won and generously be- 
stowed, at—at—a gorilla wedding! . 


Can’? BE BEAT.Among the vegetables ex- 
hibited at the recent California State Hortieul- 
tural Fair, were a cabbage weighing fifty-three 
pounds, and a beet weighing one hundred aad 


fifteen pounds, The latter is four feet long and 


nearly a foot through. It is two years old, 
having been replanted after exhibition last year, 
when it weighed forty-two pounds. There were 
stalks of corn twenty feet high with full ears 
sixteen inches long. 

Hien Pricz ror a Boox.—A copy of the 
first edition of Boecaccio’s “Decameron” wag 
sold in 1812, to the Dake of Marlborough, for 
two thousand two hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, equal to nearly twelve thousand dollars. 
It is supposed that this is the highest sum ever 
paid for a book. 


Wesrerw Jews.—The Jews of Cincinnati 


have agreed to close their places of business on 
the Christian Sunday, and to allow no lusiness 
to be transacted on that day in their TP eT, 
offices. 


Novert Race.—The Albany Knickerbocker 


says a fellow in Albany is training a lobster to’ 
run a foot race with the one-horse steamer at the 


Myrstery.—Mystery magnifies danger, as a 
fog the sun. The hand that warned Belshazzar 
derived its horrifying influence from its want 
of a body. 


Goon cam There ic. 
& person named Elizabeth Roberta, who has at- 
tained to the age of 110. 


| 
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THE MISSION OF ROMANCE. 

A narrow-minded person might be,led to ar- 
gue, from the multiplication of fictitious writings, 
romances, novels, novelettes and tales, that the 
public taste was degenerating, and that the pub- 
lic mind was incapable of relishing and digesting 
solid mental aliment. But such a conclusion 
would be illogical and inconsistent with facts. 
Any bookseller will tell you that his historical 
and biographical works, his scientific essays, 
travels and sermons, meet with a ready sale, and 
the very persons who purchase his novels are the 
customers for his graver books ; in other words, 
that a taste for fiction is no longer inconsistent 
with a taste for fact. 

The truth is, that the character of fiction has 
changed with the times, and that truth must be 
the basis of romance-writing to be successful. 
The old antagonism to novels was neither big- 
otry nor prejudice. The character of the old- 
fashioned novel, with a few honorable exceptions, 
justified the war that good men waged on that 
species of literature. It was either absurd, friv- 
olous or immoral ; either wildly imaginative or 
detestably gross. When Don Quixotte’s best 
friends made a bonfire of his romances of chiv- 
alry, they were only serving rubbish as it de- 
served, and the hangman would have done the 
world good service if he had served in the same 
way nine-tenths of all the fictitious stuff of the 
past century. But bigotry continued the pro- 
scription which good sense initiated. The evil 
reputation of romance survived its sins. It re- 
mained for Scott and his splendid followers and 
compeers to achieve, during the present century, 
and within the memory of many of us, a com- 
plete “rehabilitation” of the proscribed novel. 
Scott, at first, “lone sitting by the shores of old 
romance,” succeeded by his splendid pictures of 
the past in awakening the world to a relish for 
the gorgeous truths of history, and for faithful 
portraitures of human nature. It was the ele- 
ment of truth embodied in his fictions, which 
gave them universal currency. His characters 
lived and moved and had their being. They are 
to us as actual existences as people whom we 
have met face to face. These stories of the 
great “wizard of the north” have led us to 
study history and human nature more closely ; 
instead of weakening and discipling the mind, 
they have led to its culture and 
And centuries before, be it reverently said, the 
founder of our religion made the divine truths he 
imparted, more impressive by embodying them in 
the form of parables, professed fictions clothing 
undeniable truths. 

Religious novels now form a large class by 


themeelves ; but in all modern novels, truth is 
nizing the legitimate mission of romance, resort 
to it for enforcing their views. We have the re- 
ligious novel, the moral novel, and the political 
novel; novels of society, novels of history, nov- 
els of war and the sea; we have even the pro- 
phetic novel, shadowing forth the possible future. 
The novel and the story of today are what to 
some extent the drama was, and what it might 
be, the mirror of life. The great minds of the 
nineteenth century have recognized the truth, 
that, in dealing with human nature, it is worse 
than useless to war with innate tastes, and that 
the better way is to mould and shape instruction 
to the channels in whieh they flow. So that 
writers of fiction need no longer hang their 
heads, deeming theirs an “ idle and unprofitable 
calling,” but look the world boldly ém the face, 
and take their ranks as teachers and benefactors, 
So long as this old globe of ours rolls on its axis, 
just 80 long will the popular mind crave for 
fiction and receive it. 

Hear tHe orp Max.—The venerable and 
Rev. Daniel Waldo says: “I am now an old 
man. I have seen nearly @ century. Do you 
want to know how to grow old slowly and hap- 
pily? Let me tell you. Always eat slowly— 
masticate well. Go to your food, to your rest, 
to your occupation, smiling. Koep a good na- 
ture and a soft temper everywhere. Never give 
way to anger—a violent tempest of passion tears 
down the constitution more than a typhus fever.” 


A Time.—An advertisement, setting 
forth the many conveniences and advantages to 
be derived from metal window sashes, among 
other particulars, said, “that they would last for- 
ever, and afterwards, if the owner had no further 
use for them, they might be sold for old iron.” 


+ 


Sxares.—Last fall and winter our market 
was completely emptied of this article, none 
to be had; this year it is apparently over- 
stocked. 


Daxorxe Gornam—Young New York is 


fond of dancing. Two professors there have 
1100 pupils each. 


saperh new hospital is 
about to be erected in ‘the queen city of the 
West. 


Procress.—An Arub newspaper has ats 
been started at Beyrout. 
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A GALLANT BOY, 

A brave little boy who was left alone in charge 
of a dentist’s office and lodgings in New Orleans, 
recently, was awakened in the night by the en- 
trance of a burglar. With eyelids opened merely 
to a line, he saw him step to the side of the bed, 
look through the mosq@ito bar, and bend his 
head down to listen if the occupant betrayed 
signs of being awake. Satisfied with the scru- 
tiny, the burglar took a piece of candle from his 
vest pocket and lighted it with amatch. He then 
raised the mosquito bar and put his head under, 
holding the light in one hand and a bowie-knife 
in the other, the blade lying against the fore part 


of hisarm. The lad preserved an appearance as 
if he slept, and fully satisfied with the last exam- 


ination, the burglar stealthily and slowly passed 
into the apartment adjoining. The boy got 
quietly out of bed and made across the room 
which the thief had just left,to a drawer where 
were two pistols. The noise made in obtaining 
them was heard by the burglar, who rushed back 
and made at the boy, with knife uplifted, and his 
left hand at a pistol which he had by his side. 
The little fellow was equal to the emergency, for 
he stood firm, holding a pistol in each hand, pre- 
sented at the thief. The burglar did not dare to 
advance, but retreated slowly, followed by the 
lad with pistols extended. He had succeeded in 
cocking one of the derringers only, but hesitated 
to fire lest he might miss. As the burglar went, 
he fell over a chair, but before the boy could de- 
cide upon shooting, was on his pins again, mak- 
ing out into the court and climbing up the lad- 
der. Then the boy tried what the derringer could 
do, and fired as he was trying to get on the wall. 
The ball unfortunately missed, and the thief 
escaped, says the Delta. 

Narrow Quarrers.—A friend at our elbow 
says there is a piece of road not two miles from 
here so narrow, that when two teams meet they 
have both to get over the fence before either can 
pass. 


Tr 18 so.—If it were not for some singular 
people who persist in thinking for themselves, in 
seeing for themselves, and in being comfortable, 
We should all collapse into a hideous uniformity. 

An arrectionats Boinpine.—In the ad 
vertisement of a new hotel, it is said, “ it em 
braces about 60 rooms.” 


Dow’r po rr.—Repining at losses is only 
putting pepper into a sore eye. 


CHEWING GUM. 

Trifling as the subjéct may appear, says the 
Brunswick (Me.) Telegraph, yet it is of impor- 
tance. If it is of importance to have sound 
teeth in middle life and old age, proper precau- 
tion must be used in childhood. The habit of 
chewing gum is like applying small air-pumps to 
the bases of the teeth. When the gum is sepa- 
rated from the tooth, it forms a vacuum between 
itself and the tooth, and the consequence is a vio- 
lent strain on the dental nerves. The bad re 
sults may not show themselves immediately, but 
the boy dr girl who indulges in the habit may 
calculate on having rotten teeth when in the 
prime of life. Nor is this all. The habit, like 
tobacco chewing, induces an unnatural flow of 
the humors towards the mouth, where it must be 
ejected as saliva. This is bad enough when it 
can be ejected ; bat when, from sickness or other 
causes, the habit must be discontinued, the result 
may be, apd no doubt has been, fatal. Let young 


An Aupience or One.—A theatrical com- 
pany stopping at Bucyrus, Ohio, was hired by a 
stranger to give him a special performance of 
Richard III., with a farce thrown in, for $35, 
Choosing an eligible position, and cocking his 
feet upon the back of the seat in front of him, 
“ the audience” attended to the play, which was 
exceedingly well done, applauded vigorously at 
different points, and at the close calling out the 
leading actors, the manager responding for the 
company in a speech. 


A reat Biessine.—A man speaking of a 
place out West, in a letter which he writes home, 
says that it’s a perfect paradise. and that thoagh 
most all the folks have the fever-’n’-ager, yet it’s 


a great blessing, for it’s the only exercise they 
take. 


do not a re- 
flection than that of the poet Rogers, lately 
printed in London ; he said that Mr. Croker, the 
author of the article in the Quarterly Review on 
Macaulay’s History, intended murder, but had 
committed suicide. 


oF New Orteans.—The total 
amount of taxable property in New Orleans, 
this year, is $111,193,800. Last year it was 
$108,651,100, showing an increase of $2,542,700. 


Equality oF Sexes. — Religion and 
sorrow make men and women equals in tender- 
ness and tears, in compassion and love. 
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- foreign Miscellany. 
A'Beotch cl original 
Gal Ms pulls 


In France, it is now the fashion for ladies to 
‘dress very simply at the opera. 


China edible birds’ nests in the crude state sell 
in Paris for $70 per cwt. 

The oldest known in the world is a 
Madonna and chiid of 886. 

The King of Siam is said to have named a 
son George Washington. 
_. The house in which John Huss, the great re- 
former, was born, at Husinee in ia, was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The books in the library to the 
British Maseam, in London, occupy ten miles of 


There is, probably, no country in the world 
where the retined and the educated of the female 
sex take more of outdoor exercise than in 
England. 

An association of the members of the clergy in 
England have pablished an address in which they 
pledge themselves to a total abstinence from the 

seof intoxicating liquors as a bev The 
Rev. Dr, Close, of Carlisle, 8 the list, 

One of the Armstrong guns, of heavy calibre, 
has been lodged in the Ciadel at Quebec, It 
will be mounted upon the cavalier of the Flag- 
staff Bauery, from which elevation it will have 
the range of and command the whole bay. 

They have in Philadelphia a Fuel Savings 
Society. Small deposits are recéived through 
the year, by ten of the druggists of the city, 
from those who wish to participate in the ben- 
efits of the association, and, in return, coal is 
furnished them at wholesale prices. 

' The London Morning Post says that a d 
African breed, which belonged to General i- 
fhasse, who fell at ta, still lurks about the 
spot where he shed his blood, and though often 
taken away, even to some distance, constantly 
returns. 

The Theatre Lyrique of Paris has been pur- 

by the city fur the sum of 1,400,0U0f. 
city enters into mon the 15th of 


Pebruary, but is yet decided as to when. 


theatre will be palled down, nor as to the in- 

nity to be paid to the director. 

In the island of Singapore tigers are now so 
numerous, that aman per day is devoured by 

The Chinese and Malays seldom report 

‘disappearance of theirfriénds, so that about 
700 persons ate annually devoured in a single 
island which bas but a few leagues of surface. 
. The chain cable ever known is now be- 
ing made at Peutypridd, Wales, for the use of 
her majesty’s service’ The section Of i 
each liuk contains 1286 cirealar 
inch, being 767 more than the cable of 
Eastern, and deuble the size 


FOREIGN MISCEELANY. 


Austria owes hier Bink of ‘Vienna 80,000,000 
florins, and is ‘“‘ hard up” financially. 

Louis N has been inventing a new can. 
non on the principle of Oolt’s revolver. 

During the siege of Sebastopol, the English 
expended 2,775,360 lbs. of powder. 

Thackeray will © $10,000 a year for ed. 
iting the if it succeeds. 

A London papet’s Paris letter says Louis Na 
poleon will soon trave a fleet of 22 stecl-plated 
Bhips of the li against everything but 
lightning. 

The Fren vernment is gathering sea. weed 
to serve as wadding for artillery. 1+ is suid to be 
better than cotton, the iron cool, and not 
liable to ignition. 

A letter from a European wine merchant sa 
that the vintage of Port ——— 80 aunt 
during the present yee rry is 
about one-quarter o! the usual vintage. oy 

The average armed force employed in the 
British colonies during the last five years has 
been 42,693 men, at an expense of £3,182,743, 
or about $16,000,000. 

Dr. Livi © finds himself unable to pros- 
ecute his African explorations withvut a more 
powerful steamer than the fragile one hitherto 
empluyed on the Zambesi, and has appealed to 
fricuds in England for assistance. 

A emall steamer has been built in England of 
steel plates one-eighth of an inch in thickness, 
She is 70 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 6 1-2 feet 
deep, and measured 20 tons. She has proved an 
admirable sea boat. 

In London a singilar case of homicide oc- 
curred. Two men quarrelled in the street, when 
oue knocked the otherover. The prostrate man 
had a pipe in his mouth, which was fureed down 
his throat, prodacing death. His assailant was 
committed ona charge of manslaughter. 

The youngest son of the Viceroy of E 
Tousson Pacha, who arrived 
Paris from London, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, speaks several European languages; he is 
accompanied by an English governess, a French 
physician, and a numerous suite. 

As a sample of California forest trees, the 
Placerville Observer states that a tree lately cut, 
a few miles from Sierra Nevada, furnished, at the 
saw-mill, 10,240 feet of sawed lumber. A single 
log from another tree, of twelve fect in length, 
and sixty-five inches in diameter at the smullest 
end, made over 2000 feet of lumber. 


“A very the Akh- 


M. De Beriot, the fathous violinist, has par- 
tially completed the sale of his vivlin to M. 
Wicnawski, another artist, for twenty thousand 
francs, or nearly four thousand dollars. The in- 
strument is quite a famousone, and the last men- 


tioned gentleman has taken the refusal of it at 
the above price. A rather expensive instrument 


| 
| . Lela Montes has an annuity of $2500 from ‘ 
“tee the estate of her former husband. 
4 It is stated that 4000 persons die annually of ; 
small pox in England. 
‘ 
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‘ which grows in great abundance Las, and which 
black, that i will advantageously replace 
if sumach, nut galls, and other sabstances hitherto 
used. 
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| used for first-class men-vf-war. 
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Record of the Gimes. 


Vulcanized India rubber is found to be the best 


material fur the manufacture of flutes. 


The aggregate public debt of Virginia on the 
first of Ovtober'was $30,190,000 

‘The height of the Washington Monument is 

to be six hundred feet. 

Twenty-five gambling houses are in one little 
circuit of the business portion of Chicago. 

The corn crop of the United States, this year, 
is estimated at 900,000,000 bushels. 

Oberlin College, Obio, has 1253 students; of 
these, 488 are females. 

A through from New Eng- 

" New Zealand would be eight thousand 
jong. 

St. Helena has been recently made a bishop's 
see, by her majesty’s letters patent. The bishop 
was consecrated in England. 

A Connecticut schoolmistress having a trouble- 

big boy to manage, sat down upon him. 
She w was a large woman, and quite “ crushed 
out ” his insubordination. 

A hunter in Tolamus coun California, in 
Gimbing down into a ravine after a bear, struck 
oe yielded, in one week, $7000 worth 

go 

The Maharajah of Cashmere has sent as a 
present to Queen Victoria a most costly shawl 

go he ue Tro offering 
said to exceed fifteen lacs (£150,0U0). 

A vein, or rather a formation, some thirty or 
forty feet wide, con wsiniog platinum and gold, 
has lately been disc near Fredericktown, 
Missouri. The richness of the ore is not yet 
known. 

It is stated that litz, Russian 
‘banker, who is of 
fifty-six million dollars. The house has been 
established fitty years, conducted all this time sae 
father and son. 

Lady Morgan says in one of her works, that 
“one of the things worth a@ visit to Paris is the 
exquisite confectionery, so light and so perfamed 
that it resembles congealed odors, or a crystalti- 


ng 
192,219 im 1850, Ne er in 1840. She has 
thus more than trebled her population in the 
last nine years, and increased it about fifteen fuld 


A young tellow named lor, wish to de- 
sert his came ip the 10 and 
sent a to her signing it with the 


A mammoth os Eastern, 
raised in Verthont, weighs 4000 


recent act of the Georgia Legislature. 

A young lady fond of dancing, traverses im the 
couse of conten hundred miles. 

Washington Territory is 600 miles long, and 
209 broad, and contains 123,022 square miles. 

A society of Free Lovers from California have 
bought 50,000 acres of land in San Salvador. 

An old man in Indiana recently cowhided his 
danghter, 19 years old, for wearing hoops. 

A man was convicted in Worcester county, the 
otherday, of being a common railer and brawler. 

The German language is now taught in the 
public schools of the city of Cincinnati. 


to death was made a capi 


tal 
ogland. 


A good telegraph operator, working ten hours 
per day, on paying messages, receipt of 
ahout $75 to the treasury of the company em- 
ploying him. 

It is stated that the ts of the 
“ Our American asin of one 
hundred and sixty nights in Rar Yok, amounted 
to more than forty thousand d 

The New Haven psa and post office 
will be completed next spring. It will cost, in- 
cluding the site #190, 000, and is built of iron, 
brick, and Portland stone. 

There iis said to be about 60,000 Chinese in 
California. They have a splendid temple in San 
Francisco, and have imported huge ugly 
idol at an immense cost. 

Gold is 19 1-3 times heavier than water, and 
melts at a heat of 2016° fah. It may be ham- 
wered so thin as to require two hundred thou- 
sand leaves to make an inch in thickness, 


A lady who had a silk gown spoilt in’ being 
lishment, and summoned several of the workmen 
to give their dying testimony. 

The largest ingot of received — 

California we was recently to Europe. 
is 11 7-8 inches long, 5 wide, and 4 1-4 shiek. 
lts value is $42,581. 
A river, having a slope greater than ten inches 
to the mile, has its current 80 accelerated as to 
destroy its banks, In such cases the water 
8p the current is a 
constant succession of rapids aud pools, 


There is a firm in Troy, who, instead of ee 
ing the names of the firm, affix a couple of 
than 
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zauon of the essences of sweet flowers. 
Towa has jast completed her State census, 
| 
babit of picking her teeth with pios, A | Governor Seward was presented in Alexandria 
i mumor was the consequence, which ter- | with three éuperb Arabian horses, which will be f 
| in a cancer. The brass and quick- | shipped we xo Two of them will be 
silver used in making these pins will account for | presented to the New York Stace Agricaltural 
Society. 
of another person, that ad fallen off @ 
was Mis. Taylor at of the ond 
Started fur Alba arriv there member of the firm. y men wi course, 
discovered the deception. “s set their faces against any such arrangement. 
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Merrp-Making. 


. Why jis dancing like milk? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

makes whole world kick. 

Down-East lyceam—question for discussion— 
Gan a big men ache harder than a little one ?” 

“My inkstand is stationery,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to the desk. 

‘What would our day be without its morning 
and evening's twilight? A fierce and burning 
eye without a lid. 

If an egg could speak, and you were to ask it 
whence it came, what sweetmeat would it name 
in reply? Ma-me-laid. 

vegetables? Because they have eyes to see what 
they are doing. 

A lawyer on his passage from Europe observed 
a shark, and asked a sailor what it was, who 
replied, “‘ Here we call ’em sea lawyers.” 

Brown being asked what was the first 

towards winning the love of a woman, 
, “An op 

We havea lovely young female correspondent 
great shooting pidtols sind fowl- 
ing piece anid still ter'in drawing beaux. 

all “suits aire down for hearing,” we 
should say that the love suit with a rich widow 
that was deaf of both ears, was about as difficult 
as any to win. 

A shrewd observer once said that, in walking 
the streets of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good-natured hived, the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors. 

Longfellow asks “what a rosé on & 
lady’s forehead indicates.” ‘To,;which the Lou- 
isville Journal re that it “probably means 
that, if she is kissed, it must be under the rose.” 

“Why,” asked a little girl, “is Fred like a 
to, go up again?” “ Because going to 
another clime!”’ Not bad for an eight-year 

A being told by an uaintance that 
Miss Brown (who is pag featured 

lady) had a benign 

Perhaps you mean seven-by nine.” 

Lisieux for having consecrated him. “ It is for 
me,”’ said the latter, “to thank you. I was the 
ugliest bishop in France until you were elected.” 


that i ; ia 
Frenchman in a . “By gas, youcall my 
vife a woman two three times once more 
an’ I vill call you the vatch house, and blow out 
your brains like a candle. 


replied, 


MERRY MAKING. 


The N Soperdey Press the great- 


An Irish paper advertises: “ Wanted an able- 
ed man a8 @ washerwoman.” 
Why is certain hat called a wide-awake? 
Becatse it is worn without nap. 


The man who attempted to look into the fu- 
ture had the door slammed in his face. 


Why is a butcher like’ a language master? 
he is a retailer of tonques. 


Why would a printer make a good lawyer? 

Beesuse he always be sure to understand 
case.” 

The most economical time to buy cider, is 
when it is not very clear—for then it will sole 
for itselt. 

“Tt’s all around my hat,” as the h 
- when he put on mourning for his departed 

“T say,” cries Dick, “old fellar, wot’s the 
meaning of armistice?’ Says Jim, “ Why, 
coves a fightin’, fora while unclinchin’ fists.” 

Some men have the ¢hameleon’s power,—to 
turn one eye towards heayen, while the other 
looks in a contrary direction. 


A business man of our acquaintance is so 
scrupulously exact in all his doings, that when- 
ever he pays a visit, he always will insist upon 
taking a receipt. 

Little Tommy T—— is five years He 
was in a musing mood the other day, and his 
mothergsked him what he was thinking about. 
“0,” said he, “I was thinking of old times !” 


A bachelor editor of our acquaintance, who 
has a very pretty sister, recently wrote to another 
bachelor editor equally fortunate, ‘please 2x- 
ea We hope that it has happened or 


Does any one remember what Mirabeau wrote 
to the young lady who had fallen in love with 
his genius and wished to know how he looked * 
He said, sententiously: “‘Fancy his Satanic 
majesty, who has had the small pox !’’ 

A person said in our hearing, the other day, 
that editors for the most part were a thin, 
faced set. A lad standing near, made this wi 
observation to his chum: “ There, Bob! I 
you I had often read about the editorial corpses.” 


“Don’t you think,” said a vain fellow, “ that 
I am fit to be King of Great Britain, or Empe- 
ror of the Freneh ?” “No, but you might make 
a Doge of Venice, if the were only curtailed 
by a letter.” 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 
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| 
| “ Weigh your words,” said a man to a fellow 
who was.blustering away in a towering passion 
at another. “They wont weigh much if he 
does,” said the antagonist, coolly. 
+ 
| 
‘ 
“ Have you ever seen, & mermaid, captain ?” 
asked'a lady on board the Margate boat. “I’ve 
seen « good many fishaoomen, madam, if that’s 
what you mean,” was the reply. 
i __A theoretically benevolent man, on asked 
i “ With pleasure ;” but suddenly added, “ Dear | ~ — — 
me, how unfortunate! I’ve only one lendi pe 
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